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The  Wild  Flowers  of  America--^ 

The  Evangelist  is  able  to  make  a  very  ptrractive  spring  offering  of  this 
work  in  serial  form,  in  connection  with  the  paper.  The  weekly  issues, 
eighteen  in  number,  each  contain  sixteen  finely  colored  lithographs  of  wild 
flowers,  supplemented  by  the  most  careful  and  accurate  descriptions.  We 
can  furnish  these  pamphlet  issues  at  15  cts.  each,  or  the  complete  set  for 
$2  50,  if  paid  at  one  time  in  advance.  We  make  also  this  special  offer  : 

The  Evangelist  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  subscription 
and  the  Wild  Flowers  of  America,  $5.00.  The  pamphlets  are  also  to  be 
had,  if  preferred,  in  a  neatly  bound  volume  for  $1.00  extra. 

We  w’ill  send  Part  1  of  the  Series,  if  desired,  as  a  sample  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  for  15  cts.  The  price  of  the  Series  to  non-subscribers  is  25c.  each 
part,  or  $3.50  for  the  set.  Address  THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
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A  Portrayal  of  the  Opium  Habit. 

By  William  Rosser  Cobbe.  Cloth.  Price,  11.60. 

The  BosUm  Advertieer  ss,ys:  "Thin  is  a  remarkable  bo<A. 
Ils  author  tells  the  stor>  of  his  nine  years’  slavery  to  tha 
opium  babit  and  of  his  release  from  its  powi  r.  He  tellt 
it  for  the  service  which  it  may  be  to  others  who  are  still 
iu  slavery,  and  for  the  warning;  which  it  conveys  to 
those  who  have  begun  to  tamper  in  even  a  slight  degrca 
with  the  drug.  .  .  .  The  literary  quality  of  the  hook 
is  excellent  and  its  mission  is  a  high  and  nohle  one.” 

The  Initiatuivolis  Journal  says:  “In  its  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  horrors  of  the  drug  it  is  equally  as  graphic  and  more 
practical  than  De  Quincy's  celebrated  work.” 

The  Philadelphia  Item  aa,)  a:  “It  depicts  the  opium  habit 
as  it  actually  is— a  soul  aud  body  destroying  slavery 
which  neither  the  eloquence  nor  the  fancy  ot  De  Qnincey 
is  able  to  defend  succesafully.  .Mr.  Cobbe’s  book  should 
have  a  large  circulation.  It  is  well  written  and  deals 
Kith  a  subject  which,  if  statistics  are  to  be  believed,  is 
destined  to  arouse  public  interest  In  the  near  future.” 

The  Chicago  Herald  says:  “The  book  is  so  serious,  so 
heartfelt  indeed  as  to  command  strict  attention  and  un¬ 
doubted  respect.  Mr.  Cobbe  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  community  and  the  nation.  There  is  almost  no 
literature  on  the  subject  and  this  book  is  needed.” 


SOCIAL  6R0WTH  AND  STABILITY. 

A  consideration  of  the  Factors  of  Modem  Society 
and  Their  Relations  to  tlie  Character  of  the  Com¬ 
ing  State.  By  D.  Ostr.lnder,  author  of  “The 
Law  of  Fire  Insurance.”  Cloth.  Price,  |1. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journdl  says:  “Tbeieisnota  page 
in  this  book  that  the  reader  can  afford  to  skip.  There  is 
not  a  chapter  that  is  not  rich  io  clearly  stated  truths, 
wise  generalizations,  aud  helpful  and  inspiring  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  book  is  neither  large  nor  expensive,  and  were 
iis  value  and  Interest  known  it  would  have  a  reading  as 
wide  as  Henry  George’s  'Progress  and  Poverty’  or  Kidd’s 
‘Social  Evolution.’  with  which  books  it  ranks  in  humani¬ 
tarian  interest  as  well  as  literary  merit.” 


FREYTAG’S  TECHRIQUE  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

An  authorized  translation,  by  Elias  J.  MacEwax, 
M.A.  Cloth.  Price,  «.50. 

The  New  York  WnrUi  says:  “The  exposition  of  dramatic 
an  and  compcisition  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  that 
has  yet  been  written.” 

Puhlie  School  Journal,  Bloominglon,  Ill.,  says:  “We 
have  read  nothing  that  compares  with  it  in  giving  a 
clesr  idea  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  drama  and  of  that 
which  constitutes  good  acting.  T  he  ablest  exposition  of 
the  drama  that  has  appeart  d  in  modern  times.” 


OTTO’S  INSPIRATION. 

By  Mary  H.  F’dRi),  author  of  “Which  Wins.” 

Cloth.  Price,  $1. 

The  Standard,  Chicago,  says:  “The  story  of  a  youog 
musical  genius,  charmingly  told.  The  rrMer  is  at  once 
interested  iu  the  hero,  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  first 
conviction  that  anange  inspires  uim,  and  closes  the  book 
with  the  feeling  as  if  he  bad  just  read  a  veritable  history.” 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  says:  ‘'Anyone  who  wishes  to 
read  a  beautiful  story  of  a  beautilul  life  will  find  it  be¬ 
tween  the  covers  of  the  hook.” 
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FOR  CHURCHES. 

The  New  Laudes  Domini,  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Robinson's  latest  and 
best— supplied  to  churches  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Tlie  success  of  the  day. 

FOR  PRAYER-MEETINGS. 

Laudes  Domini  for  the  Prayer- 
Meeting,  containing  the  very  best 
hymns  and  tunes  for  the  purpose — beau¬ 
tifully  printed  —  new  type  —  handsome 
cloth  binding,  50  cents  in  quantities. 

FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Laudes  Domini  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-School.  Recommended  by  Bish¬ 
op  Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.  SchaufBer — aU 
denominations  uniting  on  it.  "A  perfect 
book."  50  per  cent,  more  matter  than 
others.  Cloth,  35  cents  in  quantities. 
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books,  lowest  prices,  two  millions  sold. 
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What  They  Are  and  Why  They  Should  Specially  Attract 

Our  Readers’  Attention. 


^Y^HILE  it  is  early  yet  in  the  year  for  definite  In  connection  with  this  tour  a  reading  course  in 
VAH-  plans  to  be  made  with  reference  to  next  sum-  Presbyterian  history  and  polity  has  been  arranged, 
mer’s  outing,  it  is  desirable  for  many  reasons  that  our  particulars  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application.  A 
readers  study  the  opportunities  which  The  Evangelist  valuable  library  of  reference  will  be  carried  on  the 
is  able  to  offer  them  in  the  shape  of  congenial,  vessel  and  throughout  the  journey, 
charming  and  economical  foreign  travel.  The  second  tour  has  grown  out  of  the  Interest 

Our  subscribers  need  no  education  on  the  delights  aroused  by  our  Church  Music  Department.  It  Con¬ 
or  the  value  of  such  travel.  The  long  series  of  let-  templates  a  visit  to  the  great  organs,  choirs  and  cen¬ 
ters  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  ters  of  sacred  music  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
have  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  The  Evangelist,  nent.  Naturally,  in  England  the  chief  points  of  in- 
have  taught  its  readers  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  in  terest  are  the  Cathedrals,  and  our  route  will  include 
the  largest  and  best  sense,  and  to  appreciate  the  a  visit  to  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Bristol,  Chester, 
treasures  of  nature  and  art  which  await  the  thought-  Bangor  (probably  ),  Cambridge,  Oxford,  London, 
fill  traveler.  York,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  and 

Both  the  tours  arranged  by  The  Evangelist  for  the  other  cathedrals.  We  are  very  happy  to  say  the 
coming  summer  time  of  rest  and  refreshment  have  most  unusual  and  distinguished  courtesies  will  be 
been  carefully  studied,  in  the  light  of  abundant  ex-  extended  by  the  master  spirits  in  organ  and  choir 
perience.  Both  have  distinctly  an  educational  quality  work  to  our  party. 

and  both  have  an  office  in  the  directionof  religious  cul-  We  shall  also  have  exceptional  facilities  for  ob- 
ture,  while  both,  at  the  same  time,  lead  the  wanderer  serving  the  best  examples  and  methods  of  congrega- 
amid  the  most  charming  and  restful  scenes  of  earth,  tional  singing  in  the  non-liturgical  churches,  and  for 
One  has  a  historical  key-note,  the  other  a  musical  hearing  the  largest  and  best  of  the  great  municipal 
cast ;  the  former  deals  with  the  lofty  theme  of  Relig-  organs. 

ions  Ereedom,  the  latter  with  the  enrichment  of  Passing  over  to  the  Continent,  a  most: important 
worship  through  the  service  of  praise.  chapter  will  be  made  up  of  services  and  recitals  in  the 

The  first  of  these  tours  is  called  the  Presbyterian  famous  churches  and  public  halls  of  Paris,  by  those 
Pilgrimage,  because  its  motive  is  the  historical  devel-  who  have  given  such  celebrity  to  the  French  school 
opment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  polity,  of  organ  music  ;  after  which  the  party  journey  north- 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  route  lies  through  the  North  ward  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  to  enjoy  seeing 
of  Ireland,  the  “country  of  the  Covenanters,”  Glas-  and  hearing  the  historic  organs  at  Brussels,  Amster- 
gow,  Edinburgh,  the  Presbyterian  centers  of  England  dam,  Rotterdam,  Haarlem  and  Antwerp, 
and  Wales,  Paris,  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Professionally,  this  party  will  be  led  by  Mr.  R. 
Low  Countries.  All  along  this  route  the  tourists  are  to  Huntington  Woodman,  the  organist  of  the  First 
be  given  exceptional  opportunities  for  historical  study  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn  (Rev.  Charles  Cuth- 
and  for  local  converse  with  those  who  are  now  carry-  bert  Hall,  D.D.,  pastor)  and  the  musical  editor  of  The 
ing  the  standards  of  Presbyterianism  in  our  own  day.  Evangelist.  The  membership  is  limited  to  loo,  and 
The  Presbyterian  tour  will  occupy  eight  weeks  about  half  the  list  is  filled  already,  as  musicians 
and  the  entire  cost  will  be  $400.  The  plans  include  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  unique  profes- 
comfort  and  leisure^  elements  which  always  involve*  sional  advantages,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  be  de- 
some  slight  expense ;  but  true  economy  is  studied  at  rived  from  this  trip.  Application  for  membership, 
every  point.  The  itinerary  is  not  inflexible,  return  therefore,  should  be  promptly  made.  This  trip 
tickets  being  good  for  a  year,  and  the  management  will  occupies  six  weeks,  and  the  entire  expense  is 
arrange  for  variations  in  detail,  if  notified  in  advance.  $300. 

Both  these  companies  start  together  on  the  American  Line  Steamship  “Berlin,”  sailing 
June  26th,  1895.  The  Evangelist  has  engaged  the  entire  first  cabin  of  this  favorite  ship» 
and  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  trip  will  be  the  sea  journey,  with  a  special  daily  pro¬ 
gramme  of  addresses,  music  and  social  intercourse.  The  tourists  return  via  Antwerp  by  the 
staunch  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the  Red  Star  service  of  the  American  Line.  The  busi¬ 
ness  details  of  the  trip  will  be  carefully  managed  by  a  most  experienced  tourist  agent. 


For  further  particulars  address 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 


No  subject  is  at  present  of  greater  moment 
in  Great  Britain  than  the  question  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  Shall  it  be  abolished,  or  re¬ 
formed,  or  left  alone?  This  subject  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  trying  to  force 
to  an  issue  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen’s  speech,  re¬ 
cently  delivered  at  the  reassembling  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  amendment  was  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  uieless  to  discuss  the 
measures  brought  forward  in  the  Queen’s 
speech,  until  “proposals  involving  great  con¬ 
stitutional  changes,"  that  is,  the  question  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  passed  upon. 
He  called  upon  the  ministry  to  submit  at  once 
a  resolution  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  immediately  afterward  to  go  to  the 
country  for  a  decision.  This  amendment, 
after  being  under  consideration  for  four  days, 
was  on  Monday  rejected  by  a  vote  of  297  to 
288.  The  subjacts,  therefore,  likely  at  once 
to  occupy  tbe  attmtioi)  of  tbe  House  of  Com¬ 


mons  are  the  Irish  Land  question  and  the 
question  of  Welsh  Disestablishment,  with 
those  industrial  problems  with  which  England 
is  grappling  with  much  greater  firmness  and 
efficiency  than  up  to  this  time  we  have  done. 

The  question  of  the  House  of  Lords,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certain  to  come  up  for  treatment. 
Even  if  the  best  minds  in  the  peerage  had  not 
long  been  occupied  with  this  question — as  they 
have  been,  recognizing  the  archaic  character 
of  that  body  and  the  need  of  bringing  it  more 
nearly  into  accord  with  the  legislative  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  age-  the  obstruction  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Lords  last  year,  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  most  important  measures  forced  upon 
public  consideration  by  tbe  existing  social  and 
economic  conditions,  has  so  aroused  popular 
feeling  and  created  antagonism,  that  something 
must  of  necessity  be  done.  The  best  thinkers 
among  the  peerage  have  been  much  occupied 
with  this  question,  as  the  pages  of  the  great 
reviews  have  for  several  months  past  borne 
witness.  And  this  by  no  means  merely  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
They  recognize  the  importance  to  the  country 
of  a  conservative  body  which  shall  act  as  a 
check  upon  popular  impulse,  represented  in 
the  Commons,  and  their  concern  is,  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  upper  chamber,  to  make  it  more 
nearly  representative  of  the  best  elements  in 
the  nation,  as  the  House  of  Commons  repre¬ 
sents  the  will  of  the  people  at  large. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  this  difficult  question  comes  from  the  Earl 
of  Meath  in  the  pages  of  the  current  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Reminding  the 
public  that  the  Lords  are  impregnable  in  their 
present  position,  that  the  abolition  and  tbe 
improvement  of  the  House  alike  depend  upon 
their  own  consent,  pointing  out  also  that  the 
unworthy  element  in  the  peerage  is  by  no 
means  so  obnoxious  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
few  “black  sheep"  taking  the  trouble  to  sit  or 
to  vote  in  tbe  House,  he  proposes  such  an  en¬ 
largement  of  that  body,  by  the  creation  of  ad¬ 
ditional  life  peerages,  as  shall  make  it, 
“though  not  an  elected  body,  representative 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  national  life.” 
Thus  as,  “Wealth,  Land,  Law,  Army,  Navy, 
Diplomacy,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.”  are  all  amply  represented,  and 
Commerce,  Literature,  Science,  and  Philan¬ 
thropy  partly  represented,  the  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  latter  classes  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  better  proportion  with  the  former 
classes,  and  “the  distinguished  sons  of  Art, 
Medicine,  and  Architecture”  be  given  also 
their  place  as  life  peers.  If  to  these  were 
added,  according  to  a  recent  suggestion  by  a 
writer  to  the  Times,  a  provision  that  all  peers 
who  had  served  as  Cabinet  Ministers,  Am¬ 
bassadors,  Judges,  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Generals,  beads  of  departments,  In¬ 
dian  and  Colonial  Governors  should  retain  for 


life  their  right  to  sit  and  vote,  and  tbe  num- 
ber  of  Irish  and  Scottish  representative  peers 
be  enlarged,  these  additions,  with  one  other 
further  to  be  considered,  would  bring  tbe 
House  of  Lords  up  to  a  total  of  400  members, 
of  whom  one  half  would  be  elected  hereditary 
peers,  one-quarter  official  and  ex-otticial  peers, 
and  the  other  fourth  life  peers,  representative 
of  the  various  classes  above  named,  and  eccle¬ 
siastics.  With  these  changes  and  a  vol¬ 
untary  acceptation  by  the  Lords  of  tbe  refer¬ 
endum — that  is,  their  consent  to  abide  by  tbe 
will  of  the  people  in  case  of  any  measure  re¬ 
jected  by  them  and  afterward  submitted  by 
the  Commons  to  a  popular  vote— the  functions 
of  tbe  House  of  Lords  would  be  entirely 
beneficent,  acting  only  as  a  needed  check,  and 
bringing  the  light  of  the  best  intelligence  of 
the  countiy  and  the  knowledge  of  tbe  most 
highly  trained  specialists  in  every  department 
to  bear  upon  every  question  at  issue. 


The  further  addition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
proposed  by  tbe  Earl  of  Meath  is  altogether 
the  most  significant.  “Why,”  heasks,  “should 
the  high  ecclesiastics  of  only  our  Church  be 
able  to  influence  the  course  of  legislation  in 
the  Upper  House?  Let  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  other  denominations  be  offered  seats  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.”  And  to  make 
this  practicable  without  making  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  element  proportionately  too  large,  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  number  of  prelates  of  tbe  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  be  reduced  by  one-third,  and  the  seats 
thus  vacated  offered  to  ecclesiastics  of  other 
denominations.  The  Bench  of  Bishops  has 
thirty  seats ;  tbe  arrangement  proposed  by 
Lord  Meath  would  therefore  give  ten  seats  to 
ministers  of  the  more  prominent  Dissenting 
churches. 


Few  even  of  intelligent  Englishmen  realize 
how  large  and  how  respectable  a  constituency 
would  thus  be  represented.  It  is  related  of  so 
fine  a  scholar  as  the  late  Blark  Pattison,  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Wesley  Centennial,  sitting  upon  the  platform 
with  other  Oxford  dignitaries,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  by  a  speaker  for  being  fellow  of 
tbe  same  college  with  Wesley,  who  had 
founded  a  denomination  that  now  numbered 
twenty  million  adherents,  tbe  distinguished 
scholar  plucked  at  tbe  speaker’s  sleeve  with 
the  whispered  correction,  “Twenty  thousand, 
twenty  thousand  I”  So  little  notion  have  Eng¬ 
lish  churchmen  and  scholars  of  tbe  importance 
of  dissenting  churches.  To  add  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  life-peerage  such  names  as  Oswald 
Dykes,  Munro  Gibson,  Joseph  Parker,  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  not  to  speak  of  some  in  tbe 
brilliant  galaxy  of  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
would  assuredly  be  to  strengthen  tbe  Upper 
House  of  Pailiament  as  well  as  to  make  it 
more  widely  representative  of  tbe  best  that  is 
in  tbe  country. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


February  12,  1895. 


It  WM  only  to  be  expected  that  a  cloud 
would  soon  overshadow  the  sun  of  public 
favo”  under  which  the  young  Czar  ascended 
*he  throne  of  Russia.  The  People’s  Rights 
Party,  which' was  certainly  strengthened  by 
t  iie  atnicable  character  of  the  Czar’s  earlier 
utterances,  and  his  manifest  desire  to  make  his 
i  .ile  one  of  leniency  and  moderation,  are  the 
i.iore  offended  by  his  recent  reminder  that  he 
i^  nevertheless  absolute* monarch  of  his  realm, 
.md  have  issued  a  manifesto  warning  him 
that  they  are  resolved — peaceably,  indeed,  but 
indomitably— upon  achieving  liberty,  and  the 
s  ipremacy  of  law  over  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
executive.  Very  prudently,  as  well  as  prop¬ 
erly,  they  lay  the  blame  of  the  Czar’s  asser¬ 
tion  at  the  door  of  the  bureaucracy,  which, 
like  all  bureaucracies  is  opposed  to  new  light 
and  to  improvements  of  any  kind.  Meanwhile, 
to  dissatisfaction- within  is  added  displeasure 
without.  Germany  is  becoming  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  the  dowager  Czarina,  which  is 
believed  to  be  biased  by  that  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Czarina’s  sister,  and  entertains 
apprehensions  that  the  good  to  Germany 
which  was  expected  from  the  German  mar¬ 
riage  may  thus  be  lost. 


Agrarians  are  coming  to  the  front  both  in 
Germany  and  France  with  efforts  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  American  Cattle.  Those  of 
the  former  country  are  agitating  also  for  a 
revision  of  grain  tariffs  in  favor  of  protection. 
Our  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in  both 
measures.  We  have  no  desire  to  complain  of 
any  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
portation  of  contagious  diseases,  nor  have  we 
a  right  to  object  to  such  a  protective  tariff  as 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  mak¬ 
ing  it.  But  Europe  can  hardly  get  along  with¬ 
out  American  food  products,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  either  the  Emperor  or  the  French 
government  will  yield  unduly  to  party  clamor. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  not  only  Prince 
Bismarck,  but  the  Landowner’s  League  favor 
the  bill  now  before  the  Reichstag  for  the  State 
monopoly  of  the  grain  trade. 

Most  conflicting  are  the  accounts  from  Ar¬ 
menia.  A  statement  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  daily  newspaper  of  this  city  to  the 
effect  that  the  Armenians,  far  from  complain¬ 
ing  of  Turkish  outrages,  are  charmed  with 
Turkish  lule,  finding  it  far  more  liberal, 
lenient,  and  orderly  than  any  former  govern¬ 
ment  ever  gave  them.  It  can  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  pay  much  heed  to  such  statements, 
however  well  supported.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  recent  advices  bring  leports  of  fresh 
outrages.  As  far  as  can  be  understood,  the 
way  of  the  official  investigator  is  made  as  hard 
as  possible.  The  foreign  delegatee  to  the  com¬ 
mission  are  not  permitted,  we  are  told,  to  en¬ 
ter  the  villages  near  Moosh,  the  present  seat 
of  the  commission,  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
entitled,  not  to  collect  evidence,  but  only  to 
watch  the  proceedings. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  quote  a 
few  words  from  a  contributor  who  knows  all 
the  facts,  who  wrote  to  correct  the  statement 
made  some  time  ago  that  our  consul  in  Tur¬ 
key,  Mr.  Jewett,  was  married  to  an  Armenian 
lady.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  is 
regarded Vith  disfavor  in  Turkey:  “The  real 
reason  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Porte  is 
that  Mr.  Jewett  has  already  done  more  inves¬ 
tigating  of  Turkish  outrages  than  is  pleasing 
to  it.  By  his  agency  the  mission  school  of  the 
Armenian  Board  at  Marsovan  recovered  five 
hundred  pounds  Turkish  for  the  destruction  of 
its  buildings.  He  is,  as  you  truly  say,  too 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  people  to  be 
ea  ily  blinded.  There  is  another  fact  of  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  Armenian  troubles.  It 


is  a  rule  of  our  diplomatic  service  that  officers 
engaged  in  it  shall  not  accept  any  honbrary 
decoration  from  the  government  to  which  they 
'are  accredited.  Minister  Terrell,  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  under  this  rule  could  not  receive  a 
decoration  from  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  has 
evaded  this  by  conferring  a  decoration  upon 
Mrs.  Terrell.”  How  far  this  fact  will  operate 
to  incline  our  Minister  to  strain  a  point  now 
and  then  in  favor  of  his  benefactors,  to  the 
prejudice  of  patriotic  and  humane  considera¬ 
tions,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  man. 
The  situation  is  obviously  a  difficult  one,  re¬ 
quiring  the  greatest  tact  and  judgment. 


The  situation  in  the  East  has  not  been 
changed  in  any  cataclysmic  way.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  have  come  into  entire  possession  of  the 
harbor  of  Wei-hai-Wei  by  the  full  surrender 
of  the  fleet,  forts,  arms,  and  munitions  on  the 
sole  condition  of  life  for  all  crews,  soldieis, 
and  foreigners.  The  importance  of  this  event 
is  capital,  but  it  is  so  entirely  in  the  line  of 
the  expected  that  it  hardly  makes  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  deserves.  An  element  of  dramatic  in¬ 
terest  was,  however,  given  to  the  event  by  the 
suicide  of  Admiral  Ting,  Commander  Liu,  and 
General  Chang,  who  had  not  the  moral  cour 
age  to  face  defeat.  The  Chinese  army  in  Man¬ 
churia  is  now  in  a  desperate  plight,  being  cut 
off  from  its  base  of  supplies  by  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Hai  Cheng.  An  unsuccess^'ul 
attempt  to  recover  it  was  made  on  January 
17th,  and  repeated  last  week,  again  with 
heavy  loss.  It  is  reported  that  Japan  will 
listen  to  no  peace  proposals  until  Pekin  has 
been  taken. 


Later  reports  from  Hawaii  show  that  the  at 
tempted  revolution  had  been  very  carefully 
planned  and  fully  matured.  Liliuokalani  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  select  her  Cabinet  Ministers, 
cause  her  proclamation  to  be  prepared,  and 
arrange  for  the  future  “disposition”  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  citizens.  Her  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  discovery 
of  these  deep-laid  plots.  We  are  still  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  trial,  as 
by  last  advices  sentence  had  not  yet  been 
pronounced,  though  the  trial  was  finished.  It 
is  believed  that  President  Dole  will  be  as 
lenient  as  the  safety  of  his  government  per¬ 
mits. 


Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  difficult  task 
of  reform  in  our  city  may  find  encouragement 
in  the  condign  punishment  of  the  “Guttenberg 
gang”  of  New  Jersey  lawbreakers.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  “owned”  a  large  portion  of 
the  police  force  and  a  number  of  trial  jus 
tices,  with  other  officers  of  government,  they^ 
have  been  brought  to  book  at  last,  and  three, 
out  of  four  of  them  (the  fourth  is  in  Europe) 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the  county  jail  and 
a  fine  of  $500  each.  This  is  very  satisfactory. 
What  is  not  satisfactory  is  that  any  part  of 
our  country,  especially  so  important  a  part  as 
Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  the  abode  of  so 
large  a  number  of  the  very  best  citizens, 
should  ever  have  come  to  such  a  pass  as  to 
be  under  the  rule  of  such  a  “gang.”  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  our  civic  duty  better— at 
least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so — are  learning  that  it 
is  not  half  so  much  praiseworthy  to  “turn  the 
rascals  out,”  as  it  is  blameworthy  to  let  the 
rascals  in ;  that  the  duty  of  good  men  is  not 
once  in  a  great  while,  when  rampant  wicked¬ 
ness  becomes  intolerable,  to  rise  in  their  wrath 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  honesty  and 
decency  and  civic  morality  in  general,  but  to 
remain  all  the  time  in  the  forefront,  giving  to 
their  city,  their  town,  the  service  they  owe 
it,  and  bravely,  self  •  denyingly  striving  to 
make  the  place  of  their  abode  a  place  to  be 
proud  of.  The  self-denial  would  not  be  very 


great  in  the  long  run.  It  will"  be  found  that 
it  pays  to  have  a  well  governed  city. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  best  elements  in 
our  own  community  will  bear  this  thought  in 
mind  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  former 
achievement.  It  will  not  do  to  lose  the  sense 
of  responsibility  now  that  public  business  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  getting  into  the  right  hands.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the 
Mayor’s  appointments  so  far  as  announced  are 
so  good  and  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future 
of  the  city.  It  is  especially  good  that  Mayor 
Strong  has  shown  himself  so  brave,  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  attempts  to  browbeat  him  into 
yielding  some  portion  of  the  ground  gained 
at  the  polls.  But  the  Mayor  and  his  fellow- 
officials  need  the  help  of  every  good  citizen. 
There  is  a  hard  battle  yet  to  be  fought  at 
Albany.  And  when  that  is  over,  happily  over, 
and  we  have  the  legislation  we  now  think  we 
need,  he  will  still  need  their  help,  for  then,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  will  only  be  to 
begin. 

It  is  pleasant,  if  it  were  only  that,  to  see 
such  names  as  Andrews,  and  Green  and 
Wheeler  and  King,  not  to  repeat  half  a 
dozen  others,  in  the  place  of  names  like 
Divver  and  Daly  and  Sheehan  and  others  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention.  They  sound  more  in¬ 
telligent,  more  capable,  more  American,  per¬ 
haps.  They  seem,  somehow,  more  to  our 
credit.  Especially  is  the  composition  of  the 
new  Park  Boaid  satisfactory.  Its  President 
has  made  a  real  sacrifice  of  plans  and  inclina 
tions  to  serve  his  city ;  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  men  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance 
to  our  city  of  a  properly  developed  Park  sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  no  reason  why  New  York 
should  not  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modern  cities.  We  have  a  Park  Board  that  will 
realize  its  opportunities,  and  we  believe  the 
people  will  stand  by  their  Board. 

There  is  especial  hope  for  the  city  in  the 
passage  last  Thursday  of  the  “small  parks” 
bill,  drawn  Ijy  the  Tenement  House  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  provides  that  besides  the  annual  sum 
of  §1,000,000  already  allowed  by  the  law  passed 
seven  years  ago,  such  additional  bonds  may 
he  issued  as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  acquiring  land  and  making  neces¬ 
sary  improvements  in  the  Mulberry  Bend  Park, 
St.  John’s  Park,  and  the  East  River  Extension 
Park.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  this  city 
ought  to-day  to  be  the  richer  by  seven  million 
dollars’  worth  of  small  parks,  and  to  that  de¬ 
gree  better  off  in  point  of  health  and  morals. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed  that  the  three 
parks  above  named  will  be  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  improvement  in  this  line.  It  is  indeed 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  elaborated 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  of  condemning  land  enough 
for  a  small  park  around  each  public  school, 
may  be  adopted  as  the  ideal  toward  which  to 
work,  though  it  cannot  be  at  once  realized. 

The  shopping  season  draws  on  apace,  as  the 
bright  new  fineries  in  the  windows  show. 
Now  let  all  who  make  purchases  bear  in  mind 
these  words  from  Miss  Tillard,  an  English  Poor 
Law  official:  “We  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
criticize  freely  the  employers  of  labor  and  their 
dealings  with  their  employees,  as  if  the  whole 
burden  of  responsibility  rested  upon  those 
who  supervise  the  labor  or  pay  the  wages.  I 
hold  that  each  of  us  is  in  a  certain  sense,  co¬ 
employer.  We  cannot  eat  or  drink  or  clothe 
ourselves,  or  travel  about,  in  fact  there  Is 
little  we  can  do  without  sharing  the  benefit 
of  another’s'  labor.  For  all  these  benefits,  tfae 
necessaries  or  the  luxuries,'  as  they  may  be, 
of  our  lives,  which  we  so  thoughtlessly  and 
carelessly  take  and  use,  I  think  we  share  a 
responsibility  with  the  actual  employer.  ” 
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DR.  STORKS’  ADDRESS  AT  THE  FUNERAL 
OF  DR.  TAYLOR. 

My  Dear  Christian  Friends:  When,  more 
than  two  years  ago,  the  friend,  brother,  and 
father  who  has  now  left  us,  was  first  made  aware 
that  the  sudden  and  apparently  slight  lesion 
in  the  brain  which  had  transiently  dimmed 
his  sight,  might,  and  probably  would,  before 
very  long,  go  onward  to  a  fatal  effect,  he  en¬ 
joined  it  on  his  household  that  any  words 
uttered  concerning  him  at  his  funeral  service 
should  be  few  and  simple,  not  extending  to  or 
attempting  any  elaborate  eulogy.  It  is  by  the 
affectionate  request  of  his  beloved  household 
that  I  stand  here  this  morning ;  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  regard,  in  both  its  parts,  the  in¬ 
junction  which  they  received  from  him,  and 
have  communicated  to  me. 

It  so  happens  that  it  is  twenty  four  years 
to-day  since  I  first  saw  Dr.  Taylor,  in  a  hotel 
in  Liverpool.  The  coincidence  of  the  dates 
would,  of  course,  be  entirely  unimportant, 
except  as  it  recalls  more  vividly  to  my  recol¬ 
lection  the  robust,  abounding,  I  might  almost 
say,  the  exuberant  strength  ^d  vigor  which 
were  manifest  in  him  on  that  day,  the  12th  of 
February,  1871.  I  was  impressed  with  this, 
especially,  in  its  contrast  with  the  debility, 
the  weakness,  and  sad  depression  of  body  and 
of  spirit  which  had  taken  me  away  from  my 
home  and  church  and  sent  me  across  the 
water  to  the  Continent  for  rest  and  restora¬ 
tion.  I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  felt  the 
contrast  as  distinctly  as  I  did.  Nothing  could 
possibly  have  seemed  more  improbable,  either 
to  him  or  to  me  on  that  occasion,  than  that 
twenty-four  years  afterward  I  should  be  stand¬ 
ing  beside  his  coffin  to  say  what  I  have 
thought  of  him,  and  have  seen  in  him  in  the 
crowded  interval.  But  it  is  the  good  Lord 
w’ho  “seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,”  and 
who  orders  all  our  w’ays,  deciding  in  His  wis¬ 
dom  when  we  are  still  to  carry  on  His  work 
and  when  we  are  to  lay  it  down. 

He  came  at  that  time,  as  you  know,  or  a 
few  weeks  later,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my 
congregation  and  of  myself,  to  supply  for  two 
or  three  months  the  place  which  I  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  vacant.  He  did  the  work 
there  with  so  much  of  earnestness,  enthusiasm, 
consecration,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power,  that  he  impressed  himself 
mightily,  not  only  upon  the  congregation,  but 
upon  all  the  community  in  which  that  church 
is  located  ;  even  upon  this  greater  community, 
on  this  side  of  the  river ;  so  that  at  last  he 
was  led  by  the  eager  call  of  this  church  to 
come  to  it  as  its  pastor — a  thing  which  neither 
he  nor  I  had  in  the  least  contemplated  when 
we  met  in  Liverpool. 

There  is  no  church,  except  this  one— to 
which  he  has  been  the  pastor,  affectionate, 
beloved,  and  helpful  for  so  many  years — in 
which  he  has  been  more  highly  honored,  or 
in  which  he  is  to-day  more  deeply  mourned, 
than  in  that  church  of  which  I  am,  and  have 
long  been,  the  pastor,  and  to  which  he  came 
in  the  day  of  its  need.  The  memory  of  those 
early  weeks  and  months  of  inspiring  service 
has  lived  there  ever  since,  and  will  live  on, 
vital  as  now,  so  long  as  the  history  of  the 
church  continues. 

But  how  widely  he  is  mourned,  not  in  that 
church  only,  or  even  in  this;  not  in  his  own 
dear  household  alone,  into  whose  deep  and 
tender  and  sacred  grief  we  may  not  to-day 
enter,  even  by  a  word,  but  in  the  many  house¬ 
holds  into  which  he  has  brought  instruction 
and  inspiration,  light  amid  darkness,  Chris¬ 
tian  uplift  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  hope  and 
courage  in  times  of  gloom.  To  how  many 
households  has  he  been  endeared,  as  he  has 
led  the  little  children  into  the  Master’s  fold 
jn  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  as  he  has 


guided  and  taught  those  more  mature  from 
the  fullness  of  the  treasures  of  truth  and  of 
grace ;  as  he  has  gone  up  with  the  dying  to 
the  very  gates  of  pearl,  and  almost  seen  those 
gates  unclose  before  his  eyes,  as  the  spirit  of 
the  departing  entered  in  I 

In  all  our  churches  a  most  welcome  and 
animating  presence  has  his  always  been,  with 
his  stirring  and  mighty  eloquence  of  the  truth, 
with  the  fervency  and  the  majesty  of  his 
prayers.  And  this  is  true  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  land  to  which  his  frequent  and 
wide  embassies  for  the  Master  have  at  any 
time  carried  him ! 

He  will  be  missed  and  mourned  by  the  great 
missionary  societies  to  which  he  has  given 
counsel  and  wisdom,  and  to  which  he  has  im¬ 
parted  of  the  courage  and.  enthusiasm  of  his 
own  courageous  and  far-seeing  spirit.  Yes ; 
he  is  mourned  to-day  by  multitudes  who  have 
never  seen  his  face,  or  heard  his  voice,  but 
who  have  been  impressed,  quickened,  and 
morally  moulded  by  his  luminous  and  stimu¬ 
lating  thought  as  it  has  appeared  in  his  print¬ 
ed  discourses.  He  is  mourned,  indeed,  by 
those  who  have  never  even  read  his  sermons, 
but  who  have  known  that  he  was  filling  with 
power  this  eminent  pulpit  in  this  great  and 
commanding  metropolis,  to  which  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  are  all  the  time  turned.  They  have 
known  his  steadfastness  of  purpose,  his  purity 
of  aim  and  of  endeavor,  his  fidelity  to  the 
Lord,  and  they  have  rejoiced  in  his  character, 
while  unfamiliar  with  his  person.  He  has 
been  to  them  a  rock  of  strength  in  their  own 
feebleness,  a  bulwark  of  defense  against  all 
assaults  made  on  the  Gospel.  He  has  been 
such  a  living  source  of  succor  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  on  the  far  missionary  fields 
along  our  frontiers,  in  other  lands,  in  Africa 
and  in  India,  under  the  palm  trees  and  on 
coral  reefs,  not  long  since  reddened  with 
cannibal  blood,  the  homes  of  savage  men  and 
women,  but  now  echoing  with  Christian  song 
and  prayer  I 

Hardly  any  other  could  have  been  called 
from  life  on  earth  in  all  our  circles,  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  whose  death  would  have  carried^ 
wider  sorrow  to  the  world  than  has  his.  It  is  a 
sorrow  of  the  best,  on  either  side  of  the  separat¬ 
ing  seas.  Yet  we  who  have  known  him  most 
intimately,  and  have  met  and  heard  him  most 
frequently,  have  doubtless  been  most  distinct 
ly  im)»ressed  by  the  peculiar  combination  of 
grace  and  of  power  which  was  in  him.  We 
have  recognized,  not  only  in  his  public  dis¬ 
course,  but  in  all  our  personal  conferences 
with  him,  his  clearness  and  vigor  and  patience 
as  a  thinker ;  the  wide  and  generous  ranges 
of  his  reading  and  study,  especially  the  in¬ 
tensity,  the  earnestness  and  persistence  of  his 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  I  might 
almost  say,  he  was  preeminent  among  us. 
How  often  he  used  to  bring  out  latent  and 
precious  meanings  from  texts,  with  which,  as 
we  thought,  we  had  been  thoroughly  familiar, 
but  all  the  secret  of  which  _we  had  not  ex¬ 
plored.  He  seemed  sometimes  to  take  off  the 
surface  words,  to  unclose  the  native  gold  be¬ 
neath  ;  at  other  times  we  felt  that  he  would 
exhaust  language  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
native  force  and  meaning  of  the  text.  How 
steeped  his  mind  was  in  Scriptural  idioms  both 
in  sermon  and  in  prayer !  His  thought  took 
the  form  of  the  Scriptural  language  for  its  ex¬ 
pression,  as  though  it  were  his  very  vernacu¬ 
lar.  And  in  all  his  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
how  instantly  and  surely  he  came  to  Christ, 
as  the  supreme  revelation  of  God,  as  that 
manifestation  upon  which  everything  rests, 
and  with  which  everything  is  vital,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  His  clear  apprehension 
and  vivid  conception  of  Christ  as  Heavenly 
Lord,  was  the  power  of  his  ministry,  as  it 
was  of  his  character.  He  felt  himself  a  wit¬ 


ness  for  the  Master,  and  he  meant  to  be,  and 
was,  a  faithful  and  loyal  minister  for  Him. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  message — not  a  theorist, 
not  a  doctrinaire,  not  a  mere  instructor  in  the¬ 
ological  propositions.  He  was  here  for  the 
Master,  whose  glory  was  in  all  the  Scripture, 
and  whose  presence  he  felt  in  all  his  personal 
life  and  work.  He  had  a  message  to  deliver, 
and  was  straitened  in  spirit  until  it  was  deliv¬ 
ered.  So  it  was,  indeed,  that  he  became  the 
eloquent  preacher  whom  we  knew.  Every 
fibre  of  his  being,  physical  and  moral,  came 
in  to  contribute  to  the  intensity  and  power  of 
his  utterance,  and  brought  men  and  women  in 
such  vast  numbers  to  hear  his  words.  I  used 
often  to  think,  when  I  was  in  the  pulpit  with 
him  or  in  the  congregation  before  him,  that 
even  that  mighty  physical  frame  would  be 
shaken  to  pieces  with  the  earnestness,  the 
momentum,  the  self  forgetful  intensity  of  his 
thought  and  utterance.  But  so  it  was  that  he 
put  himself  into  other  lives ;  put  his  thought 
into  other  minds,  his  feeling  and  purpose  into 
other  spirits,  and  swayed  assemblies  with  his 
impressive  and  masterful  utterance. 

We  have  known  him  as  a  great  preacher,  and 
some  of  us  have  known  him,  no  doubt,  in  the 
playfulness  and  affectionateness, the  thoughtful 
tenderness  of  his  domestic  household  life. 
How  much  he  contributed  to  the  joy  and 
strength  of  that  dear  household  1  How  surely 
gladness  and  reward,  a  sweeter  confidence  and 
exhaltation  of  spirit  came  with  him  into  it  as 
often  as  he  entered  the  door ! 

We  have  known  something,  too,  of  his  warm 
and  wide  sympathies  for  the  needy  and  the 
weak  to  whom  he  ministered,  and  some  of  us 
know  something,  indeed  much,  of  the  genial 
and  quaint  humor,  the  elastic  playfulness  of 
thought  and  of  speech,  which  were  so  native 
to  him  and  hereditary  with  him.  And  we 
know  something  of  his  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  musical  in  thought  and  in  expression, 
how  poetry  attracted  him,  or  melodious  prose. 
His  fondness  for  the  Scottish  hymns  was 
beautiful  to  see.  It  was  not  merely  because 
they  were  associated  with  his  early  life,  but 
because  there  was  something  in  the  chiming 
words,  as  well  as  in  the  music  which  attended 
them,  which  stirred  faith  and  hope  in  his 
heart  in  their  loveliest  force.  I  used  to  think 
that  these  elements  of  mind  and  spirit  which 
we  recognized  in  him,  were  like  the  veins  of 
violet  and  rose  in  the  Scotch  granite,  of  which 
also  he  reminded  one,  not  detracting  from  its 
strength,  but  adding  how  much  to  its  beauty  1 

It  was  in  the  impulse  of  this,  his  sympathetic 
spirit,  that  the  effort  for  building  parsonage 
houses  for  those  who  needed  them,  and  who 
could  not  otherwise  provide  them,  especially 
in  the  churches  along  the  frontier,  took  from 
him  its  mighty  furtherance.  It  was  a  move¬ 
ment  not,  I  think,  originating  with  him,  but 
which  certainly,  through  him,  was  carried 
forward  to  sudden  and  magnificent  success, 
and  which  will  remain  a  monument  to  his 
self-forgetting  zeal  and  energy  as  long  as  the 
history  of  the  country  shall  continue.  How 
much  of  comfort  and  of  encouragement  he  has 
thus  given  to  those  laboring  on  the  far  fron¬ 
tiers  or  nearer  home,  to  those  who  without  such 
sympathetic  and  victorious  help  would  have 
been  still  desolate  in  the  wilderness  I 

These  were  traits  which  we,  all  of  as,  per¬ 
haps,  knew— his  intimat%  and  beautiful  affec¬ 
tion  toward  his  own,  the  responsiveness  of  his 
heart  to  those  who  loved  him  and  to  whom  his 
love  went  out  in  return.  Tender  as  the  soft 
and  sunny  meadow  in  summer  was  his  spirit, 
while  stem  toward  iniquity  as  the  flintiest 
rock. 

But  perhaps  you  did  not  know— I  confess 
jor  myself  that  I  did  not— that  which  still 
remains  in  my  thought  as  the  consummating 
grace  in  all  his  character.  I  have  known  him 
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remember,  even  intimately,  for  all  these  years, 
and  in  the  twenty-three  years  since  I  returned 
from  Europe  and  found  him  established  in 
this  pulpit,  our  relations  have  been  constant, 
affectionate,  confidential.  There  has  been  no 
important  public  question  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  churches  or  the  interests  of  the 
community  on  which  I  have  not  freely  and 
frankly  conversed  with  him.  and  we  have 
always  been  in  absolute  harmony  in  our  con¬ 
victions  of  what  was  right,  needful,  and  wise. 
Our  personal  relations  have  been  as  intimate 
and  affectionate  as  it  is  possible  for  those  of 
two  men  to  be,  not  living  side  by  side,  but 
at  some  little  distance,  yet  often  and  gladly 
meeting.  And  yet,  though  I  thought  I  knew 
him  to  the  centre,  1  did  not  understand  that 
power  of  sovereign,  conquering,  God-given 
patience  which  he  exhibited  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  Think  of  it,  my  friends  1 
A  man  in  the  very  fullness  of  vigor  and  power, 
with  every  faculty  disciplined,  with  all  the 
instruments  of  public  speech  at  his  perfect 
command,  with  his  settled,  steadfast,  and 
mighty  convictions  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
of  the  privilege  of  declaring  this  to  men,  hav¬ 
ing  just  reached  the  grand  climacteric  of  his 
life,  is  suddenly  overtaken  by  this  unexpected 
and  subtle  cerebral  shock,  is  thrown  aside 
from  public  service,  shut  within  the  doors  of 
home,  and  admonished  that  his  end  on  earth 
is  not  far  distant  I  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
can  say,  “That  was  a  strain  which  I  could 
bearl”  I  say  for  myself,  frankly,  “I  could 
not, -thus  and  then,  have  borne  it.”  And  1 
went  to  his  sick-chamber  when  I  heard  of 
the  stroke  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  timid, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  in  my  approach 
to  him.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  a  deep  despondency,  a  dire  de¬ 
pression,  perhaps  even  something  of  painful 
rebelliousness  against  the  divine  will  and  ap¬ 
pointment;  certainly  something  of  sadness  and 
moroseness  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  life 
which  was  swelling  around  him,  and  felt  that 
in  it  he  could  never  resume  his  place.  Instead, 
I  found  a  perfect  peace,  and  utter  resignation 
to  the  divine  will,  a  desire  to  have  God’s  will 
accomplished  in  him,  as  it  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  him.  I  took  away  more  blessing 
from  that  sick-room  than  I  had  even  dared  to 
hope  to  carry  thither.  The  maiden  whose 
name  is  “Peace”  was  there.  He  was  in  the 
land  of  Beulah,  where  the  shining  ones  walk. 
He  was  looking  forward  from  the  summit  of 
the  delectable  mountains  to  the  land  and  the 
city  which  are  beyond.  He  wanted  to  live,  if 
be  might ;  indeed,  he  longed  to  live,  he  prayed 
to  live,  that  he  might  still  further  serve  God 
and  His  Son  in  the  ministry  of  the  truth.  Yet 
whensoever  the  summons  should  come,  he  was 
ready  to  “  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better.  ”  He  accepted  whatever  bad 
come,  or  should  come,  as  the  loving,  divine 
appointment,  and  while  I  may  forget  many 
lessons  of  the  truth  which  I  have  heard  from 
his  lips,  and  many  inspirations  to  nobler  work 
which  I  have  received  from  his  'spirit,  I  shall 
never  forget,  while  life  continues,  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  that  blessing  which  was  on  bis  face 
and  in  bis  utterance  while  I  sat  by  his  bed¬ 
side  and  knelt  there  in  prayer.  It  was  the 
crown  and  consummation  of  all  his  character 
and  of  all  bis  career. 

And  now  be  is  |^nel  He  said  to  a  dear 
friend  of  his,  and  of  some]^wbo  are  present 
who  bade  him  “goodbye”  at  her  country 
house  last  summer:  *My  dear,  a  Christian 
should  never  say  goodbye  ^to  a  believing  dia- 
oipie.”  And  so  here  is  not  any  final  separa¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  parting  for  a  little^time,  and 
then  we  shall  be  together  again. 

None  certainly  can  doubt  that  be  has  gone 
to  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  loved 


so  ardently  and  served  so  zealously  and  with 
whom  be  is  forever  henceforth.  All  these 
graces  and  powers,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  came  to  him.  no 
doubt,  in  a  measure,  as  men  say,  by  the  law 
of  Christian  heredity,  for  he  was  born  of  godly 
ancestors,  in  the  veins  of  some  of  whom  ran 
martyr  blood.  But  his  supreme  quality  of 
character  and  of  consecration  to  Christ  came 
from  the  grace  of  God  within  him,  as  be  him¬ 
self  delighted  to  recognize ;  and  that  grace 
is  now  only  revealed  to  him  in  its  perfect 
beauty,  as  the  rough  stalk,  long  ripening,  at  last 
bursts  into  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  blossom. 

We  cannot  tarry  here,  I  am  sure,  for  the 
moments  that  remain,  without  feeling  how 
great  and  eminent  is  that  office  of  the  preach¬ 
er  of  Christ,  to  which  be  was  devoted.  How 
widely  in  the  earth,  and  how  far  into  the 
eternities,  go  the  influences  from  every  ear 
nest  and  faithful  pulpit  I  We  cannot  but  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  he  has  been  welcomed  on 
the  other  side  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who 
have  gone  from  this  and  other  congregations, 
guided  and  helped  by  him  up  to  the  jasper 
walls  and  crystal  threshold,  there  welcoming 
him  with  hallelujahs.  We  cannot  but  know 
that  he  has  been  welcomed  by  the  Master, 
whom  he  here  so  faithfully  and  so  lovingly 
served,  and  that  his  perfect  joy  has  come  in 
bis  vision  of  the  face  of  Christ  I  It  is  one  of 
the  privations  of  advancing  years,  as  they  go 
by,  that  so  many  pass  before  us  into  the  great 
beyond,  arriving  safely  at  the  immortal  home, 
but  leaving  the  places  which  have  been 
familiar  and  dear  to  us  in  association  with 
them,  so  shadowed  and  so  lonely  I  But  ah, 
how  sweet  it  is  to  know  that  those  going  be¬ 
fore  us  in  faithful  service  are  waiting  us  be 
yond ;  that  the  faces  which  here  made  the 
sunshine  of  our  life  shall  shine  again  on  us ; 
that  the  bands  which  have  poured  the  very 
wine  of  life,  as  from  silver  chalices,  into 
our  spirits,  shall  grasp  ours  again,  in  the 
celestial  reunion,  where  shall  be  no  more 
partings  and  no  more  tears  I  We  shall  not  see 
him  again  in  life  on  the  earth,  but  we  shall 
see  him  and  be  with  him,  if  we  are  Christ’s, 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  glory  of  a  perfected, 
celestial  holiness,  and  join  with  him  in  the 
triumphant  praise  of  God  and  in  the  blessed 
experiences  which  he  already  has  of  all  which 
lies  in  that  mighty  divine  word,  “After  the 
power  of  an  endless  life  I”  Amen. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York  has 
had  so  far  a  prosperous  year,  and  has  given 
much  satisfaction  to  its  constituency.  On 
February  25,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  8:15 
p.  M. ,  the  general  topic  being  Patriotism, 
two  speakers  will  appear  who  will  make  the 
meeting  memorable  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  is 
one,  and  he  will  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  his  own  and  the  Union’s  reputation.  His 
subject  is  Americanism.  The  other  is  Rev. 
Wm.  G.  Frost,  D.  D.,  of  Berea,  Kentucky, 
whose  topic  will  be  Kentucky’s  Contribution 
to  Patriotism.  On  the  occasion  of  a  reception 
to  Dr.  Frost  in  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
large  company  of  gentlemen  present  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  its  praise  of  his  address,  and  it 
was  at  once  suggested  that  he  be  secured,  if 
possible,  for  the  Presbyterian  Union.  The 
Literary  Committee  predict  a  fresh  and  stir¬ 
ring  address  from  him  and  bespeak  a  large 
attendance.  The  music  will  be  attractive, 
and  the  usual  collation  will  be  served.  Tick 
ets  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Booth,  No.  19  East  16th  street. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryoa  of  Omaha  is  spend¬ 
ing  some  weeks  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  recuper¬ 
ating  from  bis  exhausting  labors  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  relief  for  the  Ne¬ 
braska  sufferers. 


YJRGINIA  IN  WHITE. 

By  Bar.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyler. 

I  had  often  seen  the  “Old  Dominion”  when 
arrayed  in  living  green,  and  now  I  have  had 
a  look  at  her  dressed  in  white,  and  I  do  not 
fancy  the  change  of  costume.  Next  to  New 
York,  Virginia  contains  more  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  of  natural  scenery  than  any  of  the  sea¬ 
board  States ;  but  they  ought  to  be  seen  in 
summer.  My  run  into  the  old  historic  com¬ 
monwealth  last  week  was  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Assocations,  which  was  held  at  Staunton 
on  the  7tb,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  February. 

I  was  most  fortunate  in  my  escort.  That 
moat  genial  of  Virginians,  Major  Jed  Hotch¬ 
kiss— whom  Dr.  Field  has  already  introduced 
to  the  readers  of  The  Evaneglist  in  bis  “Bright 
Lights  and  Dark  Shadows” — met  me  on  the 
train  just  as  it  left  Washington.  A  more  viva¬ 
cious  and  instructive  companion  I  could  not 
have'had ;  for  what  Major  Hotchkiss  does  not 
know  about  Virginia  is  not  worth  knowing. 
He  was  Stonewall  Jackson’s  topographical  en¬ 
gineer,  was  on  General  Lee’s  staff,  and  is  an 
accomplished  geologist  and  scientist  gener¬ 
ally.  Originally  a  Broome  County  boy  from 
this  State,  he  was  the  ver.T  man  to  take 
strong  ground  for  a  cordial  reunion  of  North 
and  South  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  over. 
We  went  out  from  Alexandria  on  the  railroad 
that  crosses  the  very  heart  of  the  battle  re¬ 
gion,  and  the  Major  had  marched  or  fought 
over  nearly  every  rod  of  it.  He  pointed  out 
to  me  the  various  headquarters  that  Lee  had 
occupied,  and  the  scenes  of  many  a  hard  fight. 

I  was  also  familiar  with  the  region  about  Cul¬ 
pepper,  for  I  had  visited  Grant’s  army  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Christian  Commission  and  had 
preached  to  our  “boys  in  blue”  on  the  eve  of 
the  bloody  battles  in  the  wilderness.  A  great 
change  has  occurred  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Forests  that  were  cut  down  have  grown 
up  again;  old  plantation  houses  have  been 
lebuilt,  and  many  bright  new  residences  have 
been  erected.  Virginia  has  been  a  real  gainer 
by  a  war  which  brought  some  temporary  deso¬ 
lations. 

‘At  Culpepper  I  saw  the  house  in  which  I 
first  met  General  Grant,  at  the  close  of  April, 
1864.  The  General  stood  smoking  his  cigar 
before  a  pine  fire,  and  when  I  rallied  him  play¬ 
fully  about  it,  he  said  to  me:  “I  smoke  more 
than  I  ought  to;  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  in  this 
kind  of  life ;  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  I  mean 
to  quit  it.”  But  his  cigar  proved  to  be  harder 
to  conquer  than  the  Confederates.  Near  Cul¬ 
pepper  rises  Pony  Mountain,  from  the  top  of 
which  I  bad  seen  the  whole  mighty  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  also  descried  the  flash  of  the 
muskets  of  some  of  Lee’s  army  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Rapidan.  It  was  the  greatest 
military  spectacle  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and 
within  a  week  from  that  day  thousands  of 
those  men  were  lying  dead  or  wounded  among 
the  thickets  of  the  Wilderness.  An  engage¬ 
ment  to  return  to  Washington  prevented  me 
from  witnessing  those  terrible  scenes  of  blood. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Rapidan,  near 
Orange  Court  House,  stands  the  native  home 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor.  If  one  should 
go  up  in  a  balloon  from  the  mountain  south¬ 
west  of  Orange  village,  he  could  see  with  a 
spyglass  the  residences  of  four  Presidents  of 
the  United  States— Zachary  Taylor’s,  James 
Madison’s  at  Montpelier,  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
at  Monticello,  and  James  Monroe’s  in  Char¬ 
lottesville.  It  was  over  that  region  that  Corn¬ 
wallis  manoeuvred  before  he  was  “  bagged”  at 
Yorktown.  At  Gordonsville  I  saw  the  spot 
where  stood  the  church  in  which  James  Wad¬ 
dell,  the  eloquent  “  Blind  Preacher,”  delivered 
the  discourse  that  has  been  made  famous  by 
the  description  of  it  by  William  Wirt.  Mrs. 
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Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  wae  a  daughter  of 
Waddell,  and  used  to  talk  to  me  about  her 
father;  and  Dr.  Alexander  described  to  me 
tw'o  speeches  he  had  heard  by  Patrick  Henry  1 1 
On  the  roadside  near  Charlottesville  stands 
the  remnant  of  the  old  mill  owned  by  JefTer 
son’s  father,  and  the  immortal  “Tom”  him¬ 
self  was  born  close  by  it.  We  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Monticello  perched  upon  an  ad¬ 
joining  lofty  hill ;  the  old  mansion  is  still 
kept  in  good  condition. 

Staunton  is  a  thriving  town  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  people,  at  the  head  of  the  superb  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley.  It  must  be  most  picturesque 
in  summer,  for  it  was  beautiful  even  in  its 
winter  costume.  So  snowy  and  severe  a  win^* 
ter  has  not  been  known  in  that  region  foi 
many  years.  There  are  four  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies  in  ^Staunton  — 
one  of  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs.  Stuart,  the  widow  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  the  famous  Confederate  cavalry  leader. 
Our  convention  was  very  largely  attended, 
there  being  many  young  men  present  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  (which  now  has  500 
students)  and  from  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute,  and  Washington  and  Lee  Col¬ 
lege  at  Lexington,  and  several  other  literary 
institutions.  The  big-hearted  Stauntonians 
entertained  us  handsomely,  and  all  the  pas¬ 
tors  in  the  town  attended  our  meetings.  The 
blizzard  began  its  march  over  the  land  on  the 
evening  that  I  delivered  my  address,  but 
Brother  George  Hall  and  myself  had  no  lack 

of  auditors.  Thane  Miller  of  Cincinnati _ 

whose  eyes  are  of  about  as  much  use  to  him 
as  my  ears  are  to  me— gave  us  a  song  and 
cheery  little  speech.  I  had  to  set  my  face 
homeward  on  Friday  morning,  and  Major 
Hotchkiss— God  bless  him!— was  out  in  the 
storm  to  see  me  off.  Whew !  how  the  snow 
did  fly  about  our  train ;  but  we  pushed  our 
way  through  it,  like  Tam  O’Shanter  on  that 
famous  night  when  “the  de’il  had  business 
on  his  hand,”  until  by  one  o’clock  we  reached 
Brandy  Station.  Then  we  ran  into  a  snow¬ 
bank  and  stuck.  There  we  should  have  quar¬ 
tered  for  the  night  if  a  freight  engine  had  not 
mercifully  come  up  and  hauled  us  out.  By 
hard  pulling  we  reached  Manassas  Junction  in 
the  evening,  where  we  found  three  trains 
already  “stalled.”  In  the  old  “ramshackle” 
hotel  we  found  rather  primitive  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  the  landlord  “showed  no  little  kind¬ 
ness,  for  they  kindled  a  fire  by  reason  of  the 
cold”  in  a  room  about  down  to  zero.  At  half 
past  three  in  the  morning  our  conductor 
flashed  his  lantern  into  my  eyes  and  roused 
me  up  to  start  for  Washington.  We  found  the 
track  had  been  cleared  by  great  gangs  of  men, 
and  reached  Washington  by  seven  o’clock. 
As  a  train  was  just  starting  for  New  York, 
we  hastened  on  board,  but  alasl  a  few  miles 
this  side  of  Baltimore  a  blundering  locomo¬ 
tive  (sent  down  to  clear  away  the  snow) 
plunged  across  our  track  and  squatted  down 
there!  For  seven  long  hours  the  “wreck 
movers”  were  at  work  in  hauling  away  that 
preposterous  engine.  To  while  away  the 
tedium,  the  passengers  set  me  upon  a  “parlor 
lecture,*  and  we  Anally  got  under  way  and 
reached  Jersey  City  at  midnight.  And  this 
has  been  my  share  of  the  blessings  of  the 
blizzard. 

On  the  train  I  got  Northern  papers  announc¬ 
ing  the  death  of  my  dear  Brother  Taylor  of 
the  Tabernacle,  who  has  gone  to  join  that 
other  glorious  Scotsman,  Dr.  McCosh,  among 
the  crowned  ones  on  high.  Also  I  heard  that 
my  beloved  elder  of  the  Lafayette-avenue 
Church,  Ourdon  Burchard,  had  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two.  He 
was  a  native  of  Utica,  a  deacon  in  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander’s  church  in  New  York,  and  for 


I  twenty-five  years  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  useful  elders  in  my  Brooklyn  flock.  “A 
good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  the 
Scriptural  eulogy  won  by  Gurdon  Burchard. 
He  belonged  to  that  type  of  zealous  Chris¬ 
tians  converted  under  Charles  G.  Finney. 
There  are  hundreds  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  who  knew  and  loved  this  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Master. 

AFTER  THE  STORM. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

There  have  been  tragedies  on  the  sea  and 
sore  trials  on  the  land  from  the  sudden 
storms  and  frosts  of  February.  But  there  is 
no  cloud  in  this  radiant  scene  that  greets 
your  eye  at  any  hour  from  sun-rising  to  the 
moon  lit  midnight.  Far  and  wide  lies  the 
still  whiteness  of  the  snow,  over  which  all 
sorts  of  beauty  dance  with  gleeful  aspect  and 
bewitching  charm.  In  the  wooded  hill  top  at 
your  back,  the  wind  out  of  the  cold  wave 
keeps  up  a  long  murmur  rising  now  and  again 
to  a  surf-like  roar,  and  down  below  the  drifts 
of  snow  respond  with  swirling  cloudlets  that 
go  racing  away  to  play  pranks  with  practical 
people  and  give  zest  to  the  frolics  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  All  day  long  they  dance  and  fly  away 
in  the  sunshine,  mere  wisps  of  delicate  frost 
crystals,  and  yet  what  mischief  have  they 
done !  Fifty  trains  of  home  comers  from  the 
city  yonder  are  in  sight  at  once,  as  the  sun 
looking  over  the  mountain  behind  you  brings 
them  into  strong  relief,  and  every  one  of  the 
fifty  is  fighting  for  right  of  way,  with  a  pant¬ 
ing  frenzy  that  has  grown  desperate  as  the 
lightly  drifting  snow  steadily  blocked  the 
road. 

Now  the  stars  are  out  in  the  brave  splendor 
of  Sirius  and  Aldebaran,  reenforced  by  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Mars ;  the  wind  has  a  deeper  tone 
as  the  cold  is  tenser,  and  soon  the  moon’s  sil¬ 
ver  gilt  disc  breaks  the  white  line  of  the  Pali 
sades  and  floods  the  intervening  landscape 
with  a  new  glory.  Down  there  the  snow 
dance  goes  on  with  growing  vigor.  Amid 
the  gleam  of  ice  and  the  glitter  of  lights  you 
espy  here  and  there  the  flash  of  a  headlight 
and  hear  “faint  and  far”  the  fierce  scream  of 
some  belated  engine  fighting  the  smothering 
snow  like  a  giant  wrestling  with  ensnaring 
spells.  For  him  to  linger  is  to  be  lost.  An 
hour’s  stop  is  fatal  to  all  endeavor.  So 
through  the  brilliant  night  the  war  wages 
with  steam  and  steel,  struggling  unresistingly 
in  a  death  grapple  with  wreathing  snow.  To 
one  looking  on  from  this  calm  height  it  is  a 
spectacle  of  marvellous  beauty;  to  them  yon¬ 
der,  it  is  the  hardest  reality,  the  sternest 
necessity  for  vigilance  and  push.  The  great¬ 
est  battles  of  men  are  fought  in  a  similar 
environment  and  in  like  conditions.  The  in¬ 
tangible  foes  come  in  flurries,  swift  and  re¬ 
lentless  as  these  flying  battalions  of  the  per¬ 
vading  snow  flakes.  Once  give  them  the 
upper  hand  and  they  build  a  prison— it  may 
be  a  tomb. 

Letting  the  eye  run  along  the  lights  down  to 
the  Narrows,  the  doors  of  the  great  sea  open 
out  beyond  the  ice-burdened  waters  of  the 
Bay,  There  is  a  rhythmic  flash  of  revolving 
lights,  and  now  a  flare  of  rockets  as  some  de¬ 
layed  ship,  like  the  gallant  Gascogne,  is  re¬ 
ported,  or  comes  heavily  in,  covered  with 
frozen  spray,  like  an  animated  iceberg,  bring¬ 
ing  a  living  picture  of  the  perils  of  the  winter 
voyage.  Of  those  on  board,  some  have  been 
snatched  by  strong  and  saving  bands  from 
the  very  abyss  of  danger  and  despair.  Others 
like  them  have  perished  in  the  dreadful  lone¬ 
liness  of  death  in  sight  of  deliverers.  What 
a  solemn  message  these  arriving  ships  bring 
in !  They  come  from  the  rim  of  eternity,  the 
realms  of  destruction  and  death,  into  the 
throbbing  centres  of  life  and  time.  Like  soihe 


Samuel  brought  up  from  the  grave,  these 
hoary  ships  sail  in  from  the  icy  sea  and  look 
into  our  faces  with  an  eloquence  that  strikes 
us  dumb.  So  close  are  the  mighty  mysteries 
of  our  life  1  They  do  not  hide  in  the  vast 
space  of  the  ocean ;  they  haunt  the  coast  or 
which  we  live.  They  find  voice  just  where 
the  disabled  ship  finds  ground.  Men  perish  in 
our  sight  every  day.  When  a  ship  founders 
near  the  shore  and  the  sailor,  hunted  out  of 
his  cabin,  climbs  the  bare  spars  for  a  last 
clutch  at  life,  it  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  a 
disclosure  of  that  which  every  one  of  us 
knows  and  feels  if  his  heart  is  still  alive.  Or 
when  one  ship  destroys  another,  sinks  her 
suddenly  at  night  with  no  sufficient  deliver¬ 
ance,  even  that  is  not  different  from  the  soul- 
wrecks  and  heart  wreck  that  make  a  grave¬ 
yard  of  our  private  life. 

But  the  sharp  cold  of  the  winter’s  night 
drives  us  to  the  shelter  of  our  bouse.  The 
glory  of  the  winter’s  sunshine  is  very  daz¬ 
zling,  the  splendor  of  the  winter  stars  and  of 
the  careering  full  moon  is  enchantment.  Still 
we  shiver.  We  seek  our  humbler  fireside  and 
draw  closer  to  the  cheerful  lamplight.  A  man 
was  not  made  to  live  out-doors.  If  he  tries 
that  style  of  life  at  any  length,  he  swiftly  runs 
back  toward  savagery.  Faith  in  God  and 
Christ  and  heaven  is  the  humanizing  heart- 
shelter  of  man.  Religion  lights  our  homestead 
fires,  providing  a  refuge  and  all  the  refining 
forces  of  our  life.  The  agnostic  spurns  the 
house ;  he  runs  abroad  very  bravely  during  the 
day.  Muffled  up  in  his  indifference  he  rollicks 
like  the  children  in  the  snow.  He  tries  to 
forget  the  night — the  end  1  Unbelief  is  irra¬ 
tional  because  it  leads  nowhere  and  makes  a 
man  take  all  the  risks  of  being  left  outside  at 
last.  We  rejoice  in  the  snow  and  the  glory  of 
the  earth  and  sky.  But  we  know  that  the 
field-mice  and  the  ground  crops  and  grasses 
and  spring  flowers  are  under  shelter  when  we 
go  in  to  the  living  warmth  and  shut  out  the 
bitter  cold.  A  man  outside  is  a  soul  exposed 
to  every  possible  disaster.  And  there  is  no 
clime  nor  sphere,  no  distant  island,  no  lonely 
star,  that  can  make  a  safe  and  secure  place  for 
the  man  who  is  without  God  “in  the  world  1” 

Finally,  God  is  our  Preserver  from  another 
“Age  of  Ice.”  When  the  cold  strengthens  He 
cuts  the  giant’s  thews  by  touch  of  the  sun¬ 
shine.  The  warm  waves  lengthen  already 
toward  the  summer.  It  snows  away  to  the 
tropics  now;  but  who  doubts  the  result? 
God’s  frosts  are  the  best  restorers. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  founded  without  denominational 
affliiations  and  for  some  years  looked  upon 
with  apprehension  because  of  the  supposed 
uncertainty  of  its  religious  standards,  stands 
almost  first  among  colleges  in  the  matter  of 
Bible  Study.  The  University  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  is  indeed,  rather  than  the  Univer¬ 
sity  as  such  which  fosters  this  system,  but 
the  teachers  are  in  all  cases  connected  with 
the  University.  The  following  are  the  courses 
offered  this  year:  (1)  A  general  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  course  aiming  at  a  systematic,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
institutions,  history,  biography  and  geography 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  preliminary  to  future 
study,  given  by  Professor  Jacoby  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  department.  (2)  A  course  on  the 
life  of  Christ  according  to  the  gospel  of  John, 
by  Bfrs.  Hooker,  principal  of  Sage  College. 
(3)  The  theology  of  Paul  as  developed  in  bit 
Epistles,  with  special  reference  to  Cbristology, 
by  Rev,  M.  C.  Tyler,  Professor  of  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Philosophy  of  Religions.  (4)  The 
Bible  as  literature,  with  special  reference  to 
Hebrew  poetry,  by  Professor  Emerson  of  the 
department  of  English.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Christian  Association  to  present  Bible  study 
in  every  way  that  may  be  of  use  to  classes  of 
students,  affording  advantages  for  intellectual 
or  critical,  spiritual  or  devotional,  and  prac¬ 
tical  study.  The  .classes,  which  meet  once  a 
week,  usually  on  Sunday,  are  always  ivell 
attended. 
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WHY  WAS  DR.  GREEN  NOT  XAXED! 

The  Special  Committee  to  Revise  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Blanks  of  the  Assembly’s  Minutes  will 
doubtless  report  in  May  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
steps  in  its  appointment  are  of  interest.  The 
Assembly  at  Washington  was  overtured  by  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  and  we  think  that  by 
one  or  two  Presbyteries,  to  revise  the  statis¬ 
tical  columns  of  the  Minutes,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  show  more  clearly  the  special  lines 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  Church.  This  over¬ 
ture  was  referred  to  the  Assembly’s  Special 
Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  S^^^ated  Clerk  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  to  report  at  the  following  Assembly,  that 
held  in  Saratoga  in  May  of  last  year.  The 
Committee  had  a  meeting,  the  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly  being  present,  and  the  Rev. 
L.  Van  Schoonhoven  of  Buffalo,  who  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Synodical  Committee  to  urge 
the  overture  before  the  Assembly  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  w’as  agreed  at  that  meeting  to  report 
to  the  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  recommending 
that  the  Assembly  appoint  a  special  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  the  Stated  Clerk  should  be  a 
member,  to  take  into  consideration  the  sub 
ject  of  revising  all  of  the  statistical  columns 
as  well  as  those  pertaining  solely  to  Benefi¬ 
cence.  This  report  was  in  due  time  made  by 
Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green,  the  Chairman  of  the  As 
sembly’s  Special  Committee  of  Systematic 
Beneficence,  and  was  adopted.  The  matter 
here  paused  for  son.e  reason  not  explained. 
The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  had  failed  up 
to  the  time  of  the  final  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Assembly  to  appoint  this  Committee. 
And  opportunely  and  properly,  as  most  will 
agree,  Dr.  Green,  who  had  made  the  report, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Moderator  to  the 
omission,  and  hereupon  authority  was  given 
the’Moderator  to  appoint  the  Committee  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly.  Naturally, 
and  following  established  precedent,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  would  have  been  appointed  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Committee.  A  reference  to  the 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  however,  shows  that  | 
he  was  not  only  not  made  chairman,  but  was 
not  even  placed  on  the  Committee !  More  than 
parliamentary  usage  is  involved  in  this  matter. 
The  contemplated  revision  of  the  Benevo 
lent  columns  of  the  Minutes  made  it  especially 
pertinent  and  important  that  Dr.  Green,  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  giving  our  Benevolent  re¬ 
turns  special  attention,  should  have  had  a  place 
on  that  Committee.  His  appointment  by  the 
Assembly  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Pomeroy, 
presumes  special  knowledge  on  his  part  of 
the  matters  involved. 

The  unexpected  and  unusual  action  of  the 
Moderator  in  constituting  the  Committee  has 
naturally  excited  comment  among  those  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  queer  proceeding.  That  others 
may  be  equally  well  advised,  inquiry  of  Dr. 
Green  as  to  why  he  was  not  given  a  place, 
has  elicited  the  following  brief  facts,  which 
we  venture  to  quote  just  as  received. 

“That  he  had  written  to  both  Dr.  Roberts 
and  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  to  know 
why  he  was  not  thus  appointed,  and,  to  thank 
the  Moderator  for  not  adding  this  burden  to 
his  work ;  that  he  had  received  a  very  court¬ 
eous  reply  from  Dr.  Roberts  in  which  he  had 
said  that  he  had  urged  Dr.  Green’s  name  for 
the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  failing  in  that,  had  urged  that  he  have  a 
place  on  the  Committee ;  and  for  further  in 
formation  referred  him  to  the  Moderator  of 


the  Assembly ;  that  the  Moderator  of  the  As 
sembly  had  never  answered  the  letter  written 
him  for  information.” 

It  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  quite  ptossible  that 
Dr.  Green  is  herein  receiving  punishment 
for  his  course  at  a  former  Assembly?  It  was 
he,  we  believe,  who  introduced  the  resolution 
in  the  Assembly  at  Portland  which  carried,  as 
against  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries,  of  which  Dr.  Muchmore 
was  then  Chairman! 

Wherefore  it  is  to  be  said,  we  have  had 
Moderators  that  could  be,  and  who  delighted 
to  be,  magnanimous  ,  and  we  have  had  Moder¬ 
ators  of  another  sort,  who  proved  woefully 
heterodox  touching  matters  of  temper  and 
conduct  well  within  the  purview  of  our 
Standards. 

NINETY  THREE  BEAUTIFCL  YEARS. 

Last  Friday  a  company  who  knew  the  worth 
of  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Charles  Butler  met  at  his  house  to 
celebrate  his  birthday.  It  needed  the  ninety- 
three  candles  with  which  the  table  was 
lighted  to  convince  those  who  looked  into  his 
face  that  his  life  had  been  so  long  as  that,  so 
strong  is  he  yet  and  full  of  joy  in  living.  And 
why  should  he  not  have  joy?  For  ninety- 
three  years  the  world  has  been  the  better  be¬ 
cause  he  lived  in  it.  Is  that  not  a  cause  for 
joy?  How  much  the  better  those  of  us  little 
know  who  know  only  of  his  public  service 

Y’et  his  public  service  has  been  great.  For 
more  years  than  man}'  of  us  can  count  he  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  University, 
and  his  far-reaching  apprehension  of  what  is 
meant  by  “a  liberal  education”  has  done  much 
to  soften  the  asperities  and  mellow  the  crudi¬ 
ties  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  popular  notions 
on  this  subject.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union 
Seminary,  active  in  promoting  its  material 
interests,  and  brave  in  effort  to  bring  it  to  the 
highest  point  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  use¬ 
fulness.  How  much  does  that  institution  not 
owe  to  his  broad  vision  of  truth  and  loyalty  to 
its  revelations !  Not  less,  surely,  than  to  his 
generous  support.  To  both  these  institutions 
his  gifts  have  been  large  A  University  build¬ 
ing,  the  Edward  Robinson  Chair  of  Biblical 
Theology  are  the  visible  signs  of  much  that  is 
not  visible  even  of  material  gifts,  still  more 
of  thought  and  effort.  How  blest  is  the  city 
that  counts  men  like  this  among  its  inhabi 
tants!  What  an  example  for  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day  to  mould  themselves  upon ! 
This  is  that  which  scattereth  abroad  and  yet 
increaseth. 

Y^et  those  who  gathered  around  him  on  his 
happy  birthday  last  week  felt  that  for  none  of 
his  gifts,  whether  of  money  or  service,  was 
this  community  the  most  to  be  congratulated, 
but  rather  for  himself,  for  the  beautiful  char¬ 
acter,  the  warm  friendship,  the  genial  contact 
with  human  nature,  the  direct  uprightness, 
too  natural  and  spontaneous  to  be  called 
sturdy,  of  which  fie  has  been  the  embodi¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  those  who  know  him  as  if 
he  had  always  grown  straight  skyward  be¬ 
cause  it  was  bis  nature  to,  not  by  dint  of 
buffet  and  struggle  such  as  some  of  us  know. 
And  so,  as  he  sat  there  last  Friday  among  his 
friends,  some  of  them,  like  himself,  far  on  in 
years,  and  some  of  middle  age,  and  some  with 
life  all  yet  before  them,  his  happy  presence 
gave  the  scene  a  sort  of  heavenliness ;  not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  near  in  years  to  the  other  life, 
nor  because  he  was  detached  in  interests  from 
this  one,  but  because  he  seemed  so  nearly  to 
embody  the  ideal  of  manhood,  with  its  loves, 
friendships,  alliances,  services ;  because  all 
these  in  him  were  so  hearty  and  so  true  that 
little  in  them  would  need  to  change  to  be 
eternal.  “So  to  live  is  heaven.” 


SECRETARY  DAVID  B.  COE. 

For  so  many  years  Dr.  Coe  has  been  in  his 
chair  at  the  Bible  House,  representing  the 
Home  Mission  work  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States,  that  his  name 
suggests  the  office.  All  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  his  own  and  kindred  bodies  will  miss 
him  from  the  post  so  long  and  honorably  held. 
Very  few,  minister  or  laymen,  now  in  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Y’^ork  knew  the  genial  and 
efficient  Secretary  in  other  capacity ;  yet  in 
the  fifties  he  was  a  Presbyterian  pastor  of  one 
of  our  city  churches,  active,  forceful,  and  be¬ 
loved,  the  trusted  associate  in  the  old  Third 
Presbytery  of  Hatfield.  Adams,  Prentiss,  Gil- 
lett.  Wood.  Asa  D.  Smith,  and  others.  In  all 
the  church  work  he  was  among  the  foremost. 
In  founding  new  churches,  in  fostering  the  old 
down  town  churches,  in  the  extension  of 
churches  up  town  and  into  the  suburbs,  he 
was  a  large  minded  and  helpful  man  in  the 
Presbytery  councils  and  in  the  congregations. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  was  sought  on  all 
occasions  of  question  as  to  policy  or  of  practi¬ 
cal  concern.  He  was  a  good  counsellor  and  an 
inspiring  teacher  and  guide.  When  the  Con¬ 
gregational  brethren  called  him  to  the  charge 
of  their  Home  Mission  work,  he  left  us  with 
fraternal  regret  most  heartily  reciprocated, 
and  for  a  long  while  there  was  no  man  in  the 
Presbytery  who  could  take  the  place  of  the 
beloved,  friendly,  cheery,  ever  ready  Dr.  Coe. 

As  a  friend  to  Union  Seminary  in  its  early 
days  in  a  not  altogether  friendly  or  congenial 
town.  Dr.  Coe  was  a  delightful  influence,  an 
advocate  both  active  and  winning.  Every¬ 
where  he  uphold  the  wisdom  of  locating  the 
Seminary  in  the  city  when  that  was  a  question 
affecting  its  endowment.  His  word  went  far 
with  intelligent  business  men.  And  when  the 
then  young  and  comparatively  unknown  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hitchcock  was  under  sharp  surveillance 
of  more  than  one  Synod,  it  was  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  many  friends,  and  by  con¬ 
ference  as  they  came  to  his  office  in  town, 
that  he  helped  to  allay  the  distrust  which  had 
been  suddenly  and  rather  needlessly  excited. 
In  the  fullness  of  his  life  he  was  in  touch  with 
every  prominent  man  and  all  leading  issues  of 
the  day.  There  were  ringing  words  from  his 
lips  and  his  pen  which  went  far  and  lingered 
long  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

But  it  was  in  the  quiet  of  personal  contact 
that  Dr.  Coe’s  best  work  was  done.  In  the 
great  awakening  of  1857-58,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  pastor  had  occasion  to  meet  so  many  men, 
young  and  old,  who  had  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come  or  who  needed  counsel  in  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  affairs.  It  is  due  to  one  who  has  gone 
his  quiet  ways  in  these  later  years,  without 
observation,  to  recall  the  activities  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  other  times  in  his  long  and  useful 
life.  His  death  seems  to  snap  the  last  thread 
of  gold  that  has  for  half  a  century  run  through 
the  complex  web  of  our  religious  and  civil 
life.  So  the  unities  are  preserved  amid  the 
wrenches  of  change  Our  brother  also  leaves 
his  representative  in  an  honored  son.  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Coe  of  the  Reformed  Church,  this 
city,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Barrett  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  Richard  C.  Morse  has  rendered  noble 
service  in  the  interest  of  our  Y’oung  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  now  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  holds  the  post  of  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Associations  of  North  America,  and  like  that 
beloved  veteran  young  man,  Mr.  R.  R.  Mc- 
Burney,  he  has  ever  manifested  a  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Associations  quite  beyond  the 
requirements  of  his  official  relations  to  them. 
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HARD  TIMES. 

There  are  many  problems  connected  with  the 
history  of  finance,  but  the  immediate  cause  of 
hard  times  is  no  mystery.  That  results  from 
a  condition  of  debt  practically  universal  and 
«  demand  for  settlement  quite  as  wide.  The 
public  hall  which  can  be  emptied  with  ease 
and  safety  in  ten  minutes,  is  the  scene  of 
tragedy  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  empty  it 
in  ten  seconds.  Assets  which  are  good  in 
time  are  almost  valueless  without  it,  and  each 
enforced  sacrifice  increases  the  crush  to  es¬ 
cape.  The  only  way  to  avoid  hard  times  is  to 
avoid  debt,  and  the  demand  which  will  follow 
inevitably,  “Pay  me  what  thou  owest!” 

Why  do  people  run  into  debt?  First  of  all, 
because  they  exaggerate  the  value  of  a  thing 
they  covet.  The  man  who  has  once  fixed 
upon  a  certain  building  lot  as  desirable  for  his 
future  home,  will  study  that  lot  until  life  does 
not  seem  to  be  worth  living  unless  he  purchase 
it,  even  if  he  must  give  a  mortgage  and  pay 
the  taxes  and  meet  the  assessments  levied 
against  it.  The  man  who  has  submitted  his 
wishes  to  an  architect  and  received  in  return 
the  design  of  a  city  mansion,  or  suburban 
villa,  or  charming  country  seat,  embellished 
as  a  work  of  art,  finds  the  old  home  more  nar¬ 
row  and  ugly  and  inconvenient  than  he  ever 
dreamed  before.  Unless  that  man  burns  up 
the  plan  that  he  cannot  afford  to  execute,  he 
will  attempt  it,  and  achieve  his  own  ruin. 

And  in  that  great  day  when  the  books  shall 
be  opened  and  each  man  called  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  it  will 
be  hard  times  for  those  who  have  exaggerated 
the  pleasures  of  sin  and  purchased  indulgence 
at  a  dreadful  cost.  “Cent  per  cent,”  says  the 
old  proverb,  “shall  a  man  pay  for  every 
vicious  indulgence.”  Nobody  knows  so  well 
as  the  man  who  has  been  drawn  into  paying 
the  cost  of  sin,  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  de¬ 
ception  the  most  cruel  and  fatal  in  the  world. 

But  even  a  more  potent  source  of  hard  times 
is  in  the  over-estimate  men  have  of  their  own 
ability  to  achieve  success.  The  farmer  parts 
with  the  broad  acres  he  has  tilled  successfully, 
because  he  must  needs  show  his  ability  as  a 
trader.  And  by  and-bye  there  is  a  notice  of 
foreclosure  pasted  up  on  the  door  of  his  village 
“store.”  The  lawyer  or  the  minister  feels  that 
he  was  designed  for  a  bonanza  farmer,  and  he 
purchases  a  section  or  two  of  western  land, 
cultivating  it  by  letter  at  a  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles,  until  it  costs  him  his  library. 
The  successful  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes  is 
conscious  that  he  was  destined  by  nature  for 
a  “Napoleon  of  finance,”  until  a  receiver  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  bank  A  bumptious  and  self- 
conceited  people,  confident  of  their  own  ability 
to  do  anything  and  all  things,  will  about  once 
in  so  many  years  experience  just  the  set-back 
we  have  known  for  the  past  year,  and  thus  sor¬ 
rowfully  learn  that  hard  times  are  usually  the 
penalty  which  folly  pays  for  confidence  in  its 
own  wisdom. 

And  the  debt  which  sin  piles  up  is  the  result 
of  a  like  boastfulness.  The  writer  of  this  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting  years  ago  at  a  table  in  a 
restaurant  in  Paris,  when  he  was  uninten¬ 
tionally  the  hearer  of  a  conversation  in  a 
language  it  was  supposed  by  the  speakers  he 
did  not  understand.  A  yonng  fellow  from 
liondon  was  telling  his  French  tu^or  of  the 
“very  remarkable”  conquest  he  had  made 
upon  the  boulevards.  The  “simple  youth,”  as 
Solomon  calls  him,  was  so  charmed  with  his 
euccess  in  so  unexpected  a  quarter  that  he 
poured  into  the  ear  of  bis  friend  such  a  ro¬ 
mance  as  might,  he  believed,  constitute  the 
plot  of  a  modern  romance.  What  was  his  evi¬ 
dent  surprise  to  hear  from  thn  Parisian,  as  he 
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pushed  back  hisplate  in  unconcealed  weariness, 
“My  young  friend,  I  have  heard  all  of  that 
more  than  a  thousand  times.”  And  one  could 
see  by  the  change  that  came  over  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  “young  man  devoid  of  under¬ 
standing,”  he  had  learned  that  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  masher,  he  was  simply  a  dupe.  And 
when  the  victim  of  sin  is  called  upon  to  pay 
its  cost,  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  penalty 
will  be  the  patent  proof  that  instead  of  being 
a  world- conqueror,  he  is  onl3'  one  more  fool 
added  to  the  long  roll. 

Among  the  Japanese  the  god  of  thunder  is 
represented  by  the  most  frightful  features  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  countenance  of  any 
being  at  all  resembling  man.  And  to  this 
creature  the  name  Ema  is  given.  It  is  a 
proverb  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  that  “When 
the  sinner  comes  to  settle  he  will  see  Ema’s 
face.”  But  “the  prudent  man  foreseeth  the 
evil  and  hideth  himself.”  Self  indulgence  and 
self-confidence  lure  men  into  entanglements 
which  mean  “hard  times”  for  the  future.  But 
the  lessons  which  come  to  men  with  their 
financial  losses  may,  by  God's  blessing,  result 
in  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 


SEWING  CIRCLES. 

It  is  an  admitted  truth  that  forbearance 
sometimes  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  it  is  no  sin  for  the  worm  to 
turn.  In  fact,  the  sin  would  be  in  not  turning. 
Women  have  for  many  years  born  with  ex¬ 
emplary  patience,  incompatible  repetitions  of 
an  imputation  so  stale  now  that  it  was  really 
a  surprise  to  meet  it  in  the  pages  of  the  up-to- 
date  Evangelist. 

What  was  said  rceently  in  a  letter  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Evangelist  concerning  Presi¬ 
dent  Finney’s  probable  opinion  of  “Shakes¬ 
peare  in  Church,”  and  the  union  in  our  per¬ 
sonality  of  actor  and  elder,  the  writer  passes 
with  a  recommendation  to  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration.  But  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
sewing  circle  that  ought  to  be  styled  a  “rip¬ 
ping  meeting,”  she  will,  in  behalf  of  the  sis¬ 
terhood  of  the  Church,  hesitatingly  undertake 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

The  first  is,  that  if— as  is  implied  in  the  let¬ 
ter  in  question— there  was  deplorable  harm  in 
the  old-time  sewing  cii-cle,  the  supposition 
that  there  is  less  harm  in  something  else, 
“Shakespeare  in  Church,”  for  instance,  is 
faint  praise.  The  tendency  of  things  under 
church  patronage  should,  one  would  suppose, 
be  positively  good  instead  of  comparatively 
evil. 

The  next  suggestion  is  this:  The  sewing 
circle  of  President  Finney’s  day  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  women  in  the  interest  of  the  church. 
The  most  influential  women  in  the  church 
were  its  officers,  and  the  best  women  in  the 
churches,  the  cream  of  society,  in  fact,  con¬ 
stituted  its  membership.  If  we  are  of  good 
Christian  stock,  our  mothers  and  grandmoth¬ 
ers  certainly  were  “constituent  parts”  of  these 
assemblages  of  women,  best  styled,  as  the 
Buffalo  correspondent  thinks,  “ripping  meet¬ 
ings.  ” 

Thirdly  is  a  two-horned  dilemma.  If  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  were  not  in  these 
societies,  they  must  have  been  of  no  account. 
If  they  were  in  them,  to  countenance  the 
libellous  saying  alluded  to  by  the  correspond¬ 
ent,  isunfllial. 

Fourthly :  If— and  it  cannot  be  controverted 
—the  most  influential  and  most  Christian 
women  in  the  churches  constituted  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  societies,  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  truth  of  the  allegation  is  an  im¬ 
possibility.  The  fig  tree  does  not  bear  thistles. 

Fifthly :  It  does  not  require  a  sewing  circle 


to  encourage  “ripping”  of  the  kind  hinted  at. 
This  industry  seems  to  have  had  a  modest 
prosperity  with  the  sex  which  does  not  use  the 
needle  —  a  prosperity  not  affected  by  the 
decadence  of  the  sewing  circle. 

Finally,  the  sewing  circle  seems  to  bo  about 
to  “resume.”  It  is  on  this  ♦iae.  The^n  de 
sUcle  rag  carpet  is  a  really  neat  and  pretty 
rug.  These  the  women’s  missionary  societies 
in  some  places,  since  they  learned  their  value 
in  dormitories  and  living  rooms  in  our  schools 
for  the  Mountain  Whites,  have  delighted 
sprung  to  supply.  Old  coats  and  defunct 
trousers,  purged  of  the  soil  of  age  and  wear, 
are  by  deft  hands  cut  into  narrow  stripe. 
These  diversified  with  bits  of  abandoned 
gowns,  are  sewed  into  miles  of  “warp,”  wound 
into  huge  balls,  and  sent  to  the  weaver.  The 
product  is  rugs  of  different  forms  and  dimen 
sions,  very  neat  and  durable,  and  which  to 
girls  from  floorless,  windowless  cabins  are  rev¬ 
elations  of  refinement  in  living,  never  before 
suggested  or  experienced.  The  half  hour  de¬ 
voted  to  listening  to  choice  portions  of  the 
missionary  magazines,  while  fingers  fly  unit¬ 
ing  the  shreds,  many-hued  as  Joseph’s  coat, 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  mis¬ 
sionary  intelligence  and  inspiration,  of  which 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  the  brethren  suffer 
the  loss. 

Women  are  often  called  impractical,  but 
somehow  they  “get  there.”  The  call  to  arms 
may  arouse  men,  but  the  call  to  needle  and 
thread  will  surely  arouse  women,  and  a  more 
ingenious  and  effective  method  than  that  de¬ 
scribed  to  get  women  into  the  missionary  cir 
cle  and  interested  in  the  work  of  reclaiming 
the  waste  places  of  our  country,  surely  could 
not  be  devised. 

Now  let  the  men  in  our  churches  get  up 
something  equally  calculated  to  stimulate 
missionary  activity  among  themselves,  and 
they  shall  have  full  liberty  of  criticism.  An»l 
here  let  it  be  said,  that  the  intent  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  circle  is  no  better  and  no  other  in  the 
present  than  in  the  past.  It  was  always  good. 
There  is  no  danger  at  all  that  there  will  be 
too  many  of  them. 

If  a  knowledge  of  this  movement  has  not 
before  this  reached  any  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society,  the  writer  hopes  that  said  society 
knows  a  good  thing  when  it  sees  it,  and  will 
immediately  fall  into  line.  Bugs  of  the  sort 
described  are  a  veritable  boon,  and  not  alone  to 
Mountain  Whites.  Neatly  planned  and  made, 
they  will  not  be  despised  by  the  home  mis 
sionary’s  wife,  to  whom,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  present  low  price  of  the  Oriental  variety 
can  make  no  appeal. 

Neither  is  the  making  of  rugs  the  only 
helpful  use  to  which  women  can  put  their 
needles  in  the  sewing  circle.  Little  squares  of 
print,  neatly  cut  and  basted,  such  as  those 
upon  which  the  present  mothers  in  Israel, 
watering  them  with  tears,  learned  “over 
hand,”  are  much  in  request  by  missionaries 
for  the  first  lessons  of  heathen  girls  in  that  in 
dispensable  acquirement  and  accompaniment 
of  a  Christian  civilization,  the  use  of  the 
“cambric”  needle.  Little  bags  containing 
some  of  this  “patchwork,”  as  it  was  called  in 
Mrs.  Finney’s  day,  are  of  unspeakable  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  missionary,  whose  two  hands  are 
insufficient  for  the  half  of  what  she  would 
fain  perform. 

Little  has  been  said  of  what  might  be,  but 
the  writer  trusts  that  the  sewing  circle  has 
been  vindicated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rea¬ 
sonable.  All  men,  therefore,  who  have  ever, 
even  in  pleasantry,  repeated  the  odious  charge 
in  question,  are  called  upon  to  sincerely  re¬ 
pent,  and  all  women  to  whose  ears  it  may 
hereafter  come,  are  charged  to  repudiate  the 
aspersion  and  boldly  stand  up  for  the  “fore¬ 
mothers.”  The  sewing  circle  redivivua  sto 
perpetua.  ,  Phebe. 
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DB.  JOHN  6.  PATON-AN  OFFICIAL  LETTER 
IN  HIS  YINDICATION. 

To  TH»  Editob  of  The  Efa.hgeust 

Buffau).  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29, 1895. 

The  following  communication  just  received 
from  Dr.  J.  G.  Eaton  will  be  read  with  satis 
faction  by  your  readers  who  may  have  seen 
the  Blander  that  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
secular  press  concerning  the  dear  Doctor.  It 
was  presumably  inspired  by  one  who  had  rep¬ 
resented  himself  as  an  agent  of  Dr.  Paton. 
and  who  was  exposed  by  the  Buffalo  clergy 
and  incarcerated  for.  collecting  funds  under 
false  pretences. 

The  Doctor  writes:  “A  paragraph  has  been 
printed  in  your  Evening  News  and  Over 
America  and  Canada  headed  ‘Dr.  Paton ’s 
Phantom  Ship,’  ‘Dr.  Paton  Condemned  by 
His  Own  Church,’  ‘Missionaries  Need  to  be 
Looked  After,’  etc.  I  thought  it  best  to 
make  no  reply  till  I  had  laid  it  before  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  of  my  own 
Victorian  Church.  I  now  send  you  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  to  me  by  our  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  and  signed  by  its  conveners  and 
two  ex- conveners  by  its  order.  I  hope  the 
papers  which  published  the  slander  will  now 
in  justice  publish  the  vindication  of  my 
church  committee.  “  The  Committee’s  letter 
is  as  follows; 

Dear  Dr.  Paton:  Since  your  return  from 
Great  Britain  and  America  we  have  learned 
with  much  regret  that  you  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  grievous  misrepresentations 
concerning  your  position  and  mission  in  these 
countries  as  the  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Victoria.  We  are  the  more  pained 
on  your  account,  because  we  should  have 
thought  that  your  good  name  and  the  world 
wide  fame  of  your  untiring  and  self-denying 
labors  in  the  cause  of  missions  would  have 
been  sufficient  protection  against  any  such 
slanders  as  have  been  issued.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  desire  on  behalf  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Missions  Committee  to  express  our  sin 
cere  sympathy  with  you,  and  to  assure  all 
concerned  that  you  have  the  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  committee  and  also  of  our 
church,  as  was  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
your  reception  at  the  General  Assembly  last 
month,  and  by  the  satisfaction  expressed  on 
all  bands  over  the  report  you  presented  of 
your  tour  in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  .  .  .  The  Committee  has  unanimously 
approved  of  the  scheme  and  so  has  our  Gen 
eral  Assembly.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  our  Assembly  has  simply  proceeded 
on  lines  laid  down  some  ten  years  ago  when 
you  were  commissioned  to  visit  Great  Britain 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  build  a 
vessel,  and  your  success  then  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  now  by  the  raising  through  you  of  suf¬ 
ficient  money  for  the  vessel’s  maintenance,  a 
result  which  has  given  satisfaction  to  all  and 
called  forth  an  expression  of  gratitude  from 
our  Assembly.  We,  therefore,  hope  you  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  misrepresentations 
that  we  have  alluded  to,  and  our  fervent 
prayer  is  that  you  may  be  long  spared  in  the 
providence  of  God  to  continue  in  the  service 
of  our  Church,  where  it  is  almost  needless  to 
■ay  you  are  honored  and  beloved  by  all. 

On  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee  we  are  with  kindest  regards,  yours  very 
faithfully. 

Signed:  James  Gibson,  Convener. 

Andrew  Hardie,  Ex-convener 

M.  Macdonald,  Ex-convener. 

The  following  from  Dr.  Baton’s  letter  will 
be  of  interest  to  all.  He  writes:  “You  will 
be  glad  to  bear  that  upon  my  recent  tour  in 
America,  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  I  was 
used  of  God  so  to  draw  forth  the  liberality  of 
Bis  people  that  He  enabled  me  to  hand  over 
to  our  church  and  mission  nearly  £26,000  on 
my  return,  including  £2,000  to  keep  the  new 
mission  ship  and  £1,000  subscribed  yearly  by 
Christian  friends  to  help  to  keep  her.  And 
instead  of  getting  a  commission  on  all  1 
raised  as  stated  in  your  Buffalo  newspapers,  I 
never  expected,  would  not  have  taken,  and 
never  got  a  cent  from  it  or  by  it.  But  I  have 
had  the  joy  of  so  working  for  Jesus,  my  church 


and  mission,  and  of  getting  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  and  help  of  very  many  of  his  dear 
servants  in  all  branches  of  the  church,  to 
whom  I  feel  forever  grateful  and  wish  they 
may  all  ever  enjoy  every  blessing.” 

The  letter  was  written  by  the  Doctor  on 
board  of  a  steamer  bound  for  Tesmania, 
where  he  was  to  work  for  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  interest  of  the  mission  and  then  was  to 
start  for  the  New  Hebrides. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  C.  McGarvev. 


A  NOBLE  WORKER  GONE. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  rescue  missions  in 
the  city  is  that  carried  on  at  the  Bowery  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Young  Men’s  Home,  105  Bowery. 
For  fourteen  years  Mr.  J.  Ward  Childs  has 
been  its  devoted  and  tireless  Superintendent. 
Last  Friday  he  died  at  bis  home  in  Brooklyn 
from  a  severe  attack  of  grip  and  its  complica¬ 
tions.  Few  men  so  little  known  by  the  gen 
eral  public  could  be  so  greatly  missed  and 
deeply  mourned.  It  is  right  to  make  more 
than  a  passing  notice  of  this  noble  Christian 
worker,  now  that  bis  faithful  labors  on  earth 
are  ended. 

Mr.  Childs  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass., 
but  lived  for  two  or  three  years  in  Michigan, 
and  spent  a  longer  time  in  Kentucky  as  a 
tutor  at  Louisville.  Returning  to  Boston  in 
1863,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifty-third  Massacbu 
setts  Infantry,  and  served  out  his  time  with 
patriotic  fidelity.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  Boston  and  engaged  in  business.  Coming 
later  to  New  York,  he  was  so  active  in  relig¬ 
ious  ways  that  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Bowery  Mission  in  connection  with  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  Ruliffson,  who  with  Mrs.  Ruliffson  and 
other  volunteer  helpers,  did  a  grand  work 
there,  especially  for  young  men.  Every  day 
and  night  in  the  week,  with  few  exceptions, 
year  in  and  year  out,  Mr.  Childs  was  at  his 
post  watching  for  souls  and  leading  the  way¬ 
ward  and  seemingly  hopeless  to  the  Saviour, 
in  whose  gracious  power  he  had  implicit  con¬ 
fidence.  His  simplicity  and  sincerity  won  the 
confidence  of  all,  yet  modest  and  quiet  as  he 
was,  he  had  the  firmness,  promptness,  and 
fearlessness  of  a  soldier.  He  could  deal  with 
the  roughs  and  bums  who  often  entered  the 
open  doors  of  the  mission  as  their  case  needed, 
while  not  one  who  was  amenable  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Christian  friendship  ever  lacked  his 
sympathy  and  efficient  help.  How  many  he 
befriended,  bow  many  bis  loving  words  led  to 
Christ,  only  the  revelations  of  eternity  will 
disclose.  Those  blessed  after-meetings  at  26 
and  105  Bowery  will  be  remembered  in  eter¬ 
nity  with  glad  praises  by  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  saved  ones.  Many  came  back  to 
the  spot  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  testify 
of  the  blessing  found  there.  Every  month  he 
has'  received  letters  from  mission  converts 
written  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Mission  have  been 
made  intensely  interesting  by  the  testimony 
of  men  delivered  there  from  the  depths  of  sin. 
Miss  Fanny  Crosby  took  unusual  interest  in 
Mr.  Child’s  work,  and  was  often  present  at 
the  anniversaries  to  add  her  own  words  of 
cheer  and  faith.  More  than  one  of  her  hymns 
were  written  for  those  occasions. 

By  a  sad  coincidence  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  clerk 
of  Bowery  Mission  for  many  years  died  only 
the  day  before  dear  Mr.  Childs  passed  away. 
Who  will  take  the  place  of  these  devoted 
laborers  for  Christ?  No  more  “beautiful 
field,”  to  use  Dr.  Guthrie’s  term,  invites  the 
consecrated  powers  of  any  willing  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  the  utmost  in  a  life-time  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-men.  J.  H.  E. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  address  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  at  the  fun¬ 
eral  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  such  a  tribute  as  few 
men  win,  and  fewer  still  are  able  to  bestow. 
It  was  spoken  extemporaneously,  but  being 
taken  down.  Dr.  Storrs  has  kindly  revised  it 
for  The  Evangelist. 

Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  of  Chicago  was  greeted 
by  very  full  audiences  in  the  West  Church  of 
this  city  on  Sunday  last,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Despite  bis  ouerous  labors  of  late 
months  and  years,  he  spoke  with  wonted 
vigor,  and  was  eagerly  listened  to.  Mrs. 
Barrows  accompanied  her  husband,  and  they 
have  gone  hence  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  a 
daughter  in  Smith  College  before  returning 
home. 


Dr.  Spalding  of  Syracuse  preached  a  very 
strong  sermon  on  the  morning  of  February 
loth,  his  theme  being  the  pressing  interro¬ 
gatory:  “Shall  we  surrender  the  Christian 
Sabbath  to  the  Rum  Power?”  We  trust  it 
will  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Albany,  and  that  grace  may  be 
vouchsafed  a  majority  of  them  to  act  in  its 
spirit,  and  firmly  resist  every  blandishment 
whether  of  a  party  “boss”  or  of  the  devil,  to 
yield  one  hour  of  sacred  time  to  the  saloons. 
It  has  been  printed  for  wide  circulation. 

A  goodly  party  of  our  Congregational 
brethren  sailed  away  from  New  York  on  the 
Normannia  on  Saturday  last  bound  for  the 
Holy  Land.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning  of  The  Con- 
gregationalist  is  in  charge  of  their  welfare, 
and  they  have  every  confidence  in  his  care. 
The  day  was  pleasant  and  the  scene  very 
lively  and  promising  as  the  fine  steamer 
headed  down  the  bay.  Our  friend  and  cor¬ 
respondent,  Dr.  F.  A.  Horton,  is  of  the 
happy  number.  Most  are  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the 
days  of  excursions  and  tours  by  homogeneous 
parties.  Those  projected  by  The  Evangelist 
bid  fair  to  realize  the  best  expectations  of 
their  proj’ector.  Now  is  the  time  for  any 
who  would  fain  visit  the  very  shrines  of 
church  music  or  of  Presbyterian  history  to 
communicate  with  this  office. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  last  Monday  afternoon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted:  “Resolved, 
That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  trustees  of  the  Church  of  Sea 
and  Land  and  to  inform  them  that  it  is  the 
judgment  of  Presbytery  that  they  should 
withdraw  their  objection  to  the  placing  of 
the  mortgage  of  $50,000  upon  the  property 
occupied  by  them.” 

Those  seriously  considering  the  erection,  re¬ 
modeling,  decorating  or  furnishing  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating  with  us  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  undertakings.  We  desire  to  be  well 
informed  of  what  Presbyterians  are  doing  in 
these  lines,  in  order  to  make  ourselves  useful 
to  such  in  any  way  practicable.  We  will 
gladly  furnish  any  information  regarding 
these  matters  accessible  at  this  great  centre 
of  supply. 

A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION  FROM  DR.  HAYDN 

My  dear  Evangelist:  Your  Florida  corre¬ 
spondent  (W.  H.  B)  errs  in  respect  to  an  utter¬ 
ance  of  mine  as  applicable  to  the  “foot  ball 
team  of  Adelbert  College.  ”  This  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  and  the  more  that  this  “team”  has  been 
exceptionally  free  from  the  brutal  element. 
My  reference  was  simply  to  “certain  foot-ball 
teams,”  whose  members  should  be  held  to  the 
same  sort  of  responsibility  for  their  deeds  as 
other  men  outside  such  “teams,”  and  with 
reference  to  the  brutal  doings  at  Springfield. 
Please  correct,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly,  H.  C.  Haydn. 


FebruaTj  21,  1895. 
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The  Book1>^le 


The  Life  and  Adventures  of  George  Augus¬ 
tus  Sala.  Written  by  Himself.  In  Two 
Volumes.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1895.  $5. 

What  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  calls  “the  un- 
w’elcome,  but  familiar  shape  of  two  octavo 
volumes,”  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  Mr.  Sala 
as  easily  as  any  man  or  woman,  because,  un¬ 
like  Canning’s  needy  knife-grinder,  he  has  a 
story  to  tell ;  one  which  is  interesting  not  only 
to  himself,  but  to  others.  It  was  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  perhaps,  who  advised  everybody  to 
write  his  or  her  autobiography,  because  the 
life  of  no  human  being  was  without  interest 
and  value.  Though  this  is  unquestionably 
true  of  life,  it  is  often  sadly  untrue  of  autobi 
ographies,  but  it  can  certainly  never  be  true 
of  a  life  story  which  its  author  and  actor  finds 
so  interesting  and  amusing  as  Mr.  Sala  finds 
his  own  to  be.  The  charm  of  this  book  is  that 
it  interests  its  author  so  much.  Though  the 
events  were  not  so  varied  and  often  important 
as  they  are,  still  the  lively  affection  with 
which  they  are  narrated  would  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  and  win  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
Mr.  Sala’s  memory  is  vivid  and  accurate. 
Though  singular,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
he  distinctly  remembers  the  death  of  George 
IV.  which  occurred  when  he  was  less  than 
two  years  old— there  are  other  such  instances, 
though  they  are  rare.  But  it 'is  not  so  much 
the  strength  as  the  picturesque  quality  of  his 
memory  that  gives  interest  to  his  recollec¬ 
tions,  though  that  quality  is  in  part  no  dou 't 
due  to  his  having  systematically  and  sedulous¬ 
ly  cultivated  his  memory  from  early  youth. 
Mr.  Sala’s  long  life  has  been  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  journalist ;  he  has 
traveled  much,  seen  all  phases  of  life  and  all 
corners  of  the  world :  has  known  or  at  least 
seen  nearly  all  the  people  of  his  time  worth 
knowing  or  seeing;  has  “gone  into”  all  sorts 
of  occupations  and  ventures,  from  making  up 
tradesmen’s  books  and  painting  scenes,  to 
ballooning;  has  sounded  the  depths  of  pover 
ty  and  known  very  real  success.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  journalism  began  with  the  pencil, 
illustrating  “penny  dreadfuls”  and  comic  pic¬ 
tures  for  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  an  ill-starred 
rival  of  Punch.  But  wherever  he  was,  what¬ 
ever  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  he  appears 
always  to  have  faced  fortune  bravely  and 
even  smilingly.  Journalism  is  not  now  what 
it  once  was,  and  perhaps  the  chief  value  of 
this  autobiography  is  historical,  carrying  out, 
as  it  so  well  does,  Mr,  Sala’s  wish  “to  give  the 
general  public  a  definite  idea  of  the  character 
and  career  of  the  working  journalist  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  decades  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era.”  ' 

Waymarks  for  Teachers.  Showing  Aims, 
Principles,  and  Plans  for  Every  day 
Teaching,  with  Illustrative  Lessons.  By 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Introduc¬ 
tory  Price,  $1.25.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company. 

A  stimulating  and  helpful  book,  formed  of 
articles  originally  published  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journal  of  Education.  The  title  shows 
that  the  purpose  of  the  author— herself  fully 
competent  to  her  task— is  to  instil  into  younger 
and  less  experienced  minds  such  hope  and 
courage  in  their  task  as  teachers  as  shall  give 
tiiem  both  the  enthusiasm  and  the  practical 


view  of  their  work  which  they  need.  Thie 
sections — they  are  on  Nature  Study,  Lan¬ 
guage  Lessons,  Reading,  Spelling  Geography, 
Seat  Work — open  with  a  section  on  the  purpose 
and  plan  of  work  in  that  department  and  these 
sections — that  on  the  aim  of  reading — for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  so  full  of  suggestion  as,  we  should 
suppose,  to  lift  the  teacher’s  profession 
into  a  higher  sphere  than  most  teachers 
have  been  wont  to  work  in.  It  would  be 
a  pleasant  task,  did  space  permit,  to  point 
out  more  particularly  passages  in  which  these 
papers  show  wisdom,  a  useful  originality, 
knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  attained 
by  thinkers  on  this  subject,  and  a  sound,  prac¬ 
tical  judgment. 

Three  Men  of  Letters.  By  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Tyler’s  History  of 
American  Literature,  know  how  ably  he  ap¬ 
preciates  literary  values  and  how  sympathetic 
and  genial  is  his  understanding  of  the  men 
who  make  literature.  The  subjects  of  the 
three  biographical  sketches  included  in  this 
i  volume  are  Dean  Berkeley  (the  “minute  phil¬ 
osopher”),  Timothy  Dwight,  the  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  President  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  from  1795  to  1817,  and  Joel  Barlow  of 
“Hasty  Pudding”  fame.  These  studies  do  not, 
in  their  present  form,  belong  either  in  the 
work  just  mentioned  or  in  that  Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Revolution  which  Dr. 
Tyler  promises  soon  to  give  us  ;  but  are  rather 
the  incidental  products  of  those  works.  In 
two  of  these  three  studies  we  find  again  much 
of  that  genial,  yet  delicate  humor  which  makes 
the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  American 
Literature  one  of  the  most  charming  works 
of  the  kind  in  our  language ;  in  the  other  is  all 
that  delicacy  of  appreciation  and  daintiness  of 
style  which  characterize  some  of  the  hest 
chapters  of  both  those  volumes.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  delightful  occupation  for  a 
leisure  afternoon  by  a  small  company  of  intel¬ 
lectual  people  than  the  reading  aloud  of  the 
chapter  on  Timothy  Dwight— any  of  the  chap 
ters,  in  fact. 

Perfect  Freedom.  Addresses  by  Phillips 
Brooks.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Julius 
H.  Ward.  Etched  Portrait  by  W.  W.  W. 
Bicknell.  Boston  :  Charles  E.  Brown  and 
Company.  $1. 

This  volume  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  who  never  spoke  on  public 
occasions  without  expressing  some  notable 
truth.  He  was  a  distinct  believer  in  the  no¬ 
bility  of  men,  and  always  addressed  them  as 
sinners,  yet  as  children  of  the  living  God — 
one  secret  of  his  great  power  over  his  audi¬ 
ences.  The  addresses  contained  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  illustrate  the  beauty  of  a  life  of  Chris¬ 
tian  service,  showing  there  are  two  great  re¬ 
gions  in  the  life  of  every  true  man :  that  of 
action,  and  that  of  thought.  These  must 
unite  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
Christian  business  man.  With  matchless  elo¬ 
quence  he  pictures  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
pleads  with  all  to  make  it  their  life  purpose 
to  be  brave,  pure,  and  true  men,  through  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Devil’s  Playground,  by  John  Mackie, 
turns  upon  an  adventure  that  occurred  to  a 
party  of  English  Ranchers  in  far  Western 
Canada,  in  a  wild  and  picturesque  region 
which  appears  to  repeat  many  of  the  features 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in  Manitou.  The 
story  tufns  on  the  too  familiar  incident  of  the 
man  who  loves  his  neighbor’s  wife,  who  would 
have  been  his  own  wife  but  through  the  well- 
worn  incident  of  a  false  report  of  his  death. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  is  neither  trite  nor 
wicked.  There  are  no  details  of  heart  strug¬ 
gles  nor  any  risky  situations.  The  man  is  a 


true  man  and  the  woman  a  true  woman,  and 
the  difficult  situation  is  resolved  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner— whatever  the  novelists  may 
say— by  both  man  and  woman  behaving  them¬ 
selves  till  the  former  falls  in  love  with  another 
nice  girl  who  heals  all  the  wounds  of  his 
heart.  The  book  is  one  of  that  handy  pocket 
series  printed  on  thick  paper  in  clear,  though 
somewhat  small  type,  which  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  and  Brother  are  issuing.  ($1. ) 

Providential  Epochs  is  a  series  of  studies  of 
four  epochal  periods  in  the  world’s  history, 
by  the  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.  D.,  of  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.  The  periods  are  those  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  Reformation,  the  Discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Settlement  of  our  Country. 
As  the  title  indicates,  these  are  looked  upon 
and  interpreted  from  a  Christian  standpoint. 
The  style  is  simple  and  animated.  The  book 
will  do  good  service  in  the  library  of  such 
Sunday  schools  as  have  not  ruined  the  young 
people’s  minds  by  trash ;  it  will  especially  be 
good  for  young  people’s  reading  clubs,  and  as 
supplemental  reading  for  students  of  history. 
(Hunt  and  Eaton.  §1.25.) 

A  novel  which  shows  very  careful  study  of 
a  certain  phase  of  colonial  history,  is  Mr. 
James  K.  Hosmei’s  story  of  How  Thanful  was 
Bewitched,  issued  in  the  Putnam^’  “Hudson 
Library.”  Thankful  was  carried  away  from 
a  New  England  frontier  town  to  Canada  by  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  the  events  of  the 
cruel  journey  and  the  long,  but  gentle  impris¬ 
onment,  are  told  with  a  faithfulness  that  com¬ 
mands  confidence,  although  at  times  the 
studied  simplicity  robs  the  story  of  animation. 
The  slight  element  of  witchcraft  hardly  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  and  by 
keeping  the  expectation  continually  on  the 
alert,  tends  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  local  coloring  and  historic  truth 
are  the  best  elements  of  the  book.  (Put¬ 
nam’s.  50  cents. ) 

A  timely  and  welcome  envoy  from  the 
American  Tract  Society  is  a  large  lithographic 
portrait  of  the  beloved  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor.  It  is  a 
strong,  interesting  portrait,  the  likeness  being 
good,  especially  in  respect  of  expression,  and 
though  certainly  not  better  than  the  one  given 
on  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  it  will  be  very 
acceptable  for  framing. 

The  time  will  not  come  in  our  generation 
when  a  new  edition  of  Dickens  will  not  be  in 
order.  Little  Dorrit  is  one  of  a  set  the  Mac¬ 
millans  are  bringing  out,  a  single  volume, 
somwhat  thick,  but  beautifully  printed  and 
well  illustrated.  ($1.50.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  Parkhurst’s  first  article  to  women  in 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  the  entire  edition  of  the  February  issue 
of  the  magazine  was  exhausted  within  ten 
days,  and  u  second  edition  of  45,000  copies  has 
been  printed. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Buel  contributes  a  paper  to  the 
March  Century  on  Blackmail  as  a  Heritage; 
or.  New  York’s  Legacy  from  Colonial  Days,  in 
which  he  wittily  shows  that  the  modern  customs 
of  levying  blackmail,  as  revealed  by  theLexow 
investigation,  and  of  exacting  political  con¬ 
tributions  from  merchants,  may  be  regarded  as 
outgrowths  of  practices  which  have  prevailed 
in  New  York  since  the  time  of  the  early 
Dutch  governors.  The  first  “boss”  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island  was  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Buel,  was  of  the  true  Tam¬ 
many  stripe. 

Under  the  title  First  Attacks  on  the  Mother 
Tongue,  Prof.  James  Sully  describes  in  the 
February  Popular  Science  Monthly  the  manner 
in  which  children  learn  to  imitate  speech  and 
then  to  apply  correctly  the  words  that  they 
use.  Some  of  the  amusing  mistakes  that  they 
make  in  both  processes  are  accounted  for  in 
Prof.  Sully’s  article.  The  number  contains  a 
description  of  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  by  the  new  director,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  and  an  important  discussion  of  The 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  by  Dr.  Samu- 
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•1  T.  Armstrong,  Visiting  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  New  York. 

A  work  which  heralds  itself  as  “the  text¬ 
book  of  the  new  reformation,”  heartily  com¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  will  be  published 
ibis  week.  It  is  Municipal  Reform  Movements, 
William 'Howe  Tolnian,  Ph.D.,  secretary 
of  the  City  Vigilance  League.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
writes  an  introductory  chapter. 

Prof.  Wells  of  the  University  of  the  South 
has  abridged  and  edited  for  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company  Zola’s  novel  Le  Deb&jle.  This  is  an 
almost  photographic  picture  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  though  in  its  original  form 
far  too  minute  and  long  drawn  out,  the  bril¬ 
liant  style  and  vivid  truth  of  the  book  make 
it  when  properly  edited  a  valuable  work  for 
advanced  students  of  French. 

The  American  Antiquarian  (Chicago,  Ill.), 
which  has  reached  its  seventeenth  volume, 
numbers  among  its  contributors  the  best  schol¬ 
ars  in  this  country.  The  magazine  will  take, 
hereafter,  a  broader  scope,  and  will  embrace 
contributions  from  other  countries.  An  espe¬ 
cial  effort  will  be  made  to  re^rt  the  discover¬ 
ies  and  explorations  in  the  East  as  well  as  on 
this  continent.  'The  special  departments  are 
conducted  by  the  following  Associate  Editors: 
the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Winslow,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
Elgyptology;  Prof.  T.  F.  Wright  of  Harvard 
College,  Palestine;  Henry  W.  Haynes,  Boston, 
Paleolithics  and  European  Archaeology ;  A.  S. 
Oatschet,  Ph.D.,  Indian  Linguistics;  Hon. 
James  Wickersbam,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  North¬ 
west  Coast  and  Polynesia  ;  Marshall  H.  Seville, 
Central  America.  The  editor-in-chief,  Mr. 
Stephen  D.  Peet,  has  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Comparative  Religions. 

College  journalism  nowhere  flourishes  more 
than  at  Cornell,  whose  students  publish  eight 
periodicals.  The  Cornell  Daily  Sun,  by  a  care¬ 
ful  estimate,  gives  more  reading  matter  than 
any  other  college  daily  in  the  country.  The 
Era,  issued  by  a  board  of  seniors  and  juniors, 
is  the  college  weekly,  and  is  as  old  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity  itself.  The  Magazine,  a  literary  month¬ 
ly,  is  edited  by  an  instructor  and  a  board  of 
seniors.  The  Widow  is  a  new  illustrated  comic 
paper  issued  bi  weekly.  The  Sibley  Journal  of 
Engineering  and  the  J^w  School  Journal  are  is¬ 
sued  monthly  by  students  of  Sibley  College 
and  the  School  of  Law  respectively.  The  Cor- 
nellian  is  published  annually  by  a  board  of 
juniors.  The  Bulletin  appears  each  term  as 
the  organ  of  the  University  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  All  the  work  on  these  journals,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Magazine,  is  done  by  the 
students  themselves,  usually  without  remun¬ 
eration.  The  Sun  makes  large  enough  profits 
to  pay  the  editor-in  chief  and  business  mana¬ 
ger  fairly  well,  but  in  the  case  of  the  other 
papers  the  compensation  is  in  no  wise  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  time  and  energy  bestowed. 

In  The  Forum  for  February  are,  as  usual,  a 
number  of  articles  on  topics  of  current  impor¬ 
tance,  especially  that  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Cornwell, 
the  President  of  the  New  York  State  Banking 
Association,  on  the  question  Should  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Retire  from  Banking?  w'hich  he  an¬ 
swers  with  a  very  emphatic  negative ;  and 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Heidelbacb’s  discussion  of  the 
question  Why  Gold  Is  Exported.  Mr.  Henry 
Holt,  the  publisher,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
University  Settlement  Society  has  carefully 
studied  the  subject,  gives  a  first  article  on 
The  Social  Discontent — Its  Causes ;  and  Col. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  gives  a  careful  study  of 
Steps  toward  Government  Control  of  Railroads 
as  forced  upon  public  thought  by  the  Chicago 
strike.  Mr.  Wright  is  as  far  as  possible  re¬ 
moved  from  State  socialism,  and  has  no  faith 
in  compulsory  arbitration ;  but  be  sees  that  a 
revolution  in  certain  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  conditions  is  upon  us ;  be  believes  that 
the  Chicago  strike  was  an  important  element 
in  this  revolution — not  from  what  it  did  or 
failed  to  do,  but  from  its  share  in  the  silent 
revolution  going  on  in  men’s  minds;  and  he 
believes  that  even  though,  as  “Bradstreet’s” 
estimates,  the  strike  cost  the  country  more 
than  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  it  will  be 
worth  all  that  it  has  cost  in  developing  legis 
lation  which  “will  place  the  railroads  and  their 
employees  on  a  basis  where  they  shall  recog¬ 
nize  their  allegiance  to  the  public.”  Mr. 
Wright  contends  that  already  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Bill  and  the  Pooling  Bill  have  done 
three-quarters  of  the  work  of  putting  railroads 
into  the  hands  of  Government  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  are 
concerned :  he  asks  if  the  railroads  are  ready 
to  extend  the  same  protection  to  labor. 
Among  other  articles  is  A  Religious  Study  of 
•  Baptist  Town  (Westerly,  K.  I.),  by  an  Epis¬ 
copal  minister,  the  Rev.  B.  Hale.  Mr. 


Hale  has  Church  Union  very  deeply  at  heart, 
and  in  a  religious  study  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
in  the  November  Forum,  he  very  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  argued  the  lamentable  effects  that  may 
arise,  and  do  often  arise,  from  denomination - 
alism.  Interesting  as  was  that  article,  it  had 
certain  features  that  showed  a  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  to  seek  for  picturesque  effect¬ 
iveness.  The  present  article,  which  is  a  sort 
of  reductio  ad  abmrdum  argument,  holding 
up  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  as  the  ultimate 
and  logical  outcome  of  Protestantism,  will 
doubtless  win  him  more  opponents  than  sym¬ 
pathizers. 

An  article  in  the  February  number  of  Baby¬ 
hood,  by  Dr.  Yale,  throws  light  on  the  new 
cure  for  diphtheria,  which  is  attracting  such 
universal  attention.  Of  equal  interest  to 
mothers  are  Dr.  Kerley’s  paper  on  “Coughs 
and  Colds  in  the  Young,”  and  the  editorial 
lemarks  concerning  the  effect  of  tea  on  chil¬ 
dren,  the  treatment  of  a  wakeful  baby,  etc. 

Among  the  books  prohibited  from  sale  in 
Russia  is  Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  John  Rae,  author  of  several  works  on 
economical  questions  of  the  day,  has  written 
a  new  biography  of  Adam  Smith.  It  will  be 
published  shortly  by  Macmillan  and  Company. 

Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen’s  well  known  work  on 
The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions,  will  short¬ 
ly  appear  from  the  Riverside  Press  in  a  new 
edition,  with  a  new  Preface  and  a  full  Index. 

The  Honor  of  Savelli,  by  S.  Levett  Yeats,  a 
historical  novel  soon  to  appear  in  Appleton’s 
Town  and  Country  Library,  is  said  to  be  the 
romance  of  a  gentleman  adventurer  in  Italy 
in  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Borgias. 

In  referring  to  the  American  men  of  letters 
who  have  written  with  felicitous  choice  on 
historical  subjects,  the  Boston  Post  places 
Samuel  H.  Church,  for  his  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  the  same  rank  with  Irving, 
Prescott,  and  Motley. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare’s  critical  edition  of 
Philo’s  Contemplative  Life,  will  be  published 
very  shortly  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  Mr. 
Coneybeare  strongly  upholds  the  genuineness 
of  the  treatise,  which  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  for  the  history  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Macmillan  and  Company  have  determined 
to  reissue  the  entire  series  of  “English  Men  of 
Letters”  in  thirteen  monthly  volumes,  each 
containing  three  of  the  original  books.  The 
first  volume  of  the  new  issue  will  include 
Prof.  Ward’s  Chaucer,  Dean  Church’s  Spenser, 
and  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  Dryden. 

A  work  of  wide  interest  will  be  Prof.  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Moulton’s  “Four  Years  of  Novel  Read¬ 
ing,”  soon  to  be  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  Boston.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
“Back worth  Classical  Novel  Reading  Union.” 
with  a  tabulated  account  of  four  years’  work 
which  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  for  similar 
work  elsewhere. 

The  Story  of  the  Stars,  by  G.  F.  Chambers, 
is  a  compact  and  convenient  outline  of  astron¬ 
omy  for  popular  reading,  which  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company 
as  the  first  volume  in  a  new  series  of  “Useful 
Stories.”  This  series  includes  The  Story  of 
the  Earth,  by  H.  G.  Seeley ;  The  Story  of 
Primitive  Man,  by  Edward  Clodd ;  The  Story 
of  the  Solar  System,  by  G.  F.  Chambers. 

The  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  in 
press  and  will  soon  issue  the  work  of  Pro 
lessor  Charles  W.  Shields,  entitled  The  United 
Church  of  the  United  States,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  in  preparation  a  few  months  ago, 
when  his  essay  on  “The  Historic  Episcopate” 
was  published  by  the  same  house.  Besides 
original  contributions,  the  volume  will  afford 
a  history  of  recent  opinion  on  the  questions  of 
church  unity. 

A  very  important  work  shortly  to  be  issued 
by  the  Macmillans  is  a  translation,  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  report  on  Trusts 
by  Dr.  Ernst  von  Halle  of  Berlin  to  the  Ver- 
ein  ffir  Sozial-Politik.  It  is  perhaps  the  first 
work  that  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  industrial  combination  and  aggre¬ 
gation  as  a  whole,  and  to  sketch  its  relation 
to  the  other  economic  tendencies  of  the  peri 
od.  Dr.  von  Halle  has  been  devoting  the  last 
two  years  to  a  careful  study  of  American  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  conditions. 

An  entirely  new  departure  will  be  made  by 
Macmillan  and  Company  in  the  field-book 
soon  to  be  published  by  them,  entitled  Bird- 
craft,  and  written  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright 


(Mrs.  James  Osborne  Wright),  the  author  of 
The  Friendship  of  Nature.  It  is  the  only  book 
of  its  kind  to  be  illustrated  by  plates  giving 
in  the  natural  colors  an  accurate  view  of  the 
bird  described  in  the  text.  The  importance 
of  these  colored  prints  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated,  as  they  will  enable  people  to  determine 
at  a  glance  the  rough  classification  of  the 
birds  they  may  see  about  their  gardens  or 
along  the  seashore. 

Some  idea  of  what  the  American  people  are 
reading  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  re¬ 
cently  made  by  a  New  York  publisher.  He 
had  sold  the  following  numbers  of  the  books 
of  his  most  popular  authors:  Mary  J.  Holmes, 
nearly  2,000,000;  May  Agnes  Fleming, 
750,000;  Augusta  J.  Evans,  400,000;  Albert 
Ross,  nearly  1,000,000;  Marion  Harland,  500,- 
000;  J.  Esten  Cooke,  85,000;  Mayne  Reid, 
170,000;  Julie  P.  Smith,  120,000;  New  York 
Weekly  Series,  200,000;  E.  P.  Roe,  125,000; 
Frank  Lee  Benedict,  80,000;  Allan  Pinkerton, 
175,000;  Chas.  Dickens,  450,000;  M.  T.  Wal¬ 
worth,  90,000;  Celia  E.  Gardner,  80,000;  M. 
M.  Pomeroy,  60,000;  Victor  Hugo,  110,000; 
Ruffini  15,000;  and  of  books  other  than  novels: 
Artemus  Ward  20,000;  Laus  Veneris,  13,000; 
Michelet,  100,000;  Renan,  30,000. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
Vols.  88,  89;  Weekly,  Vol.  38;  Bazar,  Vol.  27;  Young 

People  for  1894. - Literature  of  the  Georgian  Era; 

William  Minto. - Modern  Missions  in  the  East; 

Edward  A.  Lawrence. - Hippolyte  and  Golden 

Beak;  George  Bassett. - Men  Born  Equal;  Harry 

Perry  Robinson. - The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot 

Bridge;  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. - A  Farm- 

House  Cobweb;  Emory  J.  Haines. - The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Jones;  Hayden  Carruth. - Beyond  the 

Dreams  of  Avaric;  Walter  Besant. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  Studies  in  the  Epistles  of  John;  A.  R. 
Cocke. - Tse-Ah-Mun;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stuart. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington :  Histo¬ 
ry  of  Education  in  Maryland;  Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Thomas  W^hittaker:  Sermon  Stuff.  Second  Series; 
S.  D.  McConnell. 

American  Book  Company:  Roman  Life  in  Latin 
Prose  and  Verse;  Harry  Thurston  Peck  and  Robert 
Arrowsmitb. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcbam:  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Il¬ 
lustrations  and  Symbols;  By  a  Barrister  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston:  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel.  Vol.  VII.;  Ernest  Renan. 

E.  R.  Good  and  Brother,  Tiffin,  Ohio:  Prayer 
Book  and  Aids  to  Private  Devotion. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Famous  Queens 
and  Martha  Washington  Paper  Dolls;  Elizabeth  S. 
Tucker. 

.Tames  E.  Earle:  lola Leroy;  Frances  E.  W.  Harper. 

Edgar  S.  Werner:  Pantomimes;  Mary  Tucker 

Magill. - Defective  Speech  and  Deafness;  Lillie 

Eginton  Warren. - Recitals;  Robert  H.  Hatch. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  Critical  Review. 

For  February:  Fortnightly;  Nineteenth  Century; 
Little  Men  and  Women;  Bibelot;  Littell;  Biblia; 
Writer. 


ORGANIZE  THE  tVORK. 

It  is  said  that  the  Swiss  Republic  has  been 
able  to  maintain  itself  during  all  these  years 
in  spite  of  its  enemies,  because  each  member 
of  the  community  is  given  something  to  do. 
The  secret  of  a  prosperous  church  may  be 
found  along  the  same  lines.  We  have  received 
a  little  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Burlington 
Plan  of  Church  Work,”  which  gives  just  the 
help  which  many  a  pastor  has  been  seeking. 
The  plans  described  are  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  and  show  how  the  effectiveness  of  the 
regular  church  services  may  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  plan  has  the  approval  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  the  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills,  the  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Dickenson,  and  others. 
For  copies  of  the  pamphlet  address  the  Rev. 
Frank  Lewis,  136  North  Union  street,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  ETHICS. 

To  'What  Extent  and  How  do  the  Deliverances  of 

the  General  Assembly  affect  those  Ministers 

and  Elders  who  do  not  believe  them  ? 

The  action  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  in 
the  case  of  the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  and  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey  in  the  case  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Presbytery,  at  their  last  meetings,  suggest 
the  above  inquiry.  The  General  Assemblies 
of  the  past  have  so  fully  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  there  is  not  left  a  doubt  as  to  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  in  commenting 
upon  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  of  1866,  in  the  case  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Louisville,  said  (see  Hodge  on  Church  Pol- 
ii'yi  page  ^86 ;  italics  mine)  : 

“Another  great  principle  of  our  common 
Protestant  Presbyterianism  is  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  It  icas  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Assembly,  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  that  the 
deliverances,  acts,  or  injunctions  of  that  body, 
are  to  be  assumed  to  be  within  the  sphere  of 
Church  power,  to  be  constitutional,  and  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  word  of  God,  and  obeyed  as  such, 
until  by  competent  authority  the  contrary  is  offi¬ 
cially  declared.  This  is  the  denial  of  the  first 
principle  of  Christian  liberty,  whether  civil  or 
religious.  Every  man  has  not  only  the  right 
to  judge  for  himself  on  these  points,  but  is 
bound  by  his  allegiance  to  God  to  claim  and 
exercise  it.” 

“The  Bible  teaches,  and  all  Protestants  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Spirit  is  promised  and  given 
as  a  teacher,  not  exclusively  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  all  the  people  of  God.  Therefore,  every 
Christian  is  bound  to  search  the  Scriptures  and 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  things  decreed 
or  commanded  are  consistent  with  that  standard.  ” 

“Thus  the  early  Christians  acted  when  they 
refused  to  obey  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  Thus  afterwards,  al¬ 
though  the  Bible  enjoined  upon  them  to  be 
obedient  to  the  powers  that  be,  yet  when  the 
Roman  magistrates  required  them  to  burn  in¬ 
cense  to  idols,  they  resisted  unto  death. 
There  had  been  no  Reformation  had  not  God 
taught  and  enabled  His  people  to  assert  this 
right  of  judgment.  Episcopacy  would  have 
been  established  in  Scotland  and  despotism  in 
England,  had  not  our  Presbyterian  and  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestors  been  men  enough  to  claim  and 
exercise  the  right  to  think  for  themselves  and 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  This  right  is 
recognized  in  the  State.” 

“No  man  is  bound  to  obey  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  law.  If  he  errs  in  his  judgment  and 
pronounces  that  to  be  unconstitutional  which 
is,  in  fact,  legitimate,  he  must  bear  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  disobedience.” 

“And  so  it  is  in  the  Church.  If  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  Presbytery  refuses  to  obey  an  injunction 
of  the  Assembly,  from  the  conscientious  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution 
or  the  Word  of  God,  he  or  it  maybe  arraigned 
for  disobedience,  and  condemned  or  justified 
according  to  the  judgment  of  a  competent 
court,  for  one  Assembly  is  not  bound  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  its  predecessors,  and  may,  therefore, 
justify  disobedience  to  any  of  their  injunctions, 
which  it  deems  erroneous.  ” 

“On  this  right  of  private  judgment  we  must 
all  be  agreed.  Dr.  Thomas  and  other  leaders 
of  the  majority  in  the  late  Assembly  repeat 
edly  and  expressly  stated  that  former  Assem¬ 
blies  bad  frequently  made  deliverances  which 
they  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God.  Of  course  they  did  not  and  could  not 
adopt  them,  nor  could  they  require  others  to 
approve  them  without  demanding  that  men 
should  approve  what  they  believed  God  con¬ 
demned.  The  deliverances  of  the  Assembly, 


therefore,  by  common  consent,  bind  the  people 
and  lower  courts  only  when  they  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  constitution  and  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  that  consistency  every  man  may  and 
must  judge,  as  he  has  to  render  an  account  to 
God.”  ....  (p.  411).  “In  looking  back  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  there  is  much 
for  which  the  Church  should  be  thankful  and 
much  which  pfomises  great  good  in  the 
future.” 

“In  the  first  place,  the  Assembly  recognizes 
the  right  of  protest  and  of  free  discussion,  as 
belonging  not  only  to  its  own  members,  but 
to  all  the  members  and  ministers  of  the 
Church.  This  was  declared  to  be  the  birth¬ 
right  of  Presbyterians.  It  was  called  a  sacred 
right,  with  which  the  Assembly  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  interfering.  The  right  of  pro¬ 
test,  as  it  has  always  been  exercised,  includes 
the  right  of  dissenting  from  the  deliverances 
and  judgments  of  Church  courts,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  unwise,  unjust,  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  unscriptural.  It  includes  the 
right  to  make  all  proper  efforts  of  proving  the 
correctness  of  the  grounds  of  objection,  and 
to  bring  their  brethren  to  agree  with  them.” 

“Secondly:  The  Assembly  recognized  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  adhesion  to  its  deliverances  and  judg¬ 
ments  cannot  be  made  a  condition  of  Christian 
or  ministerial  communion.  It  would  be  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  allow  of  protest  against  a  deliv¬ 
erance,  and  then  demand  approbation  of  it  as 
a  condition  of  membership  in  the  Church  or 
ministry.  Should  the  Assembly  declare  that 
the  bolding  of  slaves  is  not  a  sin  or  a  bar  to 
Christian  communion,  and  allow  Dr.  Thonjas 
and  others  tc  protest  against  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  as  unscriptural,  could  it  then  require  him 
to  approve  and  act  upon  it  on  pain  of  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  Church  ?” 

“The  judicial  decisions  of  the  Assembly  are, 
of  course,  final,  and  must  be  submitted  to  un¬ 
til  the  penalty  be  removed  by  a  subsequent  As¬ 
sembly.  Its  orders  and  injunctions  are  to  be 
respected  in  all  cases,  and  obeyed  unless  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
the  Word  of  God.” 

“If  an  individual  be  arraigned  for  such  dis¬ 
obedience,  and  the  Church  courts,  including 
the  Assembly,  censure  him  for  the  offence,  be 
would  have  meekly  to  submit  to  the  infliction 
(as  the  Quakers  do  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
military  laws),  or  leave  the  Church.” 

“It  is  plain  that  the  Assembly  recognized 
these  principles  when  it  adopted  the  papers 
proposed  by  Dr.  Gurley  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie. 
The  former  expressly  recognized  the  right  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  susbscribe  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  Assembly  of  1865,  or  to 
carry  out  its  injunctions  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  Church,  provided  they  do  not  engage 
in  movements  defiant  of  the  Assembly,  and 
which  lead  to  schism.  The  other  paper  does 
substantially  the  same  thing.  The  Assembly 
has  always  acted  on  this  principle  in  case  of 
conscientious  dissent  from  its  testimonies,  or 
failure  to  obey  its  injunctions.” 

“The  abolitionists  who  openly  repudiated 
the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  of  1845,  and 
refused  to  act  upon  it  in  the  exercise  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  were  left  to  enjoy  their  constitutional 
liberty.  That  is,  the  Assembly  avows  its  pur¬ 
pose  of  acting  on  the  common  sense  principle 
adopted  by  every  constitutional  government. 
The  State  allows  the  people  to  think  and  say 
what  they  please  about  its  laws,  and  to  dis¬ 
obey  them  for  conscience  sake,  provided  they 
do  not  disturb  the  public  peace  and  quietly 
submit  to  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  when 
judged  to  be  without  sufficient  cause.” 

This  constitutional  liberty,  so  well  stated 
by  Dr.  Hodge,  confirmed  by  General  Assem¬ 
blies,  so  long  enjoyed,  “this  birthright  of 
Presbyterianism,”  the  Church  is  not  ready  to 
surrender  at  the  demand  of  rash  leaders,  who. 


regardless  of  established  precedent  and  polity, 
offer  us  only  muzzles  and  shackles  as  weapons 
of  defense. 

The  following  further  remarks  by  Dr.  Hodge 
may  well  be  pondered  at  the  present  time 
(Church  Polity,  p.  377)  ; 

“We  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  remark 
on  the  extreme  delicacy  of  calling  on  delibera¬ 
tive  bodies,  and  especially  on  the  highest 
judicatories  of  a  Church,  to  affirm  or  deny 
doctrinal  propositions.  It  would  be  well  to 
remember  with  what  sedulous  care  and  fre¬ 
quent  debate  and  comparison  of  views  the 
Westminster  Assembly  revised  and  determined 
on  the  language  employed  in  our  Standards. 
Luther  and  the  other  Wittemberg  divines,  when 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  Diet  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  points  of  the  agreement  and 
difference  between  them  and  the  Romanists, 
utterly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
difficult  and  serious  a  matter  to  be  done  in  a 
few  days,  which  was  all  the  time  which  could 
then  be  commanded.  We  see,  however,  that 
in  our  Assembly  no  hesitation  is  felt  in  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  that  such  and  such  doctrinal 
propositions  be  approved  or  condemned.” 

S.  A.  Farrand. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


SAGACITY  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE. 

In  the  first  recorded  statement  which  our 
Saviour  made  concerning  himself,  he  said : 
“I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business.” 
That  business  is  ours  and  should  be  pushed — 
on  business  principles.  Success  comes  to  any 
business  only  by  informing  and  interesting 
those  whose  interest  in  it  is  desired.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  do  this  largely  by  the  use  of  print¬ 
ers’  ink.  May  not  the  children  of  the  king¬ 
dom  learn  wisdom  here? 

The  above  query  was  suggested  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement,  recently  made  by  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Minnesota,  re¬ 
garding  the  published  Minutes  of  that  Synod 
which  give,  in  the  appendix,  a  list  of  the 
elders,  the  Sunday  school  superintendents, 
and  the  mission  Sunday-schools  with  their 
officers,  and  various  statistics.  “In  Minne¬ 
sota  we  have  been  distributing  the  Minutes 
of  Synod  for  twenty  years.  We  send  out  each 
year  nearly  2,000  copies  among  our  ministers, 
elders,  and  the  people  of  our  Synod.” 

“What  a  waste!  Our  rich  eastern  synods 
might  indulge  in  such  extravagance,  but  for 
a  western  synod ! !”  So  some  might  feel  like 
saying.  But  wait  a  bit.  Has  it  not  acted 
wisely?  Let  us  compare  it  with  the  large, 
wealthy  eastern  synods.  In  the  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  1894  the  per  capita 
for  all  moneys  raised  is :  For  Ohio,  $18. 37 ; 
Minnesota,  $15.07;  Pennsylvania,  $15.63,  and 
New  York,  $19.70.  But  the  last  year  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hard  in  Minnesota.  In  1898  the 
per  capita  for  Minnesota  was  $20.74,  and  that 
for  New  York  $19.84. 

Again  Minnesota  leads  all  the  synods  of  its 
size  or  larger,  Missouri  excepted,  in  its  rela¬ 
tive  Sunday-school  membership,  having  one- 
third  more  Sunday  school  members  than 
church  members. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  credit  the  marked  liberality 
and  activity  of  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  to  its 
business  sagacity,  in  its  wide  diffusion,  with¬ 
in  its  own  bounds,  of  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done,  in  its  recognition  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  all  lines,  and  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  if  only  by  name?  W.  H.  C. 

PAKKVII.LB,  Mo. 

We  need  the  peace  of  God  in  our  hearts- 
just  as  really  for  the  doing  well  of  the  little 
things  of  our  secular  life  as  for  the  doing  of 
the  greatest  duties  of  Christ’s  kingdom.— 
Miller. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


February  21,  1895. 


MRS.  LAURENS  P.  HICKOK. 

By  Dexiis  Wortman,  D.D. 

The  Evangelist  seems  by  all  odds  the  appro¬ 
priate  paper  to  which  to  contribute  this  slight 
tribute  of  afiFection  to  this  exceptionally  inter¬ 
esting  woman.  The  Evangelist  circulates 
largely  among  the  alumni  of  the  colleges  with 
which  her  husband  was  identified.  Many  are 
the  men  among  those  alumni  who  bear  both 
in  precious  remembrance,  the  one  the  very 
personification  of  the  calm,  imperturbable, 
genial  philosopher  and  spiritual  preacher;  the 
other  of  the  uniquely  bright,  happy,  and 
practical  Christian  woman.  So  blended  were 
their  lives  in  sympathy  and  purpose,  while 
yet  so  different  their  personal  traits,  and  so 
entirely  happy  and  mutually  helpful  their 
married  life,  that  you  could  not  speak  of 
either  as  having  now  entered  into  rest,  for 
they  entered  it  and  lived  in  it  here;  nor  as  be¬ 
ginning  now  to  live,  for  their  life  here  was 
genuine,  and  a  sweet,  suggestive  beginning 
of  the  life  everlasting.  Through  their  associ¬ 
ation  with  different  educational  institutions, 
their  acquaintance  with  menof  prominence  was 
large.  Many  survive  to  bless  their  work  and 
cherish  their  memory. 

The  good  and  the  great  Doctor,  graduating 
in  1820,  in  the  early  prime  of  Union,  was 
thrown  into  association  at  the  college  with 
such  men  as  Judge  William  Kent,  Prof.  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward  in 
his  own  class ;  and  in  others,  with  Lewis  C. 
Beck,  D.  Cadwallader  Golden,  Ansel  E.  Eddy, 
Bishop  George  Doane,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter, 
John  Van  Buren,  Samuel  Van  Vechten,  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Breckinridge,  James  A.  Bayard,  J.  W. 
Nevin,  J.  W.  Proudfit,  Ichabod  S.  Spencer, 
John  A.  Yates,  Samuel  Fuller,  Gustavus 
Abeel,  John  A.  LoU,  Benjamin  and  John  Nott 
— grand  days  of  Old  Union,  which  we  hope  to 
be  renewed  as  she  begins  next  June  her  sec¬ 
ond  centennial! 

All  the  students  at  Western  Reserve  from 
1836  to  1844,  had  known  both  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hickok ;  for  eight  years  following  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Auburn  had  loved  and  revered  him 
as  one  who  not  only  taught  them  theology, 
but  lioto  to  think;  many,  like  the  late  Prof.  R. 
B.  Welch,  attributing  their  power  of  intellect¬ 
ual  grip  to  his  masterly  instruction  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Then  from  1852  to  1868  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Vice-President  at  Union,  the  last  two  years 
of  which  he  was  President  (being,  in  fact. 
Acting  President  from  1861),  meeting  in  that 
congenial  atmosphere  many  an  old  college 
friend  among  his  associated  instructors,  such 
as  Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis.  He 
brought  out  his  Rational  Psychology  in 
1848,  his  Moral  Science  in  1853,  his  Empirical 
Psychology  in  1854,  and  at  Amherst  his  Crea¬ 
tor  and  Creation  in  1872,  his  Humanity  Im¬ 
mortal  the  same  year,  and  his  Logic  of  Reason 
in  1875,  establishing  a  lasting  reputation  as 
one  of  the  boldest,  and  perhaps  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  of  our  American  metaphysicians.  Here 
at  Union  2,500  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  came  into  more  or  less  personal 
and  professional  contact  with  him,  and  were 
helpfully  affected  by  his  influence. 

On  retiring  to  Amherst  in  1868,  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  home  of  their  own  next  door  to 
President  Julius  H.  Seelye,  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Hickok.  Here  in  daily  and  almost  hourly  fel¬ 
lowship  with  one  who  was  to  them  like  a  very 
son,  and  who  has  been  tbe  fullest  interpreter 
of  Dr.  Hickok’s  philosophy  and  ethics,  they 
settled  down  for  rest  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  closing  days.  From  that  tim6  on  to  his 
death,  in  May,  1888,  even  in  his  blindness  at 
the  last,  the  dear  old  Christian  philosopher 
kept  thinking  and  writing  on  hie  favorite  sub¬ 
jects,  sometimes  revising  and  composing  on 


those  abstruse  themes  for  three,  and  even  five 
hours  in  the  day. 

From  first  to  last  his  wife  was  a  constant 
strength  and  refreshment  to  him  in  every 
literary  labor  and  every  social  demand.  To 
hosts  of  students  in  his  classes,  and  even  to 
many  of  the  boys  at  Amherst,  where  he  had 
no  official  relation  to  the  college.  Mrs.  Hickok 
delighted  to  be  a  veritable  mbther,  as  in  the 
colleges  of  earlier  days.  To  change  a  familiar 
quotation,  it  would  seem  as  if  providence  had 
denied  her  children  that  she  might  be  a 
mother  to  the  boys  at  college ! 

What  I  have  said  of  her  indicates  already 
some  traits  of  her  character.  She  was  blessed 
by  nature,  not  merely  with  a  happy,  but  a 
merry  temperament.  Her  face  fairly  shone 
with  joy;  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  till  she  died. 
Her  very  words  had  a  ringing  laughter  in 
them.  She  was  absolutely  natural  and  un¬ 
studied  in  all  her  ways.  She  was  no  manu¬ 
facturer  of  puns  and  jokes;  she  couldn’t  wait 
to  formulate  her  wit,  it  bubbled  out  in  instant 
fun.  We  men  do  not  often  remember  how- 
people  drees ;  but  who  can  ever  forget  the 
quaint,  old  fashioned  way  in  which  she  wore 
her  black  silk  dress,  and  those  gold  specs  be¬ 
tween  the  short,  dark  curls,  while  her  eyes 
glistened  and  her  lips  spirited  out  the  warm¬ 
est  welcome  and  the  funniest  stories  and  the 
most  joyous  laughter, and  just  at  the  right  time 
the  faithfulest  Christian  counsel.  She  was, 
withal,  a  wide  reader  of  our  best  literature. 
She  was  a  hearty  cooperator  with  all  forms  of 
charitable  work.  She  took  a  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  missions,  frequently  making  her  artistic 
taste  contribute  to  their  support. 

As  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Peiss- 
ner,  writes  me ;  “What  I  best  recall  of  the  dear 
Doctor  and  his  wife  are,  their  strong  original¬ 
ity,  amounting  in  Mrs.  Hickok’s  character 
to  quaintness ;  their  hospitality ;  their  free 
and  open  house  at  convenient  seasons ;  their 
devoted  love  for  one  another ;  his  tenderness 
toward  her— so  beautiful ;  their  kindness  to  the 
poor;  their  sympathy  in  sorrow-;  their  frugal 
thrift,  mingled  with  systematic  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  generosities ;  Mrs.  Hickok’s  love  for  ani¬ 
mals,  especially  her  pet  cats,  whom  she  fed 
even  at  night,  before  the  retiring  of  the  cats, 
so  that  they  might  have  warm  full  stomachs 
before  sleeping ;  her  bed  for  them  in  the 
library ;  her  love  for  painting,  taking  up  the 
art  in  middle  life  with  a  goodly  amount  of 
success ;  and  her  efforts  at  the  piano,  with  equal 
success,  in  middle  life ;  her  reading  the  Life 
of  Luther  in  the  German  to  acquire  the  Ian 
guage.  .  Oh,  I  could  go  on  and  on !” 

As  to  her  cats,  the  last  letter  I  had  from 
the  dear  old  friend  was  drawn  out  last  August 
by  my  mailing  her  a  box  of  catnip  for  her  kit¬ 
ten,  with  some  absurd  kitten  rhymes,  which 
she  put  in  the  paper,  and  then  wrote  with 
perfect  glee  of  the  feline  enjoyment  of  it. 
“  How  puss  enjoys  the  catnip,  and  would  send 
thanks  if  he  could !  He  makes  me  laugh,  the 
way  he  nibbles  at  the  pieces  and  pokes  them 
about  as  if  playing  with  a  mouse.”  This, 
with  a  long,  interesting  letter  on  various 
home  matters  when  eighty-nine  years  of  age ! 

Indeed,  years  seemed  to  make  but  little 
difference  with  her.  She  was  bright  and 
cheery  to  the  last,  when  in  her  ninetieth  year 
death  took  her  suddenly  away.  Only  two 
meals  daily,  one  of  these  a  mere  bit  of  toast 
and  tea,  with  a  little  jam,  and  ready  any 
moment  for  a  walk.  I  remember  how,  at  sev¬ 
enty-five,  she  invited  me  to  a  very  long  walk, 
which  quite  tired  me  out,  whilst  she  came 
back  scarcely  wearied,  though  telling  me,  with 
delicious  raciness,  a  story  that  lasted  half  the 
way. 

My  last  visit  while  the  grand  old  Doctor  was 
yet  living,  afforded  one  of  those  gracious 
glimpses  of  domestic  love  which  would  have 


delighted  Goldsmith.  To  me  it  had  more  of 
pathos  than  the  cottage  where 

“  At  ntght  retamlni;,  every  labor  sped. 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed; 

Smiles  by  bis  cheerful  Are,  and  round  surveys 
His  children’s  look  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 
While  bis  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  board. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  hoard.” 

Yes,  it  was  more  touching  than  that.  It  was 
a  typical  summer  evening  twilight  at  Amherst, 
after  such  a  sunset  as  singularly  crowns  the 
hills  away  off  to  the  west  of  the  Connecticut 
and  glorifies  the  clouds  above.  But  the  ven¬ 
erable  philosopher  could  not  see  these,  only 
could  feel  the  impress  of  the  coming  darkness. 
His  wife  was  through  with  the  day’s  cares, 
and  seated  herself  by  the  window,  and  the 
lovers  of  sixty  years  talked  over  the  old  times 
and  the  new,  of  friends  who  had  gotten  well 
used  to  heaven,  and  of  others  who  were  hardly 
yet  well  used  to  earth  ;  and  the  news  of  the 
day  was  gossipped  over  without  gossip ;  and 
he  would  rehearse  to  his  wife  and  their  visitor 
the  characteristics  of  old  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
whom  he  succeeded  at  Litchfield,  and  Dr. 
Nott,  whom  he  followed  at  Union,  and  Seward 
and  Tayler  Lewis,  his  classmates  there,  and 
would  call  up  dear  old  friendships  in  Schenec¬ 
tady,  and  now  and  then  some  odd  story  would 
provoke  a  laugh  all  round.  Then  Dr.  Seelye 
would  come  in  and  add  fresh  spice  and  zest, 
but  for  the  most  part  we  would  both  sit  and 
listen  to  the  lovers,  lovers  all  their  married 
lives,  lovers  till  the  end,  lovers  now  in  glory; 
we  would  listen  to  them  with  rare  delight, 
it  was  all  so  homely  and  beautiful  and  quaintly 
holy.  And  such  was  their  frequent  way  as 
the  days  closed,  until  the  last  sunset  of  his 
life’s  day  came,  and  the  evening  twilight  of 
earth  blended  into  the  morning  twilight  of 
heaven  I  Six  years  have  now  passed,  a  week 
of  years,  and  their  Sabbath  has  come  I  It 
w-as  one  of  our  Sabbaths,  too,  on  which  she 
joined  him  in  the  morning. 

Her  entrance  there  was  fitting.  President 
Seelye  writes  me,  without  thought  of  this 
publication,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  pardon : 
“She  passed  into  the  undying  life  Sunday 
morning,  the  13th  (of  January),  very  gently 
and  peacefully.  Her  illness,  the  grippe,  was 
not  long,  nor  her  suffering  severe.  A  light  of 
wondrous  beauty  shone  from  her  face  as  she 
ceased  to  breathe,  and  did  not  fade  even  after 
her  features  had  settled  into  the  solemn  out¬ 
lines  of  death.  It  was  typical  of  her  life. 
You  rightly  judge  that  her  loss  to  me  is  very 
great,  associated  so  intimately  as  I  have  been 
with  her  for  so  many  years ;  but  that  associa¬ 
tion  is  secure,  and  I  am  unspeakably  thankful 
for  such  a  life.  So  we  go  home !” 

Sacokrties  on-Hcdson,  N.  Y.,  February,  1886. 

WOMAN’S  NATIONAI.  .SABBATH  ALLIANCE. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  American  Sabbath  Un¬ 
ion  in  New  York  city  last  December,  a  meeting  of 
women  was  held  in  Calvary  Baptist  Church  to 
consider  the  present  aspects  of  the  Sabbath  ques¬ 
tion.  A  committee  was  then  formed  to  consult  fur¬ 
ther  as  to  what  might  be  done  by  women  to  awaken 
public  sentiment  upon  a  subject  which  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  demands  serious  consideration.  As  the 
result  a  meeting  was  held  in  Lenox  Hall,  53  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  7th,  at  which  a  Consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted  and  a  “Woman’s  National  Sab¬ 
bath  Alliance”  formed,  auxiliary  to  the  American 
Sabbath  Union.  An  address  to  the  women  of 
America,  expressing  the  conviction  of  all  present 
upon  the  need  of  concerted  action,  was  adopted, 
and  will  be  sent  out  through  the  country  bearing 
the  signatures  of  many  earnest  and  influential 
women. 

Among  those  who  have  inaugurated  this  move¬ 
ment  are  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Mrs.  J.  H 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Mrs.  Darwin 

R.  James,  Mrs.  James  Yereance,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
MacArthur,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Roberts.  Miss  Matilda 
Kay,  Mrs.  Bishop  J.  P.  Newman,  Mrs.  Bishop  E. 
G.  Andrews,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Bur¬ 
rell,  Mrs.  J.  Elmendorf,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Mrs. 

S.  L.  Bowman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Anderson,  Mrs.  S.  l! 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  J.  M.  King,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Jayne,  Mr.s. 
Asbury  Lowrey,  and  many  others  prominent  in 
philanthropic  and  Christian  work. 
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BIBLE  READING  AND  STUDY. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Q.  Adams. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Evangelist  Dr. 
Cuyler,  whose  writings  we  all  delight  to  read, 
makes  the  following  statement:  “There  is  a 
melancholy  decrease  of  Bible  readers  and 
thorough  Bible  study  among  the  younger  por¬ 
tion  of  our  people.”  He  immediately  adds: 
“These  are  facts  to  be  faced  and  not  pooh- 
poohed  as  the  groanings  of  pessimism.” 

The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
controvert  these  statements.  Personally,  I  do 
not  believe  them,  and  for  one  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,  if  there  were  no  others :  No  one  can  tell 
us  the  time  when  there  was  more  Bible  study. 
When  they  claim  to  point  out  such  a  happy 
period  anywhere  in  the  last  twenty  years,  it 
can  be  shown  from  contemporary  writers  that 
the  lament  was  as  common  then  as  now  that 
the  Bible  was  not  studied  as  much  as  former¬ 
ly,  In  Dr.  Cuyler ’s  sentence  change  “de¬ 
crease”  to  “lack,”  and  omit  “the  younger  por¬ 
tion  of,”  and  I  believe  the  sentence  would  then 
be  strictly  true.  Otherwise  it  seems  to  me  an 
exaggeration,  at  least.  But  when  has  the  re¬ 
vised  statement  not  been  true? 

Let  us  now,  however,  take  the  words  as 
they  were  originally  written,  and  assume  that 
they  are  exactly  true.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause  of  this  decrease?  liVho  or  what  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it?  It  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer.  No  off  hand  statement  will  suffice. 
It  requires  careful  discrimination  and  judg¬ 
ment  and  more  knowledge  than  any  one  per¬ 
son  possesses. 

Doubtless  the  family  is  responsible  for  some 
of  this  ignorance.  We  are  in  a  transition 
period.  Social  conditions  are  changing. 
These  changes  have  affected  the  family  life. 
We  are  not  yet  fully  adjusted  to  them.  Gains 
in  some  directions  have  been  partially  bal¬ 
anced  by  losses  in  other  ways.  Not  all  changes 
are  beneficial.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
may  be  that  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  home  has  suffered. 

The  same  thing  substantially  can  be  said  of 
the  church  and  school.  The  old  catechetical 
methods  are  abandoned,  and  possibly  cannot 
be  revived.  Pastoral  visitation  as  known  fifty 
years  ago  is  now  well-nigh  impossible,  not 
because  pastors  are  unwilling  to  do  such  work, 
but  the  changes  above  referred  to  make  this 
work  very  different,  and  possibly  much  less 
satisfactorj. 

But  we  are  often  told  that  the  chief  cause 
for  this  ignorance  is  the  fact  that  parents 
have  put  the  responsibility  of  the  religious 
training  of  their  children  largely  upon  the 
Sunday-school.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
so.  Parents  who  thus  shift  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  would  unload  it  upon  somebody  else  if  the 
Sunday-school  did  not  exist.  Dr.  Trumbull 
thoroughly  answered  this  criticism  in  his  Yale 
lectures  some  years  ago.  The  truer  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  many  children  get  a  little  Biblical 
instruction  from  the  Sunday-school  who  oth¬ 
erwise  would  not  have  any. 

But  is  there  not  a  cause  of  this  ignorance 
connected  with  Sunday-school  work  which  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  public  discussions  of 
it?  I  believe  there  is,  and  that  it  demands 
more  unprejudiced  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received.  For  more  than  twenty  one  years 
we  have  had  the  International  Series  of  Les¬ 
sons.  Generations  of  scholars  and  teachers 
have  been  taught  them.  They  have  been 
selected  by  an  able  committee  of  distinguished 
men.  Denominational  and  private  publishing 
houses  have  vied  with  each  other  in  furnish¬ 
ing  an  almost  endless  variety  of  “helps.” 
When  the  plan  and  method  of  the  series  have 
been  criticised,  the  critic  has  usually  been 


reminded  of  the  good  men  who  have  made  the 
selection  and  prepared  the  helps,  and  the  great 
“success,”  judged  by  their  extensive  use,  of 
the  lessons.  Some  of  us,  however,  are  not 
convinced,  and  many  years  of  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  this 
lesson  system  we  are  twenty-five  years  behind 
the  plans  and  methods  of  the  beet  secular 
schools. 

1.  Where  is  there  a  teacher  who  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  in  the  art  of  teaching  who 
would  ever  think  of  using  such  a  plan  of  les¬ 
son  selections  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Bib¬ 
lical  history,  facts,  and  truths?  It  would  not 
commend  itself  to  his  judgment  at  all,  provi¬ 
ded  he  was  free  to  choose.  One  evidence  of 
this  is  that  the  plan  is  seldom  followed  in 
schools  or  colleges  or  “extension”  courses, 
when  it  is  desired  to  teach  these  things. 

2.  The  lesson  helps,  able  as  many  of  them 
are,  as  practically  used,  are  defective  in  ways 
which,  if  connected  with  secular  school  books, 
would  lead  to  their  rejection.  A  quarterly, 
or  lesson  leaf,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
scholar,  who  is  urged  to  study  it.  It  gives  an 
outline  plan  of  study.  The  teacher  uses  an 
other  special  book  or  paper,  which  often  gives 
an  entirely  different  plan.  The  lesson  is  rarely 
taught  on  the  plan  of  the  scholar’s  study, 
much  of  the  time  it  is  taught  without  any 
plan.  The  scholar  soon  understands  this  and 
considers  it  of  no  use  to  study  his  text  book  at 
all. 

3.  Selected  as  the  lessons  are,  the  chief 
thing  in  teaching  them  is  the  practical  appli* 
cation.  Too  often  this  consists  of  the  repeti 
tion  of  a  series  of  platitudes.  The  teaching  is 
chiefly  hortatory.  Now  the  application  is  of 
very  great  importance,  but  to  be  of  much 
value  it  must  grow  out  of  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  history,  the  special  circum¬ 
stances,  the  context,  text,  etc.  With  present 
methods  here  is  the  great  failure. 

4.  The  almost  universal  complaint  from 
teachers  is,  “My  scholars  do  not  study  their 
lessons.  ”  Is  it  any  wonder  in  view  of  the  way 
the  lessons  are  selected  and  taught? 

5.  It  has  been  a  rare  thing  for  me  to  find  a 
teacher  or  scholar  who  has  learned  from  his 
study  of  the  International  Series  how  to  study 
the  Bible  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Few  of 
them  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  Biblical  history,  of  the  special  purpose  of 
any  book,  of  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  book 
to  book,  or  of  the  general  progress  of  revela¬ 
tion  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse.  Yet 
many  of  them  have  gone  through  their  Bible 
on  this  approved  plan  once,  twice,  or  even 
thrice.  And  this  is  the  result ! 

If  Dr.  Cuyler  is  anywhere  near  right,  is  it 
not  time  to  make  thorough  inquiry  as  to  the 
present  lesson  system  in  our  Sunday  schools? 
The  problem  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one, 
and  no  one  man’s  experience  can  solve  it. 
Yet  it  can  be  solved.  It  seems  plain  to  me 
that  there  is  fault  in  the  system  itself. 

I  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  in  the  least 
thing  in  the  foregoing  statements,  nor  in  any 
way  to  reflect  upon  the  committee  who  have 
given  so  much  time  freely  to  the  selection  of 
these  lessons.  No  system  yet  devised  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  no  one  is  more  conscious  than  the 
writer  that  it  is  easier  to  criticise  the  present 
plan  than  to  suggest  a  better  There  are  more 
desirable  things,  however,  in  such  lessons  than 
uniformity. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  this  further,  that 
in  the  school  of  which  I  am  pastor,  another 
plan  has  been  followed  for  three  years  with 
gratifying  success.  In  that  time  I  have  known 
more  teachers  and  scholars  who  have  learned 
how  to  study  the  Bible  than  in  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years  of  experience  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series.  * 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


STRIKES  AND  CIYIL  WAR. 

The  two  things  are  quite  distinct,  and  yet 
in  the  Chicago  and  Brooklyn  riots  they  have 
blended  so  as  to  confuse  the  questions  at  issue 
and  lead  to  singular  logic  in  order  to  justify 
military  interference  in  matters  of  difference 
between  corporations  and  their  employes.  The 
fact  that  a  railroad  strike  speedily  becomes  an 
extended  riot  in  large  cities  is  perfectly  under¬ 
stood.  Every  official  in  the  city  government 
and  in  the  railroad  management  is  thoroughly 
well  assured  that  if  the  men  “go  out,”  every 
line  of  road  on  which  they  have  been  employed 
must  absolutely  tie  up,  or  civil  war  will  re¬ 
sult.  So  well  is  this  inevitable  condition  un¬ 
derstood,  that  it  is  used  as  a  threat  by  dis¬ 
satisfied  employes  and  by  their  sympathizers 
to  terrorize  the  community,  and,  if  possible, 
drive  the  companies  into  conceding  their 
men’s  demands.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  the 
city  officials  may  seem  to  side  with  the  men 
against  the  companies,  yet  none  but  babies 
could  imagine  that  a  strike  will  pass  like  a 
zephyr,  when  every  man  in  the  town  makes 
ready  for  the  cyclone  that  is  sure  to  come. 
Then  at  length,  with  a  reluctant  sigh  intended 
to  impress  the  voters,  the  authorities  rouse  to 
meet  the  storm,  and  finding  themselves  inad¬ 
equate,  summon  help  from  the  State,  and 
when  that,  too,  falls  short,  ask  the  Federal 
power  to  bear  a  hand.  This  is  civil  war  un¬ 
disguised,  with  its  costs  to  be  assessed  on  the 
people,  the  increased  interruption  to  business, 
and  the  peril  to  property  and  life.  This,  too, 
everybody  knew  would  happen  if,  in  order  to 
redress  a  grievance  against  a  corporation  the 
railroad  men  put  all  the  inconvenience  and 
nearly  all  the  expenses  of  the  fight  on  the  in¬ 
nocent  public,  through  the  apparently  justifi¬ 
able  means  of  a  refusal  to  work. 

Nor  is  this  the  extent  of  the  solemn  show. 
For  no  sooner  are  the  railroads  crippled  by 
every  means  and  device,  by  destruction  to 
property,  by  forcible  obstruction,  and  by  vio¬ 
lence  toward  any  willing  to  work,  than  the 
courts  are  frantically  appealed  to  to  compel 
the  companies  to  run  all  their  cars  by  mira^ 
cle,  that  the  public  may  be  accommodated* 
and  business  may  not  suffer.  We  can  imagine 
a  superintendent  fighting  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  to  run  a  few  care  in  spite 
of  the  mob,  served  with  a  command  from  the 
courts  to  make  his  regular  trips  at  all  hours 
and  guarantee  a  safe  and  serene  passage  to  all 
who  have  a  nickel  to  spend  for  fare,  retiring 
to  his  meditations  in  doubt  as  to  his  own 
sanity  or  the  court’s  seriousness.  If  by  such 
a  roundabout  way  justice  could  be  bad,  there 
would  be  grave  objections  to  it.  But  when 
we  all  are  fully  convinced  that  nothing  is 
gained,  that  no  water  is  squeezed  out  of  stock 
in  that  way,  that  no  working-man  is  benefited 
by  it  to  the  amount  of  a  farthing,  and  that 
each  recurrence  of  these  wretched  squabbles 
makes  drastic  legislation  to  prevent  them  more 
certain,  then  we  think  it  time  to  urge  the 
cessation  of  these  civil  wars,  to  suggest  the 
substitution  of  other  methods  of  settling 
differences,  and  especially  the  withholding  of 
encouragement  to  methods  and  measures 
which  are  at  once  so  doubtful  of  any  possible 
good  and  so  certain  of  positive  evil. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  railroad  employes 
should  be  reminded  that  in  entering  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  companies  they  assume  obligations 
to  the  public  which  cannot  be  trifled  with. 
Their  case  is  quite  different  from  that  of  work¬ 
men  in  shops.  The  fact  that  bills  have  already 
been  introduced  in  State  legislatures  and  in 
Congress  fixing  that  line  of  duty  to  the  public 
which  every  railroad  man  must  walk,  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  wrong  done  to  the  public  is  as 
really  an  act  of  civil  war  as  the  onset  of  a 
mob.  No  reasonable  man  complains  when  the 
engineer  who  stalled  his  train  in  the  prairie. 
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leaving  women  and  children  to  fight  the  com¬ 
pany  for  him  hy  their  suffering,  was  treated 
both  as  a  felon  and  a  coward.  A  brave  man 
will  suffer  long  before  shifting  his  wrongs 
upon  the  helpless  and  innocent.  The  right 
even  of  public  exposure  of  wrongs  in  any  such 
way  is  seriously  questioned  by  working-men 
themselves.  They  defend  it  as  only  a  desper¬ 
ate  alternative.  The  law  regulating  railroads 
will  soon  make  it  impossible. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  defend  cor¬ 
porations  in  any  injustice,  or  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  of  difference  between  them  and  trades 
unions.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
morality  of  the  methods  employed  to  settle 
these  differences.  We  point  to  the  deplorable 
spectacle  of  a  whole  city  virtually  under  mar¬ 
tial  law,  its  good  name  tarnished,  itself  under 
protection  of  soldiers  from  an  irresponsible 
mob  of  the  worst  elements  roused  by  the 
strike  of  railroad  men,  as  evidence  of  the 
stupendous  blunder  somebody  has  made,  as 
illustrating  the  misery  of  such  attempts  to 
make  anybody  better  off.  The  history  of  the 
past  months  shows  that  corporations  are  not 
to  be  coerced  by  these  violent  methods,  and 
that  society  will  not  tolerate  them  very  long. 

The  better  sentiment  of  our  people,  while 
sympathizing  with  every  honest  laborer,  and 
ready  to  help  him  maintain  his  manliness  and 
his  rights,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  disorder 
and  to  the  attempt  to  destroy  property  or  to 
prevent  any  man  from  working  at  his  own 
price.  And  there  is  no  kindness  to  the  work¬ 
ing-man  in  that  sort  of  sympathy  which  leads 
him  to  make  war  on  the  public,  which  en¬ 
courages  bodies  of  men  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  civil  war  in  order  to  compel  corporations 
to  do  something  which  may  or  may  not  be 
practicable  or  equitable.  Somebody  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  notion  that  is  getting  bold  of  the 
minds  of  many  that  anarchy  is  a  cure  for  all 
social  evils.  The  working-men  are  not  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  cuddled  and  spoiled  into  follies  of 
temper  and  tricks  to  “get  even.  ”  We  all  know 
better,  and  if  we  go  together  into  civil  war 
with  eyes  open  we  are  all  responsible  for  the 
sad  results. _  R.  A.  S. 

JAPANESE  BOTS-A  REBUKE  BY  DR. 

McCOSH. 

By  Bev.  P.  P.  Dalrymple. 

The  article  by  Mr.  William  Rankin  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  The  Evangelist,  relative  to 
Dr.  McCosh  and  the  Japanese  boys,  especially 
attracted  my  attention,  from  the  fact  of  my 
having  been  at  Princeton  College  at  the  time 
referred  to  in  the  capacity  of  an  instructor, 
and  having  had  the  two  youths  under  my  in¬ 
struction.  They  bore  the  not  unmusical  names 
of  Rioge  Koe  and  Hikoyichi  Orita,  and  as  I 
recollect,  they  came  from  aristocratic  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  become  educated  for  influential  positions  in 
their  own  country.  They  pursued  a  special 
course  of  study  at  Princeton,  in  which  was 
included  mathematics,  the  branch  that  I  was 
teaching. 

Though  having  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  they  soon  mastered  it 
sufficiently  to  demonstrate  a  problem  in  alge¬ 
bra,  and  Koe,  in  particular,  also  soon  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  he  had  a  mathematical 
“bump.”  a  possession  of  which  many  a  col¬ 
lege  student  cannot  greatly  boast.  I  remem¬ 
ber  bearing  even  President  McCosh  confessing 
his  inability  to  “comprehend  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  symbols,”  as  he  expressed  it. 

The  Japanese  boys  were  of  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance,  adopting,  as  they  did,  the  American 
costume,  and  were  withal  models  of  decorum, 
frequently  putting  to  the  blush  in  this  respect 
their  pale-faced  fellows.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  Koe  embraced  Christianity  while  at 
Princeton,  but  as  to  Orita,  I  cannot  speak  in 
this  regard. 


My  association  with  Dr.  McCosh  during  a 
period  of  five  years,  rendered  by  circumstances 
more  or  less  intimate,  I  look  back  upon  as 
one  of  the  choicest  privileges  of  my  life.  For¬ 
tunate,  indeed,  was  my  lot  in  being  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  a  man  of  his  stand¬ 
ing  and  reputation  in  every-day  life  from  all 
sides  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  And 
as  I  recall  the  many  incidents  pertaining  to 
faculty  meetings,  chapel  exercises,  library  in¬ 
terviews,  and  other  occasions  with  which 
President  McCosh ’s  name  stands  connected, 
it  is  like  poring  over  a  volume  of  rich  and 
racy  contents.  In  closing  this  article  I  will 
venture  to  relate  one  of  the  more  amusing  of 
these  incidents,  which  I  might  hesitate  thus 
to  make  public  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
dates  so  far  back  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
turbing  any  one’s  peace  of  mind : 

A  certain  student  of  a  fun-loving  disposition 
had  been  “spotted”  in  some  disorderly  prank 
and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Faculty, 
and  had  received  a  fitting  reprimand  from  the 
President.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  caught  the 
second  time,  summoned,  and  reprimanded  in 
severer  and  more  threatening  form.  But  to 
no  purpose.  In  a  few  days  the  incorrigible 
offender  appeared  again  before  the  august 
tribunal.  But  the  third  appearance  was  too 
much  for  the  worthy  President’s  patience  and 
suavity.  Leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  with 
Scotch  force  and  accent,  he  thus  addressed 
the  culprit:  “Weel,  sir,  ye  are  here  again. 
And  I  would  have  ye  understand  that  ye  are 
a  ful,  and  iverybody  knows  ye  are  a  ful,  and 
iverybody  says  ye  are  a  ful.  Ye  may  go,  sir.” 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  third  time  of 
appearing  before  the  Faculty  on  the  part  of 
this  student  was  the  last  time. 

Chester,  III. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  ANDREW  AND  PHILIP. 

The  second  convention  of  the  chapters 
found  in  the  Congregational  Church  was  held 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day.  February  5  and  6.  From  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  to  Wednesday  afternoon  the  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Olivet  Church  (Rev.  E.  K.  Hol¬ 
den,  pastor).  Wednesday  evening  a  banquet 
was  given  and  the  final  session  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  the  Park  Street  Church  (Rev. 
E.  G.  Fullerton,  D. D. ,  pastor).  Besides  the 
pastors  of  the  entertaining  churches  the 
speakers  were  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller,  Founder 
and  President  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  many 
pastors,  including  S.  M.  Newman.  D.  D. , 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  N.  Boyton,  D.  D. ,  W. 
S.  Kelsey,  F.  H.  Page,  W.  H.  Allbright,  of 
Boston;  Frank  Russell,  D.D. ,  of  Bridgeport; 
E.  N.  Hardy,  of  Holliston,  Mass.  ;  H.  H. 
Kelsey  and  Prof.  M.  W,  Jacobus,  D.  D.,  of 
Hartford;  Isaac  M.  Gowen,  of  Jersey  City 
Heights;  F.  A.  Warfield,  of  Brocton ;  Ford  C. 
Ottenan,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  others.  One 
of  the  laymen  who  spoke  was  Mr.  H.  D. 
Heathfield,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  Congregational 
Church. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  were  “The 
Young  Man”  and  his  Bible,  his  Ballot,  his 
Temptations,  his  Rescue,  his  Church,  his 
Master;  “Wanted — a  Young  Man;”  “The 
Training  of  the  Young  Man  by  Brotherhood 
Work;”  “Brotherhood  Cooperation;”  “The 
Brotherhood  in  all  its  Phases.” 

The  constitution  of  the  Brotherhood  re¬ 
quires  each  denomination  having  fifteen  or 
more  chapters  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and 
to  hold  a  convention  every  second  year.  The 
Presbyterian  Chapters  held  their  convention 
last  May  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Chapters  of 
the  Reformed  Church  (both  branches)  met 
in  November  last  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  next 
Federal  Convention  will  be  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  November  of  this  year. 


The  Brotherhood  has  now  nearly  250  Chap¬ 
ters  in  twelve  evangelical  denominations,  and 
in  many  states  of  the  Union.  Mr,  T.  A. 
Wonder,  General  Secretary  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  is  also  Business  Manager  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  Star  (monthly),  which  shows  great  im¬ 
provement  under  his  management. 

Brotherhood  Committees  are  being  formed 
in  many  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  These 
are  recognized  by  the  Federal  Council  and 
have  representation  in  conventions  like  reg¬ 
ular  chapters.  The  Brotherhood  is  growing 
rapidly  because  it  meets  a  want. 

Many  pastors  want  a  form  of  organization 
for  their  young  men.  This  Brotherhood 
with  its  Rule  of  Prayer  and  Rule  of  Service 
is  simple,  scriptural  and  apostolic.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  fully  and  explicitly  the  authority  of  the 
pastor  and  denominational  organizations.  It 
appears  to  be  free  from  all  objectionable 
features,  and  has  an  aim  equally  noble  and 
specific — the  saving  of  young  men. 

Alfred  E.  Myers. 

Marble  Collegiate  Chcrcu,  Feb.  11, 189.5. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Briefly  it  is  this:  to  spend  the  month  of  April  in 
Chicago,  with  The  Bible  Institute  as  headquarters, 
for  a  special  course  in  the  English  Bible,  and  a 
study  of  the  various  methods  of  personal  work,  as 
applied  in  the  multiform  missionary  activities  of 
that  great  city. 

The  month  of  April  ha.s  been  selected  for  this 
Conference  as  a  time  when  many  ministers  might 
arrange  to  be  absent  from  their  work  without 
serious  detriment  thereto.  In  many  country  places 
the  roads  are  usually  in  bad  condition  at  that  time 
of  year,  and  little  parish  work  can  be  done.  For 
city  ministers,  a  change  and  season  for  Bible  study,, 
after  the  special  meetings  of  the  winter,  would  be 
a  great  boon  and  would  be  the  meaus  in  many  cases 
of  putting  new  vigor  into  the  entire  summer  cans' 
paign. 

Inducements. 

The  inducements  in  the  line  of  study  acre  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  regular  work  of  the  Institute  will  be 
carried  on  as  usual.  This  will  consist  of 

a.  A  study  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  tvith  the 
books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  as  a  basis,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  VT.  W’.  White,  at  9  A.  M. 

b.  A  course  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  under  the 
same  teacher,  at  10  A.  M. 

c.  An  analytical  study  of  the  flrst  Epistle  of  John, 
by  Supt.  R.  A.  Torrey,  at  11  A.  M. 

d.  Prof.  D.  B.  Towner,  Superintendent  of  the 
Musical  Department,  holds  classes  at  10  and  11  A.  M. 

Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  all  exercises.  They 
will  be  held  daily,  except  Sunday  and  MonditS' 
(which  is  rest  day  at  the  Institute). 

Special  Course. 

The  special  course  will-  occupy  two  hours  in  the  • 
afternoon,  from  'ruesday  to  Saturday  inclusive. 
Mr.  Torrey  will  speak  at  2  o’clock  on  the  great  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Regenera¬ 
tion,  Sanctiflcation,  Justfflcation,-  the  Holy  Spirit, 
etc.  Prof.  White  will  give-  a  book  study  at  3  o’clock 
each  day.  Ten  studies  wifli  be  taken  from  the  pro¬ 
phetic  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,.Bnd  ten  from 
the  New  Testament. 

The  evenings,  so  far  as  desired,  may-  be  spent  in 
studying  the  various  missionary  activities  of  the 
city.  Chicago,  with  its  large  and  misceJlaneous 
population,  its  many  success&l  mis.sion»,.  its  active 
churches,  able  pastors  and'  successfuF  Christian 
workers,  its  large  and  ably  officered  Y..M,  C.  A., 
and  the  rapidly  extending  operations  of  The  Bible 
Institute,  is  unsurpassed  as  a:  place  in:  wbich  to 
study  methods  of  Christian  work  in  all  ..its  varied 
forms.  .  ^  , 

If  desired  by  those  who  attend  a  senes  ef  Confei> 
ences.  may  be  arranged  on  subjects  relating  to  efaurch 
and  pastoral  duties. 

Expense. 

The  total  expense  of  this  course,  includiag  room 
and  board,  has  been  plac^  at  ^  a  week.  This  is, 
without  question,  exc^tionally  reasonable,,  as  the 
Institute  is  in  the  very  heart_  of  Chicago. 

The- wives  of  ministers  will  be  welcome  on  same 
terms  with  their  husbands.  To  these  the  work  of 
the  Women’s  Department  will  be  of  great  interest. 

W’eAatlbegladto  send  a  eaitelogue  of  “Hie  Bible 
Institute,  and  also  a  special  circular,  to  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information.  Address;  The  Bible  In¬ 
stitute,  SO  Institute  Place,  Chicago. 

Yours  in  the  work,.  D.  L.  Moody. 


li 


February  21, 1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ttie  Religious  Press. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  says  that 
"more  than  one  prophet  has  declared  that 
this  will  be  the  greatest  year”  in  the  history 
of  its  Church  “in  all  kinds  of  denominations j 
progress.”  But  in  order  to  this  the  coming 
Presbyterial  meetings  must  be  well  attended 
and  alive  to  duty,  well  considered  beforehand  : 

Everybody  entitled  to  a  seat  in  these  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  there  unless  providentially  hin¬ 
dered,  and  many  of  the  excuses  given  for  non- 
attendance  and  labelled  providential,  aie  a 
slander  upon  providence.  If  these  meetings 
are  mere  machine  conventions,  engaged  with 
meaningless  routine  reports,  wordy  and  point¬ 
less,  which  nobody  reads  and  nobody  heeds, 
then  there  will  be  no  great  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  deeds  to  record  in  1859.  But  if  these 
meetings  are  full  of  prayer  and  purpose,  wise 
action  and  live  actors,  aggressive  measures 
and  progressive  men,  the  future  historian  will 
be  compelled  to  record  the  fact  that  with  1895 
a  new  and  better  epoch  began  in  the  Church 

The  bane  of  our  Presbyterial  meetings  is  that 
so  few  members  are  prepared  for  them.  We 
go  because  the  time  has  arrived,  and  with  no 
definite  plans,  no  helpful  measures  to  propose, 
no  reports  or  resolutions  written,  no  long- 
pondered,  aggressive  movement  to  suggest,  no 
knowledge  of  the  Presbytery’s  needs  to  pre¬ 
sent  with  suggestions  of  a  remedy.  In  a 
word,  we  go  simply  to  see  what  others  may 
propose,  and  to  do  whatever  may  suggest  itself 
to  be  done  after  we  arrive.  In  many  Presby¬ 
teries  the  committees  are  appointed  after  the 
moderator  is  elected,  and  the  appointment  of 
these  committees  is  determined  in  too  large 
measure  by  whim  or  personal  preference,  or  at 
best,  by  the  unenlightened  judgment  of  a  man 
who  naturally  cannot  know  who  are  best  fitted 
for  places  on  these  various  committees.  Then, 
during  some  brief  recess  hour,  the  chairmen-  of 
these  committees,  with  little  of  thought  and 
often  less  of  prayer,  hastily  scribble  what  they 
dignify  as  a  “report,”  a  paper  which  many 
times  would  be  more  correctly  named  if  it 
were  called  “a  flimsy  excuse  for  unwillingness 
or  inability  to  do  my  duty.”  Then  the  equally 
unprepared  subordinate  members  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  committees  hear  this  alleged  report  read, 
sign  their  names  thereto,  and  it  goes  before 
the  body ;  a  few  unprepared  speeches  are 
made,  a  vote  is  taken,  everybody  voting 
in  the  affirmative,  of  course,  and  the  precious 
paper  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  stated  clerk, 
who  records  it,  and  it  is  dead  forevermore. 
Nobody  remembers  it,  because  it  was  not 
worth  remembering,  and  no  church  in  the 
Presbytery  ever  hears  of  its  unworthy  birth 
or  its  early  and  deserved  death.  If  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  severe  statement  of  the  case, 
and  if  the  reader  is  inclined  to  resent  it,  let 
him  first  reflect  upon  whether  he  and  his  Pres 
bytery  are  so  sinless  as  to  have  the  right  to 
cast  stones.  Finally,  our  Presbyteries  must 
exercise  their  authority,  our  presbyters  must 
be  faithful  and  fearless,  or  this  will  be  no 
pivotal,  epoch-making  year. 


The  Independent  would  fain  incite  its  readers 
to  further  exploration  in  Palestine.  The  many 
parties  now  visiting  the  Holy  Land, and  the  ever 
growing  importance  of  Biblical  research  in  the 
very  “Land  of  the  Book,”  lend  their  aid  in  the 
same  direction.  Our  contemporary  says ; 

A  very  interesting  article  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  by  Frederick  J.  Bliss,  Ph.D. , 
who  had  charge  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
und’s  work  in  uncovering  the  mound  of  el- 
Hesy  in  Palestine,  calls  attention  to  the 
amount  and  hopeful  character  of  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  of  the  same  sort  in  the  Holy  Land 
He  mentions  a  number  of  fine  typical  mounds 
which  it  would  be  of  very  great  importance 
to  have  opened,  just  as  other  mounds  have 
been  opened  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt. 
It  is  strange  that  the  land  we  care  the  most 
for  is  the  one  that  has  been  least  explored. 
He  mentions  particularly  Tel-Ta’anuk,  which 
is  plainly  the  Canaanite  Taanach,  a  grand 
mound  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon ;  also  a  few  miles  east  of  it  the 
Tel-el-Mutesellim,  which  represents  the  waters 
of  Megiddo ;  then  the  city  of  Oaza  is  much  of 
it  a  real  tell,  a  place  greatly  influenced  by 
Egypt,  and  where  Egyptian  antiquities  are 
always  turning  up.  The  ancient  Jericho  is 
represented  by  Tel-el  Sultan,  where  pre-Isra¬ 
elite  pottery  has  been  discovered,  and  where 


ancient  mud  brick  walls  appear,  which  Mr. 
Bliss  believes  may  be  the  very  walls  that  fell 
before  the  eyes  of  Joshua.  Such  mounds  as 
these  should  surely  be  opened,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  layers  distinguished  which  represent  sep¬ 
arate  occupations  in  cities  and  periods  of  time, 
and  doubtless  written  records  would  be  found 
which  would  cover  many  centuries  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Joshua.  Why  will  not  some 
one  of  our  own  readers  who  can  afford  it  be 
generous  enough  and  public  spirited  enough  to 
give  the  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars 
necessary  to  open  one  of  these  mounds?  It 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  Biblical  scholarship. 


The  Christian  Mirror  of  Portland,  Me.,  an¬ 
ticipates  much  good  to  that  city  from  the  ex¬ 
pected  visit  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Albany.  As  will 
be  seen,  its  opinion  of  “a  large  minority”  of 
evangelists  is  anything  but  flattering.  Its 
words  seem  to  us  much  too  severe  and  sweep¬ 
ing.  Two  previous  attempts  to  secure  Mr.  Mills 
having  failed,  our  contemporary  now  says: 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  hail  his  coming  to  our  State.  With  many 
evangelists,  we  might  say  with  a  large  minor 
ity  of  those  who  assume  this  name,  we  have 
no  sympathy.  We  regard  them  a  source  of 
vast  evil.  Their  theology  is  crude,  their  char¬ 
acter  is  not  certified  in  some  instances,  their 
methods  are  abhorrent  to  good  sense  and 
offend  good  taste.  They  leave  a  town  the 
worse  off  for  having  labored  in  it. 

Mr.  Mills,  on  the  other  hand,  has  com¬ 
mended  himself  so  fully  to  so  many  men 
whose  judgment  we  respect  and  with  whom 
he  has  worked,  that  we  can  but  most  heartily 
endorse  him. 

That  an  evangelist  is  at  intervals  needed  to 
supplement  the  work  of  nearly  all  pastors  is 
felt  by  most  ministers.  As  in  the  laboratory 
we  were  told  that  a  liquid,  by  a  sudden  sharp 
movement  from  without,  could  be  changed 
into  a  mass  of  crystals,  so  the  long,  faithful, 
wise  labors  of  a  true  minister  can  be  made 
glorious  by  the  labor  of  a  few  days  on  the 
part  of  the  man  ordained  of  heaven  to  strike 
the  culminating  blow. 

Of  course  not  all  ministers  find  their  work 
in  just  the  condition  to  be  desired  for  the 
coming  of  the  evangelist.  Some  may  even 
feel  that  his  coming  will  counteract  some  of 
the  efforts  that  they  have  undertaken.  But 
we  feel  confident  that  there  is  no  church  and 
there  are  no  ministers  who  will  fail  of  receiving 
a  very  great  blessing  if  heartily  and  prayer¬ 
fully  they,  without  reserve,  co-operate  with 
the  concerted  movement  to  secure  for  Port¬ 
land  and  vicinity  such  a  revival  of  true  re¬ 
ligion  as  we  have  never  seen  and  do  most  de¬ 
plorably  need.  May  March,  1895,  be  remem¬ 
bered  far  into  the  next  century  as  an  epoch  in 
our  Zion. 


The  Voice  returns  to  the  importance  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
tariff  changes: 

The  National  Board  of  Trade,  as  we  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote 
the  resolution  in  favor  of  a  permanent  tariff 
commission  of  industrial  experts.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Board  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  lines  of  business,  of  all  parties,  and  of 
all  sections  of  the  country.  The  annual 
meeting  is  held  for  the  promotion  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  and  not  in 
behalf  of  political  interests.  Chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade  in  the  various 
cities  choose  the  delegates,  and  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  are  published  several  weeks  in 
advance  and  sent  around  to  the  various  bodies 
entitled  to  representation.  What  these  busi 
ness  men  want  is  to  remove  the  tariff  ques 
tion,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  arena  of  par- 
tizan  politics.  The  Voice  is  glad  to  have  ex¬ 
erted  some  influence  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  this  tariff  commission  resolution.  For 
years  the  tariff  question  has  been  used  by  the 
old  party  leaders  as  a  foil  to  enable  them  to 
ignore  other  more  urgent  questions.  Year 
after  year  old-party  politicians  have  appealed 
to  their  constituents  in  tearful  accents, 
threatening  all  sorts  of  dire  calamities  if  the 
percentage  was  not  put  up  a  peg  or  down  a 
peg  on  iron  or  tin  plate  or  something  else  of 
the  sort.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  find  the  rep 
rescntative  business  men  of  the  country  at 
last  manifesting  their  impatience  and  moving 
to  rescue  their  interests  from  the  peril  in 
which  they  are  yearly  placed. 


The  Christian  Advocate  endeavors  to  answer 
the  great  question  of  the  day  in  our  politics, 
“Why  the  Platts  and  Crockers?”  Examining 
the  influence  of  the  former  it  says : 

....  his  pertinacity ;  his  maintaining  a 
hold  upon  the  rural  districts  by  a  full  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  influences  necessary  to  secure 
and  strengthen  it ;  his  marvellous  mastery  of 
detail ;  his  ability  to  keep  bis  own  counsel 
while  at  the  same  time  talking  a  great  deal  in 
interviews,  his  skill  in  promoting  feuds  antag¬ 
onistic  to  each  other,  and  then  making  them 
subordinate  to  bis  own  purposes;  his  power 
to  maintain  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  a 
large  number  of  persons;  his  courage;  his  be¬ 
ing  at  present  without  ambition  for  personal 
office,  and  therefore  able  to  center  his  powera 
upon  the  acquisition  of  personal  influence;  bis 
ability  to  barter  party  influences  for  help  from 
non  sympathizers,  there  being  nothing  in  his 
character  to  prevent  his  occupying  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  go-between  to  his  own  party  and  an¬ 
other  ;  bis  pertinacity  and  sleuthhound  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  track  he  has  marked  out;  and 
after  he  is  certain  of  success,  his  making 
statements  both  uncompromising  and  lumi¬ 
nous.  Finally,  he  owed  much  to  the  helpless 
condition  of  his  party  in  this  State  until  the 
late  upheaval,  there  being  no  one  at  all  com¬ 
petent  to  cope  with  him  in  his  peculiar  qual¬ 
ities  and  opportunites. 

Ordinarily,  in  all  States  in  the  Union,  and  in 
all  parties,  there  is  constantly  a  struggle  for 
leadership.  Even  the  smaller  parties,  with 
little  or  no  patronage,  exhibit  the  same  tenden¬ 
cies.  At  first,  or  at  any  time  when  a  party 
come  into  power  after  being  without  it  for 
some  time,  from  different  regions  incipient 
bosses  arise,  until  the  party  at  a  distance 
look  like  a  huge  hydra.  After  a  few  abortive 
stuggles  either  in  the  first  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  or  in  the  conventions,  a  number  of 
these  discover  their  inability  to  cope  with  the 
more  powerful,  and  for  self-protection  are 
ready  to  affiliate  with  another,  until  three  are 
left  of  perhaps  nearly  equal  strength.  Then 
the  struggle  becomes  intense  until  one  of 
them  is  about  to  fail,  when  either  be  will 
throw  his  cohorts  to  one  of  the  others,  and 
thus  defeat  the  remaining  contestant,  or  hia 
forces  will  divide,  and  a  part  of  them  go  to 
one  and  the  rest  to  the  other.  Then  follows 
a  struggle,  sometimes  long  and  varying,  but 
usually  “short,  sharp,  and  decisive,”  and  the 
BOSS  stands  forth  full-fledged. 

The  duration  of  his  reign  depends  upon  vari¬ 
ous  causes.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
we  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress,  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  five  of  these  despots  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  four  in  the  Republican 
party  in  this  State ;  and  there  has  not  been, 
after  the  decline  of  one.  an  interval  of  many 
weeks  before  the  lineaments  of  his  successor 
could  be  seen  in  dim  outline  or  unmistakable 
contour  upon  the  ever-moving  canvas  of  the 
body  politic. 

Ustially  the  day  of  destruction  impends  when 
the  “boss.”  self-confldently  toithin  himself, 
says:  “What  are  they  going  to  do  about  it?” 


The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  re¬ 
gards  the  bill  to  tax  all  church  property,  re¬ 
cently  introduced  by  a  Wisconsin  Senator,  as 
a  possible  blow  at  the  “American  Protective 
Association,”  and  hereupon  remarks: 

We  believe  that  a  general  just  church  tax 
would  cost  the  members  of  churches  no  more 
money  than  they  now  pay.  Taxes  justly 
assessed  are  enough  to  pay  public  expenses 
only.  If  the  churches  are  exempt,  as  now, 
the  deficiency  obtaining  through  unpaid 
church  taxes  is  paid  by  citizens  who  would 
pay  less  on  their  own  property  if  taxes  were 
paid  by  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  the  extent  of  its  unpaid  taxes  is 
now  supported  by  the  public  treasury.  This 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  all  churches  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation ;  and  all  are  alike  exempt 
Those  who  favor  church  taxation  must  do  so 
with  respect  to  all  churches.  Pending  this 
contest  against  political  Romanism  and  the 
associated  movement  to  tax  the  churches,  all 
must  accept  their  share  of  the  proposed 
church-tax  burden.  Some  Protestants  are 
willing  to  see  the  Roman  church  taxed,  and 
some  Romanists  would  be  content  to  have 
the  “heretics”  marched  up  to  the  collector’s 
office.  Are  all  churches  willing  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  matching  and  paying?  The 
issue  will  not  be  settled  aright  until  all 
parties  are  concerned  and  placed  on  the  same 
footing. 
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The  Perean  Ministry. 

XXXH.— Teachings  by  the  Way,  Worldly 

AND  Spiritual  Wealth  and  Greatness. 
Matt.  xix.  16-xx.  1^8 ;  Mark  x.  17-45 ;  Luke 
xviii.  18  34. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  March  3rd, 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  John  xi.  30-45,  vill 
be  found  in  Lesson  XXX.  of  this  series.  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  January  31st.  Golden  Text.— John 
xi.  25.] 

Golden  Text.— And  He  said  unto  them. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  is  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  wife,  or  brethren,  or 
parents,  or  children  for  the  kingdom  of  God’s 
sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal 
life.— Luke  vi.  29,  30. 

The  three  incidents  which  we  are  to-day  to 
study,  though  not  historically  connected,  are 
grouped  together  from  their  bearing  upon  a 
single  thought,  the  relative  character  of  self- 
seeking  and  self-giving,  with  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  thought  of  the  relative  importance  of 
material  and  spiritual  things,  of  things  tem¬ 
porary,  that  is,  or  things  permanent  (2  Cor.  iv. 
18).  This  important  subject  is  presented,  not 
as  an  abstract  question,  but  concretely  in  three 
human  experiences — all  of  them,  let  us  observe, 
the  experiences  of  good  men :  the  young  ruler, 
our  Lord  Jesus,  and  James  and  John.  The 
contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the  ruler,  on 
one  side,  and  the  two  disciples  on  the  other, 
is  not  greater — radical  as  in  the  outcome  it  is 
— than  the  contrast  between  all  three  of  them 
and  our  adorable  Lord.  Let  us  carefully 
remember  that  it  is  as  very  man  that  we 
study  His  conduct  in  this  passage ;  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  He  gave  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  in  His  steps.  It  was  not  be¬ 
cause  He  was  divine,  but  because  be  was  so 
perfectly  human,  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
the  ideal  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  that  He 
could  accept  the  shame  and  suffering  that 
now  lay  close  before  Him. 

The  first  of  the  three  sections  of  our  lesson, 
the  incident  of  the  young  ruler  (Matt.  xix.  16- 
30,  and  parallel  passages)  belongs  historically 
to  the  period  of  last  Sunday’s  lessons,  the 
period  of  the  Perean  Ministry  (Lessons  XXV.- 
XXIX.),  and  therefore  before  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  (XXX.).  Let  us  recall  the  circum¬ 
stances:  that  Jesus,  with  His  disciples  and 
friends,  was  continually  surrounded  with  a 
Perean  multitude ;  that  the  opppsition  of  the 
hierarchy  was  continually  growing  and  known 
to  be  growing,  though  not  manifested  with 
such  virulence  in  Perea  as  in  Jerusalem  and 
Galilee;  that  the  popular  expectation  of  the 
speedy  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  was  very 
strong  and  also  growing,  and  that  Jesus  him¬ 
self  clearly  perceived  His  eventual  rejection 
by  His  nation.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  one  day,  perhaps  the  morning  after  His 
blessing  the  little  children,  as  He  set  forth 
upon  His  journey,  one  came  eagerly  running 
to  ask  of  Him  how  He  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  He  was  a  young  man  of  most  attractive 
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bearing,  a  ruler  in  the  local  synagogue,  a  man 
of  rare  purity  of  life,  high  moral  character, 
and  deep  earnestness ;  one  of  the  noble  few  in 
that  or  any  age  who  seek  Jesus  because  they 
already  have  deep  yearnings  after  holiness,  and 
feel  that  He  alone  can  meet  them.  Can  we 
imagine  the  solace  to  the  pure  heart  of  Jesus 
to  meet  one  so  nearly  like-minded?  Can  we 
wonder  that  Jesus,  looking  upon  him,  loved 
him  (Mark  x.  21)  ? 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  here  was  one  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  take  that  place  among  the 
Twelve  from  which  Judas  was  so  soon  to  fall. 
And  it  would  seem  as  if  our  Lord  thought  so, 
too,  for  He  gave  him  such  a  call  as  He  gave 
to  no  one  else  except  His  twelve  Apostles — a 
call  to  absolute  renunciation  of  earthly  things, 
even  the  good  things  of  power  and  infiuence 
and  wealth  used  to  no  unworthy  end — to  the 
abandonment  of  all  these  for  the  sake  of  that 
which  his  soul  craved,  fellowship  with  the 
eternal  good,  the  full  enjoyment  of  God  in 
eternal  life.  His  soul  had  craved  perfection, 
and  Jesus  offers  it  to  him  (Matt.  xix.  21). 
Alas,  the  sacrifice  was  too  great !  He  missed 
the  opportunity  of  his  life,  which  was  by  abso¬ 
lute  self-sacrifice  to  put  himself  in  perfect 
harniony  with  the  eternal  order:  first,  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  (Matt, 
vi.  33)  ;  then  the  “all  other  things”  which  in 
his  life  of  fellowship  with  the  eternal  good  he 
might  need — such  things  as  the  disciples  had, 
who  lacked  for  nothing  (Luke  xxii.  35). 

Looking  a  little  into  the  details  of  this  nar¬ 
rative,  we  may  observe  (Luke  xviii.  19)  that 
Jesus  does  not  admit  in  Himself  any  taint  of 
sinfulness,  any  opposition  to  the  will  of  God, 
in  saying  that  none  is  good  but  God.  There 
is  no  question  of  sin  here  at  all ;  the  young 
man  was  conscious  of  none,  yet  he  truly  felt 
the  wide  abyss  between  himself  and  perfect 
goodness — he  knew  not  what  he  lacked,  but  in 
his  deepest  being  he  felt  a  lack  (Matt.  xix. 
20).  The  question  was  of  the  absolute  good, 
and  Jesus  taught  him  that  this  was  impossible 
to  finite  man.  Neither  the  young  ruler  nor 
any  one  whose  heart  is  set  upon  perfection 
ever  felt  this  to  be  a  discouragement;  it  is 
rather  an  incentive  to  more  ardent  striving 
after  that  glorious  end,  that  fellowship  with 
God,  by  which  alone  they  can  come  into  fel¬ 
lowship  with  absolute  good. 

And  it  is  necessary  to  apprehend  correctly 
this  and  other  teachings  of  Jesus  about  renun¬ 
ciation.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  their 
historic  setting — spoken,  as  they  were,  in  a 
time  when  the  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
required  a  degree  of  self-effacement  and  re¬ 
nunciation  that  they  do  not  now  when  Chris 
tian  principles  are  in  the  very  fabric  of  men’s 
minds.  Not,  let  us  be  very  careful  to  observe, 
because  the  principle  is  modified,  principles 
cannot  be  modified  ;  but  because  circumstances 
are  changed.  It  is  just  as  hard  now  as  then 
for  one  who  has  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God,  if  the  kingdovi  of  God  has  the  second 
place  in  his  heart ;  but  it  is  easier  for  Chris 
tians  now  to  give  the  kingdom  its  true  place, 
because  they  understand  its  nature  better,  and 
because  they  live  in  a  society  where  its  nature 
is  better  understood.  The  sin  of  not  giving  it 
the  first  place  must  be  incomparably  greater 
now  than  then,  but  to  those  who  do  give  it 
the  first  place,  the  possession  of  wealth  may 
become  the  incomparable  blessing  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  then,  when  riches  could  he 
of  absolutely  no  use  in  promoting  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  here  is  plain— 
the  teaching  of  His  life  and  death — that  the 
Christian  spirit,  that  is,  the  spirit  that  longs 
for  fellowship  with  the  eternal  good— is  one 
that  sees  that  of  necessity  the  kingdom  comes 
first,  whatever  else  may  be  desirable  or  un¬ 
desirable.  Our  Lord  “came  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,”  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  “but  He  permited  no 
interest  of  this  world  to  come  between  Him 
and  what  He  owed  to  another.”  There  is  no 
schism  between  the  two  worlds ;  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  they  are  not  two  realms,  but  one,  God 
being  King  over  the  whole ;  but  the  other 
world  is  the  real,  the  important,  the  interest¬ 
ing  world  :  this  is  important,  interesting,  real 
only  as  it  subserves  that  other.  Those, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  to  whom  the  first  inter¬ 
est  is  money  and  what  it  will  buy — food,  lodg¬ 
ing,  clothing,  culture,  recreation — live  in  a 
vain  show,  a  phantasmagoria,  a'  vapor  (Jas. 
iv.  14).  Those,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whose 
first  interest  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  par¬ 
takers  in  the  eternal  life. 

The  self-satisfaction  of  Peter  in  discovering 
(Matt  xix.  27)  that  he  and  his  fellow-disciples 
were  conformed  to  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  is 
painful  perhaps  to  see,  though  it  is  not 
unusual  in  experience.  Our  Lord  did  not 
rebuke  him ;  He  understood  better  than 


most  of  us  do  bow  genuine  and  severe  had 
been  the  self  denial  of  the  Twelve.  Rather, 
He  gave  them  strong  encouragement  by  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  rewards  that  even  now,  and  far 
more  in  the  end,  await  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  in  His  humiliation.  Only  there 
was  a  warning,  meant,  we  may  think,  not  so 
much  for  them  as  for  later  Christians,  our¬ 
selves,  for  example ;  the  reward  is  not  of  debt, 
not  of  mercenary  calculation.  And  to  illus¬ 
trate  this,  Jesus  told  (xx.  1  16)  the  parable  ef 
the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard,  to  show  that 
while  all  should  receive  their  reward,  the 
question  could  never  be.  How  much  have  you 
done  or  suffered?  but.  How  closely  has  your 
heart  cleaved  to  the  principle  of  doing  all  you 
can  for  the  kingdom  of  God? 

And  now  we  return  to  the  sacred  seclusion 
of  Ephraim,  where  Jesus  retired  after  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  definite  resolution 
of  the  hierarchy  not  merely  to  put  Him  to 
death,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy 
His  moral  influence — by  the  hideous  and 
shameful  death  of  the  cross.  Yet  even  here 
Jesus  was  paramount.  They  might  put  Him 
to  death,  yet  not  at  their  own  time,  but  at 
His,  or  rather,  at  God’s.  It  must  be  at  a 
great  feast,  when  the  nation,  as  a  nation, 
might  have  its  opportunity  to  pronounce  for 
or  against  Him. 

So  He  withdrew  beyond  their  reach  and 
gave  these  last  weeks  to  his  nearest  and  dear¬ 
est  friends— His  disciples.  His  mother.  His 
faithful  women  friends.  And  when  the  hour 
had  come,  being  in  full  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God,  He  set  out  upon  His  return, 
turning  his  steps  toward  Jericho  to  put  Him 
self  now  at  last  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan  and  enter  Jerusalem  as  the  Messiah 
of  Israel. 

There  was  something  awe-inspiring  in  the 
aspect  of  high  resolve  with  which  He  sum¬ 
moned  His  friends  to  follow  Him.  A  sublim¬ 
ity  of  self  sacrifice  was  upon  Him,  so  that  they 
were  amazed  and  filled  with  awe.  Abashed, 
they  shrank  behind  Him,  and  so.  His  whole 
soul  rapt  in  future  contemplation.  He  went 
before  them,  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Yet  the  thought  of  the  ordeal  to  which  His 
disciples  would  be  subject,  recalled  Him  to 
them.  On  the  way,  to  prepare  them  for  what 
was  before  them.  He  led  them  apart  (xx.  17) 
from  the  women,  whose  tender  hearts  need 
not  yet  be  rent  by  the  awful  news,  and  told 
them  that  the  time  had  come  of  which  he  had 
twice  forewarned  them  (xvi  21.  xvii.  22,  23) 
when  He  must  be  delivered  up  and  put  to 
death ;  telling  them  for  the  first  time  the 
shameful  manner  of  the  death— crucifixion — 
and  its  means,  the  Roman  power  (the  Gen¬ 
tiles).  But  even  while  admitting  the  deep 
humiliation  to  which  He  would  be  subject. 
He  revealed  His  marvellous  majesty  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  resurrection.  They  might 
put  Him  to  death,  but  they  could  not  make 
Him  subject  to  death ;  the  third  day  He 
would  rise  again. 

They  could  not  understand  it ;  they  evidently 
thought  it  mnst  be  some  parable  of  fearful 
conflict,  bitter  defeat,  to  be  quickly  followed 

in  three  days !— by  splendid  triumph.  And 
with  the  natural  abhorrence  of  the  mind  for 
painful  things,  their  imaginations  overleaped 
the  dreadful  ordeal  and  fixed  upon  the  tri¬ 
umphant  outcome.  Especially  the  two  fiery, 
enthusiastic  brothers,  ready  to  dare  and  en¬ 
dure  all  things  for  the  kingdom,  found  them¬ 
selves  entranced  with  the  thought  of  that 
mysterious  coming  glory  of  which  nothing  less 
than  resurrection  from  the  dead  could  be  a  fit 
symbol.  They  were  ready  enough  to  join 
their  mother  (xx.  20)  in  the  request  that  in 
that  kingdom,  as  always  in  His  humiliation, 
they  might  be  His  closest  friends.  His  most 
trusted  servants.  His  right  and  left  hand  ad¬ 
ministrators  (vs.  21).  Yes,  they  were  ready 
to  endure  the  terrible  ordeal  of  which  He  had 
spoken,  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  (vs.  22).  Are 
they  so  unlike  many  of  us  who  fondly  believe 
we  are  “able”  to  endure  all  things,  “able”  to 
take  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  service? 

Oh,  the  wonderful  patience  of  our  Lord  f 
The  gentleness  of  His  rebuke,  the  patience  of 
His  repetition  of  what  He  had  so  often  taught 
them  in  words  and  so  continually  in  his  life, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  is  in  ser¬ 
vice,  that  the  humblest  place  in  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  noblest ;  the  dearest  privilege  not  high 
position,  hut  much  ministry  1  To  be  first,  we 
must  be  servant :  to  be  first,  we  must  be  like 
our  Lord ;  not,  like  the  young  ruler,  finding 
value  and  opportunity  in  wealth,  not,  like 
James  and  John,  seeking  high  responsibility, 
but  like  our  Lord,  who  sought  not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  who  gave 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
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FRIENDLY  VISITING. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Visiting  Committee,  sorely  needing  co¬ 
adjutors,  that  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
great  need  of  “Friendly  Visiting”  among  the 
families  more  or  less  under  the  care  of  the 
Tenement  House  Chapter  would  widen  the 
interest  in  this  somewhat  neglected  field  of 
service,  and  bring  volunteers  to  join  us.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  some  years  of  successful  experience 
in  that  line  of  work,  I  gladly  undertake  to 
give  some  notion  of  its  character  and  its  great 
rewards. 

After  superintendent  and  nurse  have  done 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  physical 
wants  of  the  families  in  our  care,  we  desire 
to  go  farther,  and  give  them,  through  the 
Friendly  Visitor,  a  wider  and  more  hope¬ 
ful  outlook  on  the  “state  of  life  in  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  them,”  a  friendship 
which  may  be  to  them  something  like  what 
our  friendships  are  to  us.  Not  to  lift  them 
out  of  their  actual  sphere — that  would  be  im¬ 
possible  in  most  cases,  and  it  is  not  what  we 
are  trying  to  do ;  but  at  least  to  ameliorate 
their  sad  condition.  The  best  that  is  in  them 
comes  readily  to  the  surface  at  the  magic 
touch  of  kindly  sympathy  and  of  friendship. 
And  surely  these  are  as  necessary  for  their 
souls’  benefit  as  food  and  medicine  for  their 
bodies. 

The  “Visitor”  is  not  ”a  stranger”  after  the 
first  call.  The  first  one,  I  grant,  may  be 
somewhat  discouraging,  but  at  the  second 
visit  the  greeting  is  more  cordial.  Kindly 
inquiries  and  a  patient,  interested  manner  in 
listening  to  the  little  history  of  the  family 
joys  or  sorrows  is  surely  not  hard  for  one 
who  really  desires  to  “go  about  doing  good.” 
To  hear  the  details  of  “Bobby’s  cut  finger,” 
“the  baby’s  sleepless  nights,”  “grandmother’s 
rheumatism,”  and  the  “difficulty  in  paying 
the  rent,”  and  add  a  few  words  of  tender  com¬ 
passion,  is  not  hard  to  one  truly  interested, 
and  it  takes  much  of  the  soreness  from  their 
life’s  trials;  while  the  visitor’s  ready  offer  of 
court  plaster,  and  perhaps  a  picture  book  for 
Bobby,  will  brighten  the  tired  face  and  bring 
tears  to  the  hard  eyes.  A  cautious  suggestion 
of  a  warm  bath  nightly  for  baby,  a  simple 
recipe  for  cheap,  nourishing  food,  or  the  offer 
of  a  pattern  for  a  wrapper  or  gown,  will  help 
to  bind  the  friendship  lovingly  offered  “in  His 
name.” 

In  how  many  ways  can  the  “Visitor”  give 
pleasure  and  cheer  to  these  hard-pressed  “chil¬ 
dren  of  Gibeon !”  It  may  be  that  the  roll  of 
pictured  “weeklys”  or  package  of  magazines 
will  keep  “John”  from  the  saloon.  The 
cordial  invitation  to  join  the  “Girls’  Club" 
extended  to  the  growing  daughter  may  come 
just  at  the  critical  time  when  good  and  evil 
are  striving  for  the  mastery  in  her  nature. 
Surely  there  are  King’s  Daughters  in  this 
great  city  who  can  spare  time  for  work  like 
this!  What  we  want  is  women  who  will  give 
an  hour  or  two  every  week  to  visiting  one,  or 
at  most  two  families,  giving  not  only  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  best  that  is  in  them,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  brighten  and  comfort  and  lift  up  by 
their  sympathy  and  cheer  the  burdens  that  lie 
so  heavy  upon  the  poor  by  reason  of  their 
isolation,  and  in  so  many  cases  their  ignorance 
and  shiftlessness. 

Who  will  help  us  in  this  work?  God  grpnt 
that  some  of  our  sisters  in  the  Order,  who  in 


the  blessed  Week  of  Prayer  just  past  reconse¬ 
crated  them  selves,  to  “service  for  the  Master,” 
will  consider  this  matter  seriously  and  come 
forward  to  our  assistance. 

Ellen  R.  Seaman. 

(Ebristian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Death  and  Life. 

Feb.  25.  Eternal  death.  Matt.  26:  41-46. 

26.  Eternal  life.  Matt.  25:  84.40. 

27.  Death  fur  all.  Rom  5:  12-16. 

28.  Life  for  all.  Rom.  17-21. 

Mar.  1.  A  death  not  to  he  feared.  Matt.  10:  16-32. 

2.  A  death  to  be  feared.  Matt.  10:  33-39. 

3.  Topic- Spiritual  death  and  spiritual  life.  Rev. 

3:  1-3,  7-13, 20-22. 

Natural  death  means  the  separation  of  the 
soul  and  body,  the  vital  functions  of  the  body 
having  ceased.  There  is  nothing  more  awful 
to  look  upon  than  a  body  bereft  of  the  soul. 
It  shows  both  the  power  and  the  ruin  of  death, 
the  king  of  terrors.  Power,  honor,  learning, 
riches,  love  cannot  stay  its  coming.  It  breaks 
ties  of  unspeakable  tenderness,  making  that 
which  was  once  beautiful  and  beloved  a  use¬ 
less,  defiling  thing,  that  must  be  buried  from 
sight  that  it  may  turn  into  harmless  dust.  The 
grave  is  a  place  of  mourning,  indeed,  except 
as  the  living  remember  that  the  spirit  has 
gone  to  God  that  gave  it. 

There  is  a  death,  however,  far  more  awful 
than  that  which  separates  soul  and  body,  the 
death  of  the  soul  itself.  God  made  man  soul 
and  body,  and  gave  him  life  in  the  body  and 
sustains  it  while  on  the  earth,  so  that  in  Him 
man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being,  the 
life  of  the  soul.  The  body  is  mortal,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  death,  but  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
perishes  not.  Yet  the  soul  may  die  as  the 
body  dies. 

As  the  body  is  separated  from  the  soul,  so 
the  soul  may  be  separated  from  God,  and  this 
is  spiritual  death.  It  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  death  of  the  body  its  awful  solemnity, 
that  the  spirit  may  at  the  same  time  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  God.  If  the  spirit  shall  become 
useless  to  God  and  defiled  in  His  sight  and 
evil  to  men  and  angels,  it  becomes  like  the 
dead  body,  and  must  be  separated  from  God 
and  the  good,  removed  to  where  it  can  do  no 
more  evil.  Eternal  death  is  continuance  of 
spiritual  death,  or  abiding  separation  from 
God  and  the  good. 

Life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  union  of  the 
soul  and  body.  So  long  as  this  continues  in 
a  healthy  state  there  is  strength  and  growth 
and  enjoyment.  The  fruition  of  this  union  is 
life  in  the  highest  sense.  In  like  manner  the 
union  of  the  soul  and  God  is  spiritual  life. 

Jesus  said  to  Martha  when  she  went  to 
Him  for  comfort  concerning  the  death  of 
Lazarus,  her  brother :  “  I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall 
never  die.”  Here  we  have  a  life  that  shall  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the  body,  and 
the  same  life  yet  in  connection  with  the  body 
that  shall  continue  to  life  everlasting.  One 
may  be  dead  as  to  body  and  alive  in  spirit, 
and  also  alive  as  to  body  and  dead  in  spirit. 
To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life,  and  to  be 
carnally  minded  is  death,  even  while  in  the 
body.  Eternal  life  is  eternal  union  with  God, 
and  abiding  in  His  presence,  beholding  His 
glory,  the  perfect  and  unceasing  fruition  of 
the  spirit.  Union  with  God  is  a  union  of 
thought,  feeling,  will,  affection,  and  con¬ 
science,  a  likeness  of  purpose  and  choice  and 
character,  a  union  by  faith. 

Life  and  death  are  logical  results  of  per¬ 
sonal  character.  The  relations  between  God 
and  man  are  the  same  as  between  man  and 


man,  or  any  other  spirits.  The  laws  of  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  death  operate  in  all  cases  alike, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  as  the  necessary  results 
and  fruits  of  spiritual  activity. 

When  Paul  said  “he  lived  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,”  he  referred  to  his  spiritual 
life.  And  churches,  as  well  as  individual 
Christians,  may  experience  spiritual  decline. 
The  church  at  Sardis  had  a  name  to  live  and 
was  dead.  Often  those  who  look  well  and 
strong  are  afflicted  with  some  hidden  disease, 
of  which  they  are  really  dying.  Such  was  the 
case  with  this  church.  It  may  have  been 
large  and  rich  and  popular  and  aristocratic, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  fiourishing,  and  was  out¬ 
wardly,  but  not  spiritually.  It  was  worldly 
and  formal,  and  all  but  a  few  had  “defiled 
their  garments.” 

One  may  be  a  member  of  a  church  and  yet 
have  only  a  name  to  live.  His  thoughts  and 
desires  and  pleasures  and  activities  may  be 
other  than  Christward  and  Christlike.  He  is 
sick  and  asleep  and  dying.  His  confession  of 
faith  in  Christ  was  made  when  he  united 
with  the  church,  and  then  ceased,  whereas  it 
should  be  a  continual  confession  and  a  life. 
He  who  was  joined  to  Christ  must  abide  in 
Him  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  Life  is  through 
abiding  union  with  Him. 

The  message  to  the  churches  of  Him  whom 
John  saw  on  Patmos  is  that  they  strengthen 
the  things  that  remain  that  are  ready  to  die, 
that  they  remember  what  they  have  received 
and  hear  and  hold  fast  and  repent.  He  is  gra¬ 
cious,  and  while  He  threatens  He  also  is 
patient  and  promises  blessings  to  them  that 
overcome.  Even  to  the  lukewarm  church  at 
Laodicea  He  presents  Himself  as  standing  at 
the  door  and  knocking  for  admission,  for  He 
would  go  in  and  sup  with  them,  which  means 
pardon  and  restored  friendship  and  fellowship. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  Endeavorer 
who  fails  to  keep  his  pledge  that  he  has  a 
name  to  be  an  Endeavorer,  but  is  one  only  in 
name.  He  should  renew  his  vows  and  do- 
again  the  first  works  and  be  faithful  if  he 
would  have  the  joy  and  the  fruits  of  an  En¬ 
deavorer. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  T.  D.  HUNT. 

Who  Oricanizeil  the  First  Protestant  Chuich  In 
California. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  Hunt  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1821;  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1840  and  at  Aubm^n 
Theological  Seminary  in  1843;  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  1843;  a  mission¬ 
ary  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  1843-48, 
and  in  San  Francisco,  California,  1848-57, 
where  he  organized  the  first  church  in  tho 
State ;  after  this  pastor  successively  at  Ithaca 
and  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  Niles,  Mich.,  Nunda 
and  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  Raisin  and  Fenton,  Mich., 
Chili  and  Westernville,  N.  Y.  ;  honorably  re¬ 
tired  in  1894 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Whites- 
boro,  N.  Y  ,  February  7,  1895.  He  was  a 
faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  a  diligent 
pastor.  His  bow  abode  in  strength  until  the 
last,  when  death  came  without  warning  as  he 
sat  with  his  family  reading  the  morning  mai^ 
which  he  bad  just  brought  from  the  postofRce. 
The  interment  was  at  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  thrice  married,  as  follows: 
November  1,  1843,  to  Miss  Mary  Hedges  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  ;  December  4,  1862,  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Preston  of  Waterville,  and  August  11, 
1864,  to  Miss  Mary  Nash  of  Marshall,  Mich., 
who  survives  him.  He  was  the  father  of 
twelve  children,  of  whom  four  daughters  and 
four  sons  are  living,  one  of  these  being  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Hunt 
of  Chicago,  Ill. 
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ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesns  liored. 

'^Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children” — ^P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  X. 

As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  fourteen 
broad  steps  that  led  down  into  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  Nicodemus  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  for  something  strange  was  taking 
place.  There  was  confusion  in  that  great  en¬ 
closure  among  the  cattle  dealers  and  money 
changers,  and  agitation  everywhere.  And  sud¬ 
denly  there  seemed  to  be  a  wild  stampede, 
men  and  cattle  fleeing  tumultuously  toward 
the  gates  before  one  man— a  young  man. 
armed  only  with  a  whip  of  rushes.  When  he 
reached  the  portico,  still  driving  them  before 
him,  he  stopped  to  overturn  the  tables  of  the 
money  changers,  pouring  out  the  money  upon 
the  ground,  while  their  owners,  seized  with  a 
great  fear,  did  not  wait  to  gather  up  so  much 
as  a  single  coin,  but  fled  away  in  terror.  And 
yet,  intense  and  stormy  as  seemed  to  be  the 
displeasure  of  the  young  man,  Nicodemus  ob¬ 
served  that  he  had  not  lost  his  self-command. 
When  he  came  to  the  sellers  of  doves  he 
spoke  quietly  to  them,  and  being  now  within 
hearing  distance,  Antipas  heard  him  say, 
“Take  these  things  away;  do  not  make  my 
Father’s  house  a  house  of  merchandise !” 

Old  Nicodemus,  who  had  been  watching 
him  very  intently,  started  at  these  words  and 
exclaimed  to  Antipas,  “  ‘My  Father’s  house!’ 
the  very  words  of  that  remarkable  boy  of 
whom  I  told  you!  What  can  it  mean?  Why 
does  the  chief  of  the  temple  guard  permit 
this?  Why  does  not  he  call  upon  his  police? 
And  yet  I  know  not— is  not  this  the  day  we 
have  been  looking  for?  Hasten,  Antipas,  carry 
word  of  what  has  happened  to  the  rabbis  on 
the  terrace;  we  must  inquire  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  strange  sign  I” 

Surprised  though  Antipas  was  by  all  that 
he  had  seen,  he  was  even  more  surprised  by 
its  effect  upon  the  rabbis.  With  surprised  and 
startled  glances  at  one  another,  they  rose  and 
hastened  to  the  great  court.  They  found  it 
strangely  quiet.  Not  an  echo  remained  of  the 
unseemly  sounds  that  had  so  lately  profaned 
it;  the  multitudes  who  had  come  up  to  wor¬ 
ship  were  gathered  in  groups  of  threes  or 
fours,  talking  with  intense  but  subdued  agita¬ 
tion,  while  he  who  had  created  all  the  turmoil 
stood  motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  court  as 
if  plunged  in  deep  thought.  Three  or  four 
young  men,  evidently  from  the  country,  were 
respectfully  grouped  behind  him 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  sign?”  asked 
Nicodemus  of  the  rabbis  as  they  gathered 
around  him.  He  had  no  need  to  add  anything 
to  his  hasty  message  by  Antipas,  for  the 
silent  court  told  the  rest. 

“It  is  the  sign  given  us  by  the  prophet  Mal- 
achi,”  exclaimed  a  young  rabbi  in  eager, 
rapid  words,  “Messiah  coming  suddenly  to  his 
temple;  what  other  would  it  be?” 

“Nay,  Rabbi  Joseph,  you  are  too  hasty,” 
said  a  venerable  man,  whom,  from  his  imposing 
and  magnificent  dress,  Antipas  knew  to  be  the 
high  priest.  “That  young  man  has  about  him 
none  of  the  awful  splendor  of  the  Messiah  at 
His  coming.  Who  is  he,  indeed?  Can  no  one 
tell  ?” 

There  was  no  answer,  but  it  seemed  to  Anti¬ 
pas  that  many  of  the  rabbis  thought  that 
Rabbi  Joseph  might  be  right,  and  that  this 
must  be  the  Messiah.  The  boy  went  softly 
<lown  the  steps  that  he  might  look  more 
nearly  upon  this  strange  purifier  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  then  a  sudden  thrill  of  awed  delight 
ran  through  him,  for  the  young  man  turned 
face  full  upon  him,  and  Antipas  recognized 

m  of  the  joyous  eyes  whom  he  had  seen  on 


^he  Lake  of  Galilee.  Only  now  his  eyes  were 
not  exactly  joyous.  They  weie  full  of  an  in¬ 
tense  expectation.  As  they  fell  upon  Antipas 
they  seemed  to  say  to  him,  “Who  do  you  say 
that  I  am?”  and  with  a  sudden  leap  of  heart 
he  exclaimed,  “Messiah,  it  is  Messiah!”  He 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  out  of  respect  to  the 
rabbis  who  were  not  far  off,  but  the  young 
man  had  heard,  and  he  looked  at  Antipas  with 
an  expession  of  love  and  approbation  that  the 
boy  never  forgot.  His  lips  moved  and  the  boy 
heard  him  murmur  softly,  “I  thank  Thee,  oh. 
Father,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.” 

And  now  with  eager  expectation,  Antipas 
saw  the  rabbis  and  rulers  approach  the  young 
man.  He  expected  to  see  them  bow  before 
him  and  hail  him  as  the  Messiah.  He  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  at 
once  set  up  there  in  his  holy  temple,  and  that 
every  one  would  hasten  to  call  this  wonderful 
young  man  king.  His  heart  beat  almost  to 
suffocation.  His  ears  were  ringing,  his  lips 
parted  in  readiness  to  join  in  the  glad  shouts 
that  must  in  a  moment  rise. 

But,  no ;  a  few  words  were  exchanged  ;  some 
of  the  rabbis  seemed  almost  to  sneer  at  the 
young  man,  who  answered  them  calmly  but 
with  majesty.  Then  he  turned  quietly 
away,  and  with  his  few  young  followers, 
passed  around  to  the  left  of  the  Court  of  the 
Women  and  disappeared.  The  priests  and 
rabbis  began  to  talk  vehemently  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  Nicodemus  did  not  join  in  their 
conversation ;  he  stood  apart  perplexed, 
and  when  finally  he  beckoned  Antipas  to  him 
and  they  went  away  together,  there  was  no 
sign  anywhere  of  the  young  man  and  his 
friends. 

Antipas  hoped  that  his  uncle  would  explain 
what  it  all  meant,  but  Nicodemus  kept  silence, 
and  a  strange  sense  of  awe  kept  the  boy  silent 
also.  Yet  in  his  heart  there*was  a  deep  joy 
because  of  the  look  of  love  and  approbation 
he  had  received  from  the  unknown  young  man. 
And  if  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  who  could”he 
be? 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  sacredly  joyful  feast  days  passed  *on. 
The  Passover  supper  had  been  eaten,  and  upon 
Antipas  had  devolved  the  duty,  as  youngest 
child  in  his  great-uncle’s  household,  of  ask¬ 
ing,  at  a  certain  moment  during  the  feast, 
“What  mean  we  by  this  service?”  And  Nico¬ 
demus,  as  oldest  in  the  family,  had  answered 
with  the  story  of  the  passing  over  of  the 
Israelitish  houses  by  the  death  angel  in  the 
destruction  of  the  first  born  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Israel’s  deliverance  from  the  land  of  bondage 
on  that  awful  night.  Then  there  had  been  the 
attendance  on  the  early  morning  service ;  the 
thrilling  moment  when  the  priest  went  in  to 
burn  incense  before  the  Lord,  while  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  great  congregation  was  bent  to  the 
ground  in  silent  adoration ;  and  after  that  the 
offering  for  the  Passover  burnt  offering  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  lambs  upon 
the  great  altar,  the  smoke  of  which  did  not 
cease  to  go  up  all  that  day. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  feast  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  religious  services,  though  even 
then  there  was  much  of  family  festivity  in  the 
house  of  Nicodemus,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
houses  of  Jerusalem.  After  these  two  days, 
visiting  and  sociability  began,  and  Antipas 
made  a  number  of  new  acquaintances  among 
the  children  of  his  parents’  friends. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  visits 
was  in  a  house  w’here  there  were  no  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  not  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  village  named  Bethany,  less  than  two 
miles  away.  They  went  there  one  fine  after¬ 
noon — a  long  walk  thiough  the  deep,  palm- 


shaded  valley  of  Kedron  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  house 
they  were  to  visit  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
village,  built  about  a  large  court,  with  a 
beautiful  fountain  in  the  centre  and  palms 
and  many  flowers  growing  around  it. 

Antipas  had  heard  his  father  say  that  they 
were  going  to  the  house  of  Simon ;  but  it 
seemed  that  Simon  himself  was  not  at  home, 
for  only  Lazarus,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
or  three,  and  his  two  sisters  appeared  to  give 
them  welcome.  And  when  Simon’s  name  was 
mentioned,  they  looked  sad  and  tears  came 
into  the  eyes  of  Mary,  the  younger  sister, 
Martha,  the  elder  sister,  was  a  dignified 
woman  a  few  years  older  than  Lazarus,  and 
Mary  was  several  years  younger.  Mary  under¬ 
took  to  make  things  pleasant  for  Antipas,  as 
no  other  children  were  there  when  he  arrived. 

“But  you  will  soon  have  a  more  suitable 
playfellow  than  I,”  said  the  young  girl,  smil¬ 
ing,  when  they  had  left  the  elders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  seated  in  grave  conversation  in  the 
“upper  chamber”  and  strayed  away  to  another 
part  of  the  roof  where  they  could  talk  more 
at  ease.  “There  is  a  very  nice  boy  expected 
here  this  evening.” 

“What  is  his  name,  and  how  old  is  he?” 
asked  Antipas. 

“His  name  is  Mark,  and  he  lives  with  his 
father  and  mother  in  a  house  that  you  must 
have  passed  to  come  here,  on  a  slope  of  Mount 
Zion  as  you  go  down  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Cheesemongers,”  replied  Mary.  “He  is  older 
than  you,  but  not  much  ;  about  fourteen,  I 
think.” 

There  was  a  little  bustle  of  new  arrivals, 
and  among  them  Antipas  saw  a  boy  that  he 
knew  must  be  Mark.  Mary  brought  him  to 
Antipas,  and  shortly  left  them  together. 

“You  live  in  Capernaum,  don’t  you,”  asked 
Mark.  “My  mother  has  friends  there,  a  fish¬ 
erman  named  Simon  and  his  wife.  Simon 
always  comes  to  our  house  for  the  Passover, 
and  this  year  he  has  brought  such  nice  friends 
with  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  mother.” 

“Do  you  like  to  have  Passover  pilgrims  at 
your  house?”  asked  Antipas. 

“That  depends;  they  are  not  always  very 
nice,  though  mother  says  that  the  stranger 
always  brings  a  blessing,  especially  if  be  is  a 
poor  man.” 

“Yes,”  said  Antipas,  “‘whenever  a  poor  man 
stands  at  the  door,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
His  name,  stands  at  his  right  hand.’  ” 

“Where  did  you  learn  that?”  asked  Mark, 
who  had  just  begun  to  study  the  teachings  of 
the  rabbis,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  a  boy  so 
much  younger  than  himself  quote  from  them. 

“I  have  often  heard  my  father  repeat  it,” 
replied  Antipas.  “Is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  poor 
man?” 

“He  must  be,  if  your  saying  ‘is  true,”  re¬ 
plied  Mark,  “for  surely  the  Holy  One  is  at 
his  right  hand.  Antipas.  I  wish  you  could 
see  him.  There  is  something  about  him  that 
makes  you  love  him  ;  and  he  seems  always  so 
happy— not  amusing,  you  know,  but  just  as  if 
he  knew  some  joyful  thing.  And  he  talks 
differently  from  any  one  I  ever  heard  before ; 
sometimes  he  tells  a  little  story  that  makes 
you  think ;  for  it  is  almost  always  to  show 
what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like.” 

“The  kingdom  of  heaven  I”  repeated  Anti¬ 
pas.  “They  have  been  talking  so  much  about 
that  at  my  Uncle  Nicodemus’s  house.  He 
wants  to  live  to  see  it,  he  says.  But  I  should 
think  one  so  old  would  not  like  the  fighting.” 

“My  mother  thinks,”  said  Mark,  “that  when 
the  Messiah  comes  there  will  not  be  any  fight¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  Messiah  will  be  of  such  awful 
majesty  that  even  the  Romans  will  not  dare 
oppose  him.  But  I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be. 
The*  Romans  are  not  afraid  of  anybody,  and 
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they  wont  give  up  the  dominion  for  nothing. 
I  am  sure  there  must  be  Bghting.  ” 

“He  could  make  even  the  Komans  give  up 
without  fighting  if  he  was  like  a  man  who 
was  in  the  temple  the  other  day,”  began  An- 
tipas,  but  Mark  interrupted  him. 

“Did  you  hear  about  that?  Why,  that  was 
Jesus !” 

“Whatl"  exclaimed  Antipas.  “Do  you  know 
him?  Oh,  don’t  you  think  he  must  be  a  real 
king?  Did  you  not  see  how  they  all  obeyed 
him,  those  who  sold  oxen,  and  even  the  money 
■changers?  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  only  to  look 
at  them  and  they  obeyed.” 

“Were  you  there?  Did  you  see  him?  Oh, 
I’d  give  anything  to  have  been  there  then  I 
What  was  it  like?”  asked  Mark,  the  words 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  his  eagerness. 

Antipas  tried  to  describe,  and  Mark  kept 
asking  questions  till  they  were  summoned  to 
•supper,  when  the  conversation  was  left  to  the 
grown  people. 

But  they,  too,  it  seemed,  were  talking  of 
that  strange  event  in  the  temple,  and  when 
the  company  learned  from  Mark’s  mother, 
Mary,  that  she  had  as  guest  in  her  own  house 
the  young  man  who  had  cleansed  the  temple 
court  of  the  unseemly  trarfic,  that  had  so  long 
profaned  it,  they  were  intensely  interested. 
Nicodemus  especially  asked  many  questions 
about  him.  All  present  agreed  that  he  had 
done  a  brave  deed,  for  they  were  all  religious 
people,  to  whom  the  profanation  of  the  temple 
had  seemed  a  grievous  thing. 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  meaning  of  his 
act?”  asked  Lazarus. 

“It  seems  difficult  to  give  it  more  than  one 
meaning,”  replied  the  old  rabbi,  “and  yet  there 
is  a  strange  absence  in  this  young  man  of  all 
we  have  been  wont  to  expect  in  the  Messiah — 
no  pomp,  no  majesty,  no  military  following. 
Though  I  ought  not  to  say  ‘no  majesty’  when 
I  remember  how  they  all  obeyed  his  command, 
unsupported  as  it  was  by  anything  except  the 
might  of  his  own  countenance.” 

“You  need  only  to  live  in  the  house  with 
him  a  little  while,”  said  Mark’s  mother,  “to 
cease  to  wonder  that  men  obey  him.  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  more  gentle,  and  yet  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  only  to  command  and  we  should 
all  obey  him.  Not  because  we  feared  his  anger, 
but  because  he  rules  our  hearts.” 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  these  words 
until  Lazarus  said:  “I  must  know  this  man. 
I  feel  strongly  drawn  to  him  by  what  you 
say.  And  if  it  should  indeed  prove  that  he  is 
the  Messiah,  though  he  has  not  come  in  the 
pomp  and  majesty  that  we  expected,  should 
we  not  still  rejoice  and  be  willing  to  accept 
his  way  as  the  right  way?” 

“Are  you  sure,”  asked  Chuza,  “that  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  was  not  just  what  we 
ought  to  have  expected?  Can  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  Jehovah  appear  established  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  as  the  prophet  has 
said,  while  such  defiling  practices  are  going 
on  within  it,  and  the  very  priests  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  gaining  large  revenues  by  permitting 
this  profanation?  I  have  never  come  up  to  a 
feast  that  my  soul  has  not  been  moved  to  in¬ 
dignation  within  me  at  the  sight.” 

“They  tell  me,”  said  Mark's  mother,  “that 
he  refused  a  sign  to  the  priests  when  they 
asked  it.  Is  that  so?” 

“Unless  his  very  act  had  been  a  sign,”  ob¬ 
served  Lazarus. 

“Since  that  day  he  has  done  things  that 
seem  to  me  like  signs.”  Mark’s  mother  said. 
“Does  not  the  prophet  say  of  the  Messiah, 
‘Himself  bore  our  sicknesses’?  He  has  visited 
several  houses  of  suffering  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  already  the  sick  are  well.  I  don’t 
know  what  method  he  uses.  I  have  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  ask  him.  There  is  that  in  his  eye. 


lovely  and  winning  as  he  is,  that  forbids 
questionings.  ” 

“Healing  the  sick,”  said  Joanna:  “perhaps 
he  does  it  as  the  prophets  and  elders  of  old 
used  to  do,  in  the  days  when  Jehovah  was  more 
evidently  with  his  people— by  laying  bis  bands 
upon  them  and  praying  to  Jehovah  for  their 
recovery.  ” 

“No,”  said  Chuza,  “I  do  not  think  you  could 
call  that  a  Messianic  sign,  though  it  surely 
shows  him  to  be  a  prophet ;  and  perhaps  that 
is  all  we  should  see  in  his  cleansing  of  the 
temple.  One  thing  there  is  no  question  about 
— he  is  not  like  common  men.” 

“He  is  no  common  man.”  said  Nicodemus 
emphatically.  “No  man  can  do  the  signs  that 
he  has  done  except  Ood  be  with  him.” 

As  the  visitors  from  Jerusalem  walked  home 
together  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  Passover 
moon,  just  a  little  past  the  full,  their  talk  all 
the  way  was  of  Jesus.  It  seemed  to  Antipas 
that  Mark  was  of  all  boys  the  most  to  be  en¬ 
vied,  to  be  living  for  a  whole  week  under  the 
same  root  with  him ;  and  both  the  boys 
ardently  hoped  that  it  would  be  found  that  he 
really  was  the  Messiah. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Cbilbrcn’s  department. 


RAY’S  OLD  CLOTHES. 

“Mamma  has  bought  me  a  new  suit; 

My  sister  thinks  it’s  queer. 

That  when  I  tried  it  on  just  now 
I  sighed,  and  said,  O  dear! 

“  But  she’s  a  girl,  and  girls  would  like 
A  new  dress  every  day. 

We  boys  would  rather  wear  old  clothes. 

That  won’t  get  spoiled  in  play. 

“I  begged  to  wear  my  old  grey  suit 
A  few  days  more,  but  no— 

Mamma  says  it  is  a  disgrace 
To  see  me  looking  so. 

“I  s’pose  it’s  ’cause  my  trouser  knees 
Are  patched,  but  I  don’t  care. 

And  if  my  coat  sleeves  are  too  short 
Boys  must  grow  out  somewhere. 

“And  now  I’li  hear  this  all  the  while— 

‘You’ll  spoil  your  new  suit,  Ray; 

Keep  oil  your  knees,  don’t  climb  about. 

Be  careful  when  you  play.’ 

“My  jolly  fun  will  all  be  spoiled  — 

O,  dear,  nobody  knows. 

How  much  we  boys  do  like  to  stick 
And  hang  to  our  old  clothes.” 

—Susan  Teall  Perry. 


AUNT  RUTH’S  SNOW  STORY. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“Do  tell  us  a  story.  Aunt  Ruth.”  said 
Arthur,  Clara  and  Beth  as  they  brought  their 
chairs  up  in  Aunt  Ruth’s  corner. 

“A  snow  story !  Dearie  me  1 1  should  think  you 
had  heard  and  seen  enough  of  snow  for  the  last 
few  days,”  and  Aunt  Ruth  shivered  as  she 
thought  of  the  terrible  fatalities  the  snow 
and  wind  and  extreme  cold  had  wrought 
throughout  the  country  that  week. 

“I  read  in  this  morning’s  paper  of  a  little 
boy  being  blown  into  a  snow  drift  on  his  way 
to  school.  He  was  found  there  nearly  frozen 
to  death  with  his  school  books  under  his 
arm.  And  that  happened  right  in  the  thickly 
settled  part  of  this  great  city.  A  policeman 
was  going  through  the  blinding  snow  storm 
when  his  foot  hit  against  something  and 
stoopin.v  down  he  found  the  little  boy. 
‘Where  did  he  take  him?’  To  the  station 
house  and  the  doctor  came,  and  after  awhile 
the  boy  got  better  and  told  where  he  lived, 
and  they  'sent  for  his  mother  and  she  took 
him  home.  The  policeman  told  her  she  had 
no  business  to  send  such  a  little  fellow  as 
that  to  school  in  such  a  storm.  Isn’t  that 


enough  of  a  snow  story  for  one  day,  children?” 

“O  no.  Auntie,  we  want  to  hear  about  the 
snow  times  you  had  up  in  Vermont  when  you 
were  a  little  girl.  You  liked  snow  then, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  I  did,  just  as  all  foolish 
children  do.  But  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
I  ever  could  have  been  so  happy  in  that 
northern  part  of  the  country  where  we  had 
such  long  hard  winters.” 

“  Tell  that  story  about  the  night  your  father 
and  brothers  had  to  stay  up  in  the  little  cabin 
on  the  mountain,  please,”  said  Arthur. 

“I’ve  told  it  so  many  times  that  I  should 
think  you  would  know  it  by  heart.” 

The  children  gathered  closer  to  Aunt  Ruth’s 
chair,  and  their  expectant  faces  showed  that 
the  old  story  always  had  a  new  interest  for 
them. 

“We  didn’t  think  when  father  and  the  boys 
went  to  the  woods  that  morning. that  there 
would  be  such  a  drifting  storm.  They  started 
before  night  with  the  ox  team  and  the  wood 
sled  and  a  large  baskets  of  provisions.  Our 
two  hired  men,  Silas  and  Jacob,  were  up 
there  chopping.  They  had  built  a  little  cabin 
and  put  a  small  stove  in  it  and  had  carried 
up  a  lot  of  blankets  so  they  would  be  warm 
when  they  slept.  It  was  too  far  to  come 
home  nights,  and  so  mother  baked  lots  of 
pies,  cakes,  bread  and  meat,  with  large  pans 
of  pork  and  beans.  I  never  ate  such  baked 
beans  as  my  mother  used  to  give  us.  They 
were  delicious ;  so  was  everything  my  mother 
made.  Jacob  and  Silas  out  cord  wood  up 
there  on  the  mountain  all  winter.  They 
came  home  Saturdays  and  stayed  over  Sun¬ 
day.  Our  boys  used  to  delight  to  go  up  when 
father  did,  and  sometimes  I  went  too.  The 
woods  are  beautiful  in  winter,  and  Silas  and 
Jacob  used  to  tell  us  interesting  stories  about 
the  animals  that  lived  in  the  woods  all 
winter.  They  chopped  wood,  but  they  studied 
the  habits  of  animals  too. 

“Soon  after  father  and  the  boys  set  out  it 
began  to  snow  and  blow,  and  by  noon  the  roads 
were  drifted.  Mother  knew  they  could  not 
get  back  that  night.  She  and  Nancy,  the 
woman  who  lived  with  us,  and  I  were  the 
only  ones  at  home.  There  were  cows  to  milk, 
horses  to  feed  and  water,  chickens  to  shut  up 
in  the  poultry  house,  and  many  other  chores 
to  do  that  the  boys  always  looked  after. 
The  days  were  short  and  so  Nancy  and  1 
bundled  up  and  went  out  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  begin  the  work.  Mother  had  the 
rheumatism  that  winter  and  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  get  about  the  house.  No  one  had 
thought  about  the  milking.  Nancy  couldn’t 
milk  the  cows  and  I  couldn’t.  You  may 
have  seen  the  men  milking  cows  when  you 
have  been  in  the  country  and  no  doubt 
thought  it  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  but  if  you 
ever  tried  yourself  you  probably  found  that 
it  was  quite  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  pail  of 
milk  unless  you  have  learned  the  trade. 

“My  brothers  had  a  colt  that  had  never  been 
broken  even  to  the  halter.  They  were  very 
fond  of  that  colt  and  took  special  care  of  it. 
I  told  Nancy  I  had  seen  them  feed  and  water 
it  and  I  knew  just  how  they  did  it,  so  I 
opened  the  box  stall  the  colt  was  in  to  give  it 
a  pail  of  water.  Instantly  the  colt  dashed 
past  me  out  of  the  barn  door  into  the  yard.  I 
tell  you  that  colt  liked  prancing  about  in  the 
snow  as  well  as  any  boy  did. 

“I  went  up  to  my  neck  in  snow  running 
around  after  it.  If  anything  happened  to 
that  colt  how  terribly  my  brothers  would 
feel  1  I  remembered  seeing  them  catch  it 
once  with  a  measure  of  oats,  and  so  I  tried 
it.  At  first  the  colt  would  come  very  near 
but  when  I  thought  he  was  going  to  eat  the 
oats  and  I  could  put  my  hand  on  him  he 
would  bound  off  again  into  the  snow.  Finally, 
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however,  he  came  and  let  me  catch  him,  after 
he  had  had  his  fun  out — as  the  boys  say. 

“We  got  the  other  chores  done,  Nancy  and  I, 
and  were  going  to  try  what  success  we  might 
have  milking  when  we  saw  the  minister  driv¬ 
ing  into  the  yard.  He  and  his  horse  were 
covered  with  snow  and  had  had  a  perilous 
time  getting  through  the  drifts — he  was  glad 
enough  to  get  inside  of  our  gate  I  can  tell 
you.  He  could  not  get  home  that  night,  so 
be  put  his  horse  in  the  barn  and  said  he 
would  stay  with  us,  and  I  can  assure  you  we 
were  glad.  Nancy  and  I  did  not  get  on  with 
the  milking  business,  and  when  the  minister 
found  out  about  it  he  said  he  could  do  the 
milking  for  us.  That  he  said  was  where  he 
had  the  advantage  over  many  other  ministers. 
He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  learned  to 
milk  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  had  become  so 
dark  that  I  had  to  go  out  to  the  barn  with 
him  and  hold  the  lantern.  It  did  seem  sort 
of  funny  to  see  our  minister,  who  always 
seemed  so  dignified  and  grand  to  me,  out  in 
the  barn  milking  my  father’s  cows.  I  had 
always  been  afraid  of  him  before,  but  that 
night  I  just  loved  him,  he  was  so  jolly,  and 
I  told  mother  when  I  went  in  that  ‘our  min¬ 
ister  was  really  just  like  other  folks.  ’  I  shall 
never  forget  how  quieting  and  trustful  the 
91st  Psalm  was  to  us  as  our  good  minister 
read  it  that  night  when  we  sat  by  the  sitting 
room  fire.  Of  course  we  were  all  very  anxious 
about  those  of  our  loved  ones  who  were  not 
with  us.  The  minister  seemed  so  trusting 
and  confident  that  God  would  take  care  of 
them  and  us,  that  after  he  had  committed  us 
all  to  His  care  and  keeping,  and  we  had 
risen  from  our  knees,  we  all  felt  that  “He 
would  cover  us  with  His  feathers  and  under 
His  wings  we  could  trust.” 

“That  is  a  beautiful  Psalm,  children.  I 
learned  it  that  very  night  and  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  it.  When  I  feel  afraid  in  the  night  I 
repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  and  then  I  go 
to  sleep  feeling  that  my  Father  in  heaven 
will  do  whatever  is  best  for  me. 

“The  next  day  father  and  the  boys  came 
home  and  Silas  and  Jacob  with  them.  The 
first  question  they  asked  was  about  the 
milking.  How  they  laughed  when  we  told 
them  our  minister  milked  the  cows. 

“The  boys  had  always  wanted  to  stay  over 
night  in  that  cabin,  and  if  they  had  not  felt 
anxious  about  us  they  would  have  been  glad 
they  had  been  drifted  in.  Father  said  the 
boys  slept  well  notwithstanding,  but  he  told 
mother  he  did  not  get  even  a  wink  of  sleep. 

“Then  mother  told  him  about  the  Psalm  the 
minister  read,  and  how  it  comforted  us,  and 
father  said  he  would  always  remember  those 
precious  verses  when  he  was  anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  and  waiting  again.” 


OUR  FLAG. 

FEBRUARY  22d. 

Washington’s  birthday  and  a  holiday  for  all 
the  school  children  in  the  United  States  I 

No  doubt,  girls  and  boys,  the  day  before 
.he  holiday  you  will  have  some  interesting 
facts  told  you  by  your  teachers  about  George 
Washington  and  the  great  war. 

Every  oy  and  girl  knows  a  great  deal  about 
George  Washington,  and  many  of  you  have 
fiags  for  your  school  buildings  to  show  how 
patriotic  you  are.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
know  a  out  the  first  flag  of  our  country.  It 
is  only  recently  that  our  schools  have  com 
memorated  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  a  national  emblem.  I  think  it  was 
a  wise  thing  to  get  our  young  people  to  honor 
their  country’s  flag  in  the  way  they  do  now. 
This  is  the  way  the  first  flag  was  made. 
Congress  appointed  a  committee,  with  Gen. 
Washington  at  its  head,  to  design  a  flag. 


After  the  committee  had  decided  on  the  de¬ 
sign  they  began  to  wonder  who  could  carry 
out  that  design.  After  searching  about  for 
some  time  they  found  a  young  woman  named 
Betsy  Ross,  noted  for  her  skill  in  needle  work, 
who  made  the  ruffled  bosoms  for  the  shirts  of 
Gen.  Washington.  If  you  look  at  pictures  of 
Gen.  Washington  you  will  see  the  kind  of 
ruffles  he  wore.  That  was  the  style  in  those 
Colonial  days.  The  little  girl  who  could  hem 
those  fine  linen  ruffles  for  the  father’s  shirt 
bosom  was  considered  a  fine  needle  worker. 
The  teachers  in  the  schools  at  that  time  taught 
the  finest  kind  of  needle-work,  as  well  as  how 
to  work  samplers  and  sew  patch  work.  Gen. 
Washington  knew  what  fine  ruffles  Betsy  Ross 
could  make,  and  so  he  went  to  her  and  asked 
her  if  she  could  make  such  a  flag  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  designed.  She  thought  she  could 
and  she  went  to  work  and  made  one.  The 
committee  had  settled  upon  stars  of  six  points, 
but  Betsy  Ross  suggested  that  five  point  stars 
would  be  more  appropriate,  and  Washington 
agreed  with  her.  The  flag  was  adopted  by 
Congress  June  14,  1774. 

Probably  you  sing  the  “Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner”  in  your  schools  on  national  holidays. 
Do  you  know  how  that  song  was  written? 
In  1814  the  British  attacked  Fort  Henry.  The 
British  had  seventy  war  vessels  about  Fort 
Henry  trying  to  demolish  it,  and  the  shells 
fairly  rained  on  to  the  fori.  Francis  Scott 
Key,  an  officer  on  our  side  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  was  greatly  troubled,  as  were  the  other 
officers,  about  the  soldiers  in  the  fort  being 
able  to  hold  out  against  this  attack.  The 
smoke  was  so  dense  that  for  a  long  time  they 
could  not  see  whether  the  United  States  flag 
still  floated  over  the  fort.  But  in  the  early 
morning  the  British  fleet  began  to  drop  down 
the  river,  and  the  smoke  and  the  clouds  lifted 
and  they  saw  the  flag  still  floating.  Francis 
Scott  Key  was  so  happy  that  he  took  some 
old  letters  right  out  of  his  pocket  and  wrote 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  on  the  backs  of 
them,  with  a  barrel  head  for  a  table.  It  was 
what  we  call  an  inspiration.  A  friend  took 
the  poem  to  the  office  of  the  American.  All 
the  editors  and  printers  were  still  in  the 
trenches  and  the  only  one  in  the  office  was 
Samuel  Sands.  He  had  wanted  to  go  and  fight 
with  the  others,  but  he  was  such  a  short  man 
they  sent  him  back.  Sands  set  up  the  song 
and  struck  it  off  as  a  hand  bill.  Mr.  Sands 
lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  of  age  and  noth¬ 
ing  pleased  him  so  well  as  to  tell  everybody 
about  that  wonderful  national  song  and  how  he 
printed  it  and  gave  it  to  the  new  republic. 
The  flag  that  floated  over  Fort  Henry  at  that 
time  had  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes,  and 
it  was  made  by  Betsy  Ross’s  own  daughter, 
who  worked  upon  it  day  and  night  in  order  to 
get  it  ready  and  make  it  strong  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  British  bullets.  That  flag  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  that  a 
boy  was  the  first  to  let  the  people  know  that 
a  bill  for  the  declaration  of  independence  had 
passed.  Congress  was  in  session  with  closed 
doors  while  an  excited  multitude  stood  out¬ 
side.  The  old  bell  man  was  up  in  the  steeple 
ready  to  ring  the  bell  the  moment  he  was  told 
to.  But  down  in  the  hall  he  had  stationed  a 
boy  to  give  immediate  signal  how  the  events 
turned. 

Finally,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
boy  called  up,  “Passed;  it  bas  passed.’’  No 
doubt  be  ran  up  into  that  belfry  as  fast  as  he 
could.  What  a  pity  that  his  name  has  not 
been  preserved  in  history’s  page.  Ard  Heze- 
kiah  Butterworth  in  his  “Patriotic  School¬ 
master”  says:  “The  first  person  to  fall  in  the 
Revolution  was  not  Crispus  Atti.cks  but  a 
boy,  little  Christopher  Snyder,  whose  mother 
was  a  widow,  and  who,  following  the  spirit  oj 


the  times,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket 
fired  into  a  crowd  of  boys  by  an  imposter. 
At  his  funeral  six  hundred  boys  gathered 
around  his  body  as  an  escort.  The  bells 
tolled,  business  was  closed  and  some  fifteen 
hundred  people  followed  the  first  martyr  to 
the  grave.  ”  The  Sons  of  Liberty  should  remem¬ 
ber  little  Snyder’s  grave. 


WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SNOWBOUND- 

As  I  drew  up  the  curtains  of  my  bedroom 
windows  this  early  morning,  after  an  enforced 
seclusion  of  three  days,  there  burst  upon  my 
delighted  vision  such  a  spectacle  of  beauty  as 
is  seldom  vouchsafed  to  the  eyes  of  the  dwell¬ 
ers  in  this  bonny  Southern  land,  however 
familiar  to  us  Northerners  these  surprises  of 
nature  may  have  become.  Involuntarily  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Snow-bound!  Would  that  dear  old 
Whittier  were  here  to  paint  in  glowing,  im¬ 
mortal  language  the  glories  of  land  and  sky !” 
“We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown. 

On  nothina  we  could  call  our  own  .  .  . 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  home 
Took  marvellous  shapes.” 

Away  off  in  the  distance  the  tall  moun¬ 
tains  are  entirely  obscured  by  low- hanging 
clouds,  while  the  nearer  hills  lie  wrapped  in 
their  glittering  mantles,  looking  like  frozen 
billows  in  an  Arctic  hemisphere.  Every  tree 
and  bush,  encrusted  with  the  soft  w’hite 
flakes,  seems  a  miracle  of  beauty.  “Give  me 
all  you  have  to  bestow,”  cries  out  the  brave, 
lusty  pine,  holding  up  his  strong,  graceful 
arms  in  laughing  defiance.  Net  so  the  feeble 
young  sapling  at  his  side,  bending  low  on  the 
ground  under  his  unexpected  burden,  protest¬ 
ing,  “This  is  more  than  I  can  bear.”  Not  a 
sound  breaks  the  stillness,  which  would  be 
almost  oppressive  were  the  eyes  not  so  busy 
feasting  upon  nature’s  fairy-like  transforma¬ 
tions,  and  again  our  Quaker  saint  puts  into 
words  for  us  the  feelings  of  one  who 
“owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  wnence, 

And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air.” 

While  one  would  scarcely  choose  to  test  the 
value  of  friendship  by  a  voluntary  seclusion  in 
a  sick  chamber,  I  should  be  soriy  to  miss  the 
remembrance  of  the  tender  ministry  by  her 
who  presides  so  graciously  and  gracefully  over 
this  homelike  hostelry.  As  the  Arabs  say. 
“May  her  hands  be  blessed  !” 

Little  more  than  a  week  ago  it  was  decided 
to  exchange  quarters  in  the  town  for  this  very 
delightful  spot,  not  much  more  than  a  mile 
away.  Charmingly  situated  on  a  high  eleva¬ 
tion  of  finely  wooded  land,  this  hotel  com¬ 
mands  on  all  sides  a  view  which,  in  extent 
and  attractiveness,  is  no  mean  rival  of  “Bilt- 
more.  ” 

The  warm  words  of  commendation  which 
the  beloved  Editor  of  this  paper  wrote  in  its 
behalf  a  couple  of  years  ago,  induced  us  first 
to  explore,  and  then  to  test  the  value  of  ita 
advantages.  The  renown  of  Asheville  and  this 
section  of  country  has  made  it  a  Mecca  for 
multitudes  of  sufferers  from  that  dread  mal¬ 
ady,  consumption,  and  there  are,  fortunately, 
many  houses  large  and  small,  where  they  may 
find  a  cordial  welcome.  This  hotel  is  main¬ 
tained  rather  for  those  who  need  a  rest  and  all 
the  comforts  of  home.  It  is  indeed  a  relief  to 
escape,  for  a  while,  the  sad  sight  of  suffering 
and  incurable  disease. 

The  drives  are  very  fine  in  all  directions, 
and  the  extended  views  from  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  more  than  repay  those  who 
take  the  pains  to  scale  them. 

We  are  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Home  Board.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Lawrence  and  his  efficient  wife  have  proved 
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themselves  thoroughly  qualified  to  control  and 
develop  the  resources  of  this  excellent  school. 
During  the  past  year  114  pupils  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  :  of  these  100  are  boarders.  As  in  the 
case  of  Mt.  Holyoke  school  or  Mr.  Jiloody’s  at 
Northfield,  “all  pupils  are  expected  to  share 
in  the  domestic  work  of  the  household,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  matron.”  It  was  a 
real  privilege  and  delight  to  be  taken  through 
the  various  departments  and  see  the  neatness, 
order,  and  homelikeness  everywhere  manifest. 
Surely  it  is  a  brave,  good  deed  which  the  gen¬ 
erous  friends  at  the  North  are  doing  for  their 
Southern  sisters.  We  rejoice  to  think  of 
the  many  young  lives  catching  inspiration 
from  their  consecrated  Christian  teachers,  and 
then  going  out  to  bless  and  enlighten  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

On  another  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  Sunday  afternoon  service  in  the 
handsome  building  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has 
given  to  the  colored  “Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  ”  This  is  doing  an  excellent  work, 
and  is  greatly  appreciated.  How  many  grate¬ 
ful  hearts,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  distant 
lands,  are  invoking  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
honored  names  of  Monroe,  Dodge,  and  Van¬ 
derbilt  I  Blessed  monuments,  so  vastly  more 
precious  and  enduring  than  any  which  the 
proud  Sesostris  ever  planned  to  perpetuate  his 
fame  in  the  days  of  Egyptian  glory  and  splen 
dor.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  of  us  should 
“fail  of  the  mission  for  which  we  were  made, 
and  meet  the  doom  of  the  useless  in  God’s 
universe  1” 

No  one  coming  from  the  North,  especially  a 
cosmopolitan  city  like  New  York,  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  soft  voices  of  the  natives. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  colored  people 
Their  mirth  is  infectious.  It  is  true  they  are 
often  like  irresponsible  children,  and  it  some¬ 
times  seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  impress 
upon  them  the  value  of  time  or  the  sacred  ob 
ligation  of  duty.  All  the  same,  their  happy 
light-heartedness  is  to  them  a  compensation 
for  much  they  have  to  bear,  and  I  rarely  meet 
them,  singing  and  dancing,  without  experi¬ 
encing  the  same  sensation  I  have  when  the 
sun  bursts  through  a  mass  of  overhanging 
clouds. 

Rheumatic  Pains 

Return  when  the  colder  weather  comes.  They 
are  caused  by  lactic  acid  in  the  blood,  which 
frequently  settles  in  the  joints.  This  poison¬ 
ous  taint  must  be  removed.  Hord’s  Sarsapa¬ 


[-[ood’s 


Sarsa¬ 

parilla 


rilla  conquers  rheuma 
tism  because  it  drives  fl 
out  of  the  blood  every 
form  of  impurity.  It 
makes  pure,  rich  blood. 

“I  suffered  with  rheumatism  in  ms'  left  foot. 
I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  the  pain  is  all 
8ou&.”  Miss  R.  R.  Blake,  Mills  House, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

“I  suffered  intensely  with  rheumatism,  but 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  perfectly  cured  me.” 
Harry  F.  Pittard,  Winterville,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Fills  cure  indigestion,  biliousness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  constipation.  2Sc. 


Strange  coincidence !  As  I  am  writing  these 
words,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  I  lift  my  eyes 
to  take  another  feastful  look  at  the  grand  pic¬ 
ture  spread  out  before  me,  and  lo,  just  over 
the  edge  of  the  cloudy  curtain  (which  still 
screens  from  sight  the  lofty  peaks  in  the  dis 
tance),  the  glorious  sun  is  dropping  out  of 
sight  in  a  blaze  of  splendor,  rimming  the 
edges  of  the  clouds  with  liquid  gold,  making 
them  seem  like  a  vision  of  the  “Delectable 
Mountains”  indeed  !  S.  M.  W. 

Oakland  Heights,  Asheville,  Feb.  7, 1895. 

WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Tuesday  prayer  meeting  led  by  Mrs. 
Greenleaf  was  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  hum¬ 
ble,  earnest  prayer. 

Our  absolute  dependence  upon  God  to  bless 
and  redeem  this  country  from  the  evils 
which  threaten  it  was  emphasized  by  reading 
the  prayer  of  Solomon,  I.  Kings  8:  and  the 
ninety  third  Psalm.  Special  requests  for 
prayer  had  been  received  from  Mrs.  Thwing, 
of  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  also  from  Sitka,  the 
Hydah  Mission,  and  one  from  Mrs.  Granger, 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  From  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Miss  Timian  reports  lib  pupils  in 
school ;  one  is  a  primary  class  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  never  attended  school.  These 
children  are  very  interesting  and  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  teach  them. 

Mr.  Billman  writes :  “  For  more  than  two 
years  we  have  had  almost  no  rainfall  in 
Arizona.  ” 

Miss  Pierson  describes  the  country  as  barren 
and  desolate,  only  the  climate  is  beautiful. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  crops  for  want 
of  water.  If  you  should  put  the  Indians 
upon  a  farm  here  they  would  go  to  work  at 
once  digging  ditches  all  around  the  field  for 
irrigation.  They  have  no  idea  of  depending 
upon  God’s  blessed  rain.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Cook  has  done  a  great  work,  yet  there  is  but 
one  school  for  the  Indians  in  all  Arizona. 
The  Lutherans  have  just  begun  to  work 
there. 

The  Pimas  have  now  three  little  churches 
which  are  crowded  and  they  are  beginning  to 
take  interest  in  the  work.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  live  and  some  live  now  in 
little  round  huts,  having  a  forlorn  hole 
through  which  they  crawl  to  sleep  on  a  bed 
of  rags  upon  the  ground.  Their  dress  is  pic¬ 
turesque,  but,  until  taught,  they  have  no 
idea  of  washing  it  and  never  change  it  until 
worn  out.  They  eat  corn  or  wheat  ground 
very  fine  with  salt.  Their  huts  in  winter  are 
wretched.  They  have  no  God,  no  Bible. 
When  instructed  in  the  Bible  they  become  in¬ 
terested  and  want  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
their  people.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  Papagoes 
believe  that  their  customs  aie  not  as  good  as 
ours  and  their  primitive  modes  of  farming. 
They  raise  wheat  and  ponies ;  they  race  and 
gamble.  They  are  naturally  lazy  and  stub¬ 
born,  but  have  a  sense  of  justice  which  is 
greatly  in  their  favor.  A  boy  did  wrong. 
The  superintendent  said  nothing,  he  only 
looked  at  him.  He  went  to  Mr."  Billman, 
confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong  and  said 
that  he  ought  to  be  punished.  Pupils  enter 


school  from  the  age  of  four  to  twenty-four  or 
five.  One  rough  jewel  remained  three  years 
in  school  and  made  progress  in  carpentry. 
One,  coming  from  Mr.  Cook’s  mission,  lived 
a  faithful,  Christ-like  life  and  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  a  missionary  to  bis  people. 

A  girl  named  Petra  possessed  a  Christ-like 
temper  and  was  always  ready  to  help  others, ' 
whether  teachers  or  pupils.  “Now  that  we 
have  gained  their  confidence  do  not  require 
us  to  send  them  away ;  if  so  they  will  lose 
faith  in  us.  Since  government  aid  has  been 
relinquished  our  number  must  be  limited  un¬ 
less  other  resources  open.  ” 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Morrison,  formerly  of  China, 
with  her  sister  and  two  daughters  have,  since 
October,  1893,  at  their  own  charges,  been 
caring  for  neglected  people  at  Dillsborough, 
North  Carolina,  about  fifty  miles  from  Ashe¬ 
ville.  These  ladies  have  taught  school,  con¬ 
ducted  the  regular  prayer-meeting  many 
times,  visited  the  sick  and  held  cottage 
prayer-meetings  in  twenty  five  homes.  There 
is  no  pastoral  work  here ;  the  people  are  like 
lost  sheep ;  they  have  no  idea  of  Christian 
living.  Miss  Morrison  visited  a  sick  boy  and 
told  him  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  He 
asked:  “Did  you  never  hear  of  Jesus?”  he 
shook  his  head  ;  either  he  did  not  quite  hear 
or  did  not  understand.  He  was  lying  in  a 
cabin  on  a  rough  bed,  where  the  wind  blew 
upon  him  from  a  hole  in  the  w^all.  His  sister 
seemed  so  interested  that  she  drew  near  to 
listen.  It  was  hoped  that  some  idea  of  the 
Saviour  of  sinners  penetrated  that  darkened 
mind,  for  at  last  he  seemed  interested. 

An  Asheville  teacher  tells  of  a  Sunday-school 
organized  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
which  now  numbers  sixty.  “It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  large  numbers  of  mothers 
who  attend  with  their  children.  One  mother 
said  that  the  hour  spent  in  Sunday-school 
was  the  only  happy  time  of  the  week.  She 
cannot  read ;  few  can,  and  she  has  not  time 
if  she  could.”  H.  E.  B. 

TBE  PUPPY’S  APOLOGY. 

Prof.  Asa  Gray,  the  great  botanist,  had  a 
puppy  he  called  Jap.  He  was  very  fond  of 
this  little  dog  but  Jap  was  full  of  mischief. 
One  day  while  Prof.  Gray  was  entertaining  a 
caller  Jap  got  hold  of  the  visitor’s  overshoes, 
and  tore  them  to  pieces.  When  the  caller  was 
ready  to  go  his  overshoes  were  in  such  a  state 
that  they  could  not  be  worn.  His  master  was 
quite  ashamed  of  him  and  the  next  day  be 
sent  a  new  pair  to  the  caller,  and  this  note 
with  them : 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  accept 
a  puppy’s  penitent  apology  for  his  naughtiness, 
and  a  new  pair  of  rubbers  in  place  of  those 
which  I  wickedly  destroyed— because  it  was 
my  nature  to— at  the  time  you  last  visited  my 
master?  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  as 
sorry  for  it  as  I  am  capable  of  being  and  that 
I  have  been  punished  as  well  as  scolded,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  rubbers  has  been  stopped 
out  of  my  allowance.  So  no  more  at  present 
from  your  disobedient  Jap  Pupp. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PEWS. 

We  have  before  this  taken  the  ground  that , 
the  best  location  in  the  church  for  the  choir 
to  occupy  is  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
church  opposite  the  pulpit.  Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  taken  exception  to  this  view,  but 
the  more  we  consider  the  question  the  more 
convinced  do  we  become  that  the  advantages 
of  that  position  more  than  compensate  for  its 
disadvantages.  This  matter  has  been  called 
to  our  attention  afresh  by  the  following  letter 
which  gives  a  clear  and  concise  description  of 
how  a  choir  ought  to  behave  in  church : 

To  The  Musicai.  Eoftor  or  The  Evangelist: 


pulpit,  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  hide  all 
commotion  from  the  congregation.  Choirs 
should  endeavor  to  make  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  wherever  they  are  placed ;  and 
the  letter  here  given  will  doubtless  sug¬ 
gest  to  choirmasters  several  lines  on  which 
improvement  might  be  attempted,  in  order 
to  make  the  least  commotion  possible. 

SOME  TEMPTING  INVITATIONS. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  musical  life  of  England,  which  naturally 
give  us  great  pleasure.  These  were  from  Mr. 
Keeton,  organist  at  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  organist  at  Worcester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  South,  organist  at 
Salisbuiy  Cathedral.  All  these  gentlemen  ex¬ 
tended  the  most  cordial  invitation  to  The 


Dear  Sir:  In  churches  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  the  choir  sits  behind  the  minister  or  at 
his  side  and  in  full  view  of  the  congregation, 
it  is  therefore  especially  important  th^at  the 
deportment  of  its  members  should  be  becoming 
to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  They  should 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  leaders  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  worship  of  God,  engaged  therefore  in 
a  sacred  and  solemn  duty.  It  is  evident  that 
whatever  is  improper  in  the  pew  must  also  be 
out  of  place  in  the  choir.  Let  us  recall  kindly 
some  irregularities  in  deportment  which  have 
been  seen,  not  in  one,  but  in  different  choirs. 
Effusive  greetings,  long  chats,  giggling 
and  laughing,  recognizing  and  nodding  to 
friends  in  the  congregation,  pointing  or  tele¬ 
graphing  with  the  fingers,  talking  and  looking 
about  during  prayer,  discussing  or  consulting 
about  the  music,  moving  around  and  passing 
books  or  notes  are  all  out  of  order.  It  would 
seem  impossible  that  any  one  of  sufficient  cul¬ 
tivation  to  be  in  a  choir  should  need  be  told 
that  eating  candy  and  chewing  gum  are  out  of 
place  were  it  not  that  such  things  have  been 
seen. 

Punctuality  is  essential ;  on  entering  each 
member  should  take  a  seat  previously  assigned, 
preserve  a  sedate  deportment,  with  no  conver¬ 
sation  till  services  are  over.  The  tunes  and 
set  pieces  should  be  selected  in  advance  by 
the  leader  (whose  decision  should  be  final), 
and  their  numbers,  unless  given  at  a  prior 
rehearsal,  written  on  scraps  of  paper  and 
placed  in  the  books  or  rack.  At  a  proper 
movement  all  should  rise  together,  and  facing 
the  congregtion  stand  erect  on  both  feet,  with 
the  books  in  the  left  hand  held  open  at 
an  angle  and  kept  open  until  the  hymn  is 
quite  finished,  and  then  all  be  closed  at  the 
same  time,  and  placed  quietly  and  in  regular 
order  in  the  racks. 

During  prayer,  each  person,  whether  a 
member  of  the  church  or  not,  should  close 
the  eyes  and  assume  the  reverent  posture 
which  the  custom  of  the  church  requires.  In 
preparation  for  the  sermon,  if  the  location  of 
the  gallery  permits,  the  members  of  the  choir 
should  move  their  seats  with  their  faces 
towards  the  cleryman,  and  without  converse 
tion,  at  once  become  attentive  listeners  to  the 
discourse.  Leaving  the  choir  gallery  or 
the  audience-room  during  any  part  of  the 
service,  should  never  be  tolerated.  At  the 
close,  the  same  respect  should  be  shown  to 
the  benediction  as  to  the  prayer,  and  wraps 
should  not  be  put  on,  nor  any  preparation  made 
for  leaving  until  the  organ  gives  the  signal 
for  dismissal.  XXX. 

If  it  were  possible  to  carry  out  these  pre¬ 
cepts  in  every  particular,  there  would  remain 
only  one  serious  objection  to  having  the  choir 
behind  the  pulpit  or  in  view  of  the  congrega- 


Evangelist’s  Church  Music  party,  offering 
them  every  facility  for  hearing  the  music  at 
these  cathedrals  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  service  for  the  day  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  musical  resources 
of  the  cathedrals,  after  which  there  will  be 
special  recitals  on  the  great  organs  and  an 
inspection  of  the  instruments,  with  such  other 
courtesies  as  a  hospitable  spirit  may  dictate. 
We  append  extracts  from  several  of  these 
letters,  to  show  their  cordial  interest. 

Bath  Hoad,  Worcester.  Jaa.  29,  1895. 

Editor  Evangelist.  Dear  Sir: — I  have  to 
acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  18th  inst,  and 
to  say  that  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  interest  your  party. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  inform  me  how  I  may 
do  so.  Yours  very  faithfully, 

_  Hugh  Blair, 

The  Close,  Salisbdrv,  Jan.  31, 1895. 

Editor  Evangelist.  Dear  Sir  —  I  have 
received  with  much  pleasure  the  itinerary  of 
your  Church  Music  Tour.  Let  me  at  once  say 
that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make  your  visit 
to  Salisbury  agreeable.  About  what  date  do 
you  expect  to  be  in  Salisbury?  and  how  long 
will  you  stay?  I  should  like  to  know  if  your 
party  will  attend  a  morning  or  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice,  or  both,  and  if  you  would  like  to  see  the 
organ  after  the  service.  I  will  give  you  a  re¬ 
cital  if  you  like,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  push 
myself  forward.  The  organ  will  be  open  to 
inspection  by  any  members  of  your  party,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  Sir  John  Stainer 
and  Mr.  Hoyte,  who  have  both  said  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  finest  cathedral  organ  in  the  world. 
The  builder,  Mr.  Willis,  says  he  has  never 
beaten  it,  and  it  really  is  a  lovely  instrument. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  again  if  you 
have  time,  for  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  for  you. 
Our  choir  is  a  small  one,  but  we  have  fairly 
good  services.  Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  F.  South. 

Trorfe  Road,  PsTERBORonoH,  Jan.  30, 1895. 

Editor  Evangelist.  Dear  Sir: —  *  *  *  *  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  your  party  shall  hear  our  service  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  to  hear  our  fine  new 
organ  of  sixty  eight  speaking  stops,  which  is 
the  largest  cathedral  organ  in  England. 

Kindly  give  me  the  earliest  intimation  you 
can  of  the  day  when  your  party  will  be  in 
Peterborough.  Yours  faithfully, 

_  H.  Keeton. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  invitations 
which  are  reaching  us  from  many  directions 
now  that  musicians  abroad  have  learned  of 


tion,  namely,  the  strong  suggestion  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  performance  for  the  edification  of  the 
audience.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  based  upon 
many  years’  experience,  we  can  maintain  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  carry  choir  discipline  to 
such  a  point  that  all  the  things  referred  to  by 
our  correspondent  can  be  accomplished.  No 
matter  how  earnest  the  choir  may  be  here  will 
always  be  times  when  some  commotion  will 
occur.  Dropping  a  book  or  hitting  a  chair 
creates  a  startling  distraction.  A  case  in  point 
occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  writer’s 
choir.  A  singer  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
coughing  during  the  singing  of  an  impressive 
anthem.  Under  the  conditions,  as  they  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  case,  the  choir  being  opposite  the 


the  coming  visit.  It  is  evident  that  the  itin¬ 
erary  will  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
success,  and  that  everywhere  the  visitors  will 
have  a  unique  and  charming  experience— one, 
too,  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  professional 
value. 

The  membership  of  the  party  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  100,  in  order  not  to  tax  the  hospitality 
of  our  friends  abroad  too  severely.  Already 
about  half  of  the  membership  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  and  from  present  indications  the  roll 
will  be  made  up  entirely  in  a  few  weeks.  We 
know  tha,t  it  is  quite  early  yet  for  people  to 
make  their  plans  for  summer,  but  in  case  any 
reader  is  thinking  of  taking  this  trip  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  make  as  early  a.  decision  as  pos¬ 


sible  or  he  may  find  to  his  disappointment 
that  there  is  no  room  left  for  him  in  the 
party. 


SOME  ENGLISH  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Among  the  music  now  received,  most  of 
which  is  specially  appropriate  for  Easter,  we 
find  a  number  of  the  works  of  Hugh  Blair, 
Mus.  Bac.  Cantab,  organist  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  written  for  general  use.  Among 
these  are  the  following : 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimittis  in  F.  Ex¬ 
cellently  written,  easy,  effective  and,  in 
spots,  brilliant.  These  works  will  be  found 
specially  useful  in  amateur  choirs. 

Ascribe  unto  the  Lord.  A  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous  anthem  for  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany 
or  general  use,  for  choirs  and  quartet.  It 
presents  only  ordinary  difficulty. 

O  Praise  God  in  His  Holiness.  A  short 
chorus  anthem  for  general  use  which  will  be 
found  available  for  choirs  of  moderate  ability. 

Hosanna  in  the  Highest.  A  strikingly 
original,  strong  and  powerful  anthem.  The 
harmonic  treatment  is  unusual  and  will  make 
an  interesting  study  for  choirs  that  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  experienced  to  attempt  it.  When 
understood  thoroughly  the  anthem  will  be 
found  entirely  singable  and  with  a  strong 
chorus  will  prove  very  effective.  The  quar¬ 
tet  on  the  words  “Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of 
our  father  David"  is  very  pleasing  and  can 
be  used  as  a  separate  anthem  if  desired. 

Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  in  D,  composed  re¬ 
spectively  for  the  festival  of  the  Three  Choirs 
at  Worcester,  1893,  and  for  the  festival  of  1899. 
These  works  present  considerable  difficulty 
and  are  marked  by  the  strong  originality 
which  is  noted  in  connection  with  the 
Hosanna. 

Blessed  are  They  Who  Watch  is  the  title 
of  an  Advent  Cantata  written  on  the  same 
plan  ab  other  English  cantatas  which  have 
proved  so  useful  and  popular  within  the  past 
few  years.  This  of  Mr.  Blair’s  is  for  soprano, 
solo  and  chorus,  and  contains  several  hymns 
to  be  sung  by  the  congregation.  The  work  is 
also  available  for  the  concert  use  of  choral 
societies,  a  special  chorus  finale  being  given 
as  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Blair's  short  Communion  Service  in  F 
is  a  churchly  piece  of  writing  and  can  be  had, 
with  all  the  above  works,  of  Novello,  Ewer 
&  Co. ,  New  York. 

We  have  received  from  Percy  Dunn  Aldrich, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
who  represents  The  Organist  and  Choirmaster 
in  this  country.  No.  45  of  the  Anglican  Choir, 
being  a  charming  carol  anthem  for  Eastertide 
by  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  with  words  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  an¬ 
them  is  in  Dr.  Vincent’s  graceful  and  musi- 
cianly  style,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as 
worthy  the  special  attention  of  American  or¬ 
ganists  at  this  season.  Dr.  Vincent  was  for 
six  years  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
his  close  relations  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
furnish  a  happy  illustration  of  the  value  of 
the  clerical  and  musical  directors  of  worship 
working  together  to  produce  a  perfect  service. 


An  organ  recital  will  be  given  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church,  96th  street  and  Central 
Park,  west.  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  28th,  1895,  by  the  organist  of  the 
church,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  McKee ;  assisted  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Arnold,  violinist,  and  Master  Charles 
Meehan,  boy  soprano  from  Saint  George’s 
Church.  Admission  is  free.  We  have  already 
taken  occasion  to  speak  of  this  very  excellent 
instrument,  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on 
the  builders,  Jardine  &  Son,  and  we  promise 
a  trer^  to  all  who  attend  the  recital  on 
the  28tK 
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Easter  Anthems. 


Pifty^two  Organ  Talks. 


38. 


THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR 


Beach,  ilrs.  H.  H.  A.  Allelulia  I  Christ  is 


Biufnenschein,W.L.  Hosanna  to  the  Prince  .16 
Bunnett,  E.,  Mus.  Doc.  Christ  our  Passover  .16 
Button,  H.  Elliot.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  .  12 
Foote,  Arthur.  Christ  our  Passover,  .  .  16 

Hamer,  Q.  F.  He  is  Risen  1  .  .08 

Fear  Not  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  .  .  .12 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Exalt  Him.  all  ye  People,  .16 
Lansing,  A.  W.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn,  .  .20 

Lynes,  Frank.  On  the  First  Day  of  the 

Week, . 12 

Maker,  F.  C.  Awake  Up  My  Glory,  .  .16 
Marston,  O.  W.  Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  .  16 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lives  I  No  Longer 

Now, . 12 

Welcome,  Happy  Morning,  .  .  .  .12 

Wirtz,  Conrad.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living,  .16 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Easter  Music  sent  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

Boston,  146  Boylston  St.  New  York,  136  Fifth  Av 


•omr  of  the  lelcet  mmd  heet  Music  pubItc'Atlonii  arc  i 

Bal  and  tha  Draeon,  iTpTrb ‘c;n.S?a"*t. 

won  Hrst  prize  at  the  Welsh  National  EistedfodU 
of  1883.  Price,  tl.oa 

Caul  nf  Tav*!!*  a  Sacred  Cantata  by  T.  Mrp 

«aui  Ql  I  arSIISi  Pauls..,  a  well  known  Eng¬ 
lish  composer.  Price,  SO  cents. 

Two  Hours  Practice  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Two  exceedingly  valuable  works  for  Vioiln  students 
prepared  by  the  eminent  virtuoso  Leandro  Cam- 
pansri.  Price  of  each  book  tl.SO. 

Mathaws’Sradad  Matarlals  p/anofort(5 

By  W.  a.  B.  M.tliewa  To  be  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  two  grades  each.  vols.  1  and  2  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  tl.OO  per  copy. 

Songs  for  Primary  Schools,  Part  3 

A  valuable  collection  of  Rote  Songs  prepared  ly 
6.  F.  junkerasauu.  Price,  10  cents. 

Tha  High  School  Ideal  fiantvaart.  A  col¬ 
lection  ofchoice  vocal  music  especially  suited  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools.  Price,  75  cents. 

Completa  Mandolininstructor 

By  E.  P.  HodgM.  The  leading  work  of  its  kind  now 
before  the  public.  Price,  tl. 25. 

7XZX1  O’OSCir  OZXT7RCK  CO, 
GlaolnuU.  Mew  York,  CUeogo. 


:  DAYM.I 

for  ( 
r  Car 
1  Oratorio- 

for  the  Choir  and  8.  8.  Very  fine.  Price  30c.  I 
OKO.  V.  RU8CHK  A  CO., 
i  CHICAGO,  040  W.  Madison  st.  NKW  YORK.  *4  E.  23d  st  i 


EASTER  SELECTIONS 


for  1895  containing  Carols  and  BesponalveBeadings. 
Price  5  cenu,  postpaid. 


RESURGAM 

A  service  of  Song  and  Readings,  by /f.  R.  PALMER. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

CANTATAS: 

‘•Flower  Praise”.  (20  ots)  ‘‘Festival  of  the 
Flowers”  (30  cts>  Underthe  Palme”  (30  o) 

r  March  will  contain  EHiit4 
Aotheum.  Price  15  cents. 
Send  for  our  completo  list  of  Easter  Music. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 

CINriNNATI.  Nrw  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


A-  TUNE  FOR  V  complete  K' 

EACH  HYMN. 


739  Hymns,  strongly  bound  In  Maroon  col- 
orod  cloth,  u>r  SI. 00  per  Copy. 

If  by  Mail,  add  18  cents  postage. 
Editions  of  WORDS  ONLY,  at  SIO.  S20.  S25 
and  >30  per  lOO,  will  be  issued  in  February. 

THE  BI&LOW  k  MAIN  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

76  E.  Ninth  St.,  New  York.  S.  E.  C.  4th  A  Elm  Cincinnati 


Back  numbers  of  The  EvangMet  emUaining  the  previous 
"Organ  Talks."  can  be  had  on  appiication  to  The  Evange¬ 
list,  33  Union  Square  N.  Y.  Citg. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 

“What  do  the  organ  specifications  mean  by  ‘me¬ 
chanical  stops’?”  asked  a  committeeman  of  Mr.  Lev- 
elhead;  ‘are  not  all  stops  mechanical?” 

"After  the  ‘speaking  organ,’  that  is,  the  pipes,  the 
apparatus  for  supplying  wind,  and  the  manuals,  or 
keyboards,  are  ready  for  use,  mechanical  stops  are 
provided  for  using  the  speaking  apparatus  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  our  organ,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
pedal-organ,  great-organ,  choir-organ,  and  swell-or¬ 
gan.  each  of  which  is  operated  separately  from  the 
console.  But  by  ‘coupling’  two,  three,  or  feur  organs 
together,  an  increased  volume  and  variety  of  tone 
may  be  procured.  Farrand  &  Votey’s  couplers  are 
little  tablets  of  ivory  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
‘white  key.’  They  are  placed  just  over  the  upper 
manual.  They  are  so  delicately  balanced  and  poised 
that  the  motion  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  will  operate 
them.  The  lower  end  throws  the  coupler  ‘on,’  the 
upper  end  takes  it  ‘off.’  A  rapid  sweep  of  the  finger 
over  the  tablets,  a  ‘glissando,’ — and  the  couplers  are 
instantly  changed  over  the  whole  organ.  Besides 
this  there  is  a  pedal  which  draws  all  the  couplers,  by 
a  touch  of  the  toe. 

“By  the  Roosevelt  Patent  Adjustable  Combination 
Action  any  combination,  manual  or  pedal,  may  be 
made  and  ‘set’  upon  the  desired  piston  just  above  the 
manual  by  drawing  it  out  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch.  By  a  touch  of  the  finger  the  combination  is 
made  to  speak  when  desired. 

“The  swell-organ  may  be  coupled  with  another  to 
give  the  crescendo  effect  to  the  sound  from  both.  In 
our  organ  a  portion  of  the  great-organ  and  a  portion  of 
the  choir- organ  are  in  a  swell-box.  This  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
swell.  A  crescendo  may  be  made  that  will  rival  that 
of  the  most  superbly  trained  orchestra. 

“The  complete  mastery  of  the  instrument  is  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  these  latest  mechanical  devices.  In 
them  Farrand  &  Votey  are  leaders.  The  organ  they 
propose  to  us  will  be  more  effective  than  an  organ  of 
twice  its  number  of  pipes  could  possibly  have  been 
before  the  invention  of  such  devices  for  their  better 
utilization.” 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrass,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

^f^Corresporvdence  so]iw.«d  in  regard  to  The  Evangelist's  Church 
Music  Tour  to  Europe. 


ivo.  a. 

By  Sanket,  McGranahan  and  Stxbbins. 
ContaiDlDK  the  latest  Anthems,  Quartets,  Duets,  Sacred 
Songs  and  Cnniuses,  by  tbe  authors. 

Will  be  issued  February  25th. 

Price:  Paper  Covers,  36c.  per  copy,  postpaid;  *3.60  per 
dozeu:  Board  covers.  14.60  per  dozen;  Cloth,  $6.00  per 
dozen,  by  express,  not  prepaid. 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  Equipment. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  ELEVATOR. 

Within  a  few  years  the  whole  theory  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  secular  architecture  has  been  revo 
lutionized  by  the  use  of  the  elerator ;  or,  at 
least,  the  use  of  this  device  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  radical  changes  in  this  great 
department  of  enterprise. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  architecture  has  felt  this  tendency  to  so 
slight  a  degree.  While  the  office  building  of 
twenty  years  or  so  ago  may  be  said  to  be  ob¬ 
solete  to-day  in  its  whole  theory  of  construc¬ 
tion,  we  continue  to  build  our  churches  essen¬ 
tially  as  a  generation  ago.  Is  this  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely?  or  is  church  architecture 
to  feel  the  same  spirit  of  economy  in  the  use 
of  ground  area,  and  the  same  tendency  to  re¬ 
peat  accommodations  in  story  upon  story  on 
one  and  the  same  site? 
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take  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 
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NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 
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Judged  by  these  now  ordinary  lines  of  econ¬ 
omy,  it  has  become  a  very  lavish,  not  to  say 
wasteful,  use  of  a  building  site  to  erect  upon 
it  a  one  story  edifice  of  any  sort.  Even  the 
most  dignified  and  important  institutions  now 
put  up  buildings  of  from  ten  to  twenty  stories. 
Our  places  of  amusement  and  our  hotels  are 
now  adopting  the  same  principle ;  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Hall  has  three  auditoriums,  one  above  the 
other;  and  in  theatres  there  are  generally 
from  three  to  five  galleries,  thus  utilizing  the 
perpendicular  space  to  an  extent  never  dreamed 
of  by  our  fathers. 

The  great  utility  of  the  elevator  being  fully 
conceded  by  architects  and  by  all  the  great 
business  world,  it  is  pei^iaps  in  order  to  ask 
whether  it  has  no  further  kindly  office  to  per¬ 
form  in  this  world  that  needs  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  elevated  in  body  and  mind,  and  this 
on  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  week.  We 
venture  to  ask  the  question.  Is  not  the  eleva¬ 
tor  to  be  reckoned  with  and  much  accounted 
of  by  the  church  architect  in  days  not  far 
distant?  It  will  make  its  way  slowly,  perhaps, 
and  onlj'  in  our  large  cities,  where  structures 
of  ail  kinds  are  expensive.  But  who  shall  say 
that  it  may  not  solve  the  great  problem  of 
church  maintenace  in  all  densely  populated 
and  fluctuating  neighborhoods?  The  institu¬ 
tional  church  might  find  its  burdens  and  prob¬ 
lems  deftly  lifted  by  this  coming  servant  of 
modern  architecture — the  cost  of  all  its  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  church  activities  being 
largely  or  wholly  defrayed  by  the  income  from 
rentals  beneath,  around,  and  above  the  spa¬ 
cious,  and  it  might  be,  “churchly”  auditorium 
and  accessory  rooms. 

We  may  well  ask.  How  far  shall  a  conven¬ 
tional  form  of  church  edifice  interefere  with 
a  maximum  result  in  the  use  of  material?  We 
have  already  abandoned  to  a  very  large  de¬ 
gree  the  cathedral  and  the  temple  form,  be¬ 
cause  these  have  seemed  to  be  unsuited  to  the 
conditions  of  our  times.  Are  we  now  to  go 
further  and  apply  to  the  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  churches  in  certain  portions  of 
our  great  cities  the  principles  which  now  rule 
in  constructions  where  a  maximum  result  is 
sought  at  a  minimum  expense? 

While  our  chuiches  should  be  built  under  a 
sense  of  Christian  stewardship,  yet  if,  on  a 
certain  site  and  with  a  certain  expenditure, 
one  style  of  construction  supplies  twice  or 
three  times  the  working  capital  for  reaching 
the  community  that  is  possible  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  style,  we  may  not  dismiss 
lightly  such  advantages  on  the  claim  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  exhaust  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  church  to  maintain  architec¬ 
tural  traditions  or  satisfy  conventional  senti¬ 
ments.  -  -  •  - 


A  KKLIGIOUS  SEIIVICK  OF  AllT. 

In  a  series  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
David  Gregg  on  The  Uses  of  Temple  Beauty, 
called  forth  by  the  memorial  windows  placed 
in  the  Lafayette  avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  occuis  the  following  suggestive 
passage : 

This  gift  of  beauty  vocalizes  the  very  sun¬ 
shine,  and  gives  it  a  Gospel  mission.  It  turns 
a  dull  and  an  unattractive  and  a  mute  thing 
into  a  Bible  page,  which  tells  the  story  of 
Christ’s  passion  to  save.  This  new  art  win¬ 
dow  is  a  talking  picture.  It  is  the  message  of 
the  ascended  Lord  made  beautiful  by  the 
glories  of  light  and  by  the  wealth  and  the 
charm  of  prismatic  colors.  It  is  the  truth  of 
God  adorned. 

It  is  right  that  the  human  eye  should  be 
made  a  Gospel  student.  It  is  right  to  appeal 
to  the  eye.  The  eye  rejoices  in  brilliant  hues: 
scarlet  and  purple  and  green  and  gold.  It  is 
right,  therefore,  to  make  the  great  truths 
whvffi  pertain  to  the  soul’s  immortal  destiny 
flash  before  the  eye  in  scarlet  and  purple  and 
green  and  gold.  There  is  no  organ  which  God 
himself  honors  or  so  appeals  to  as  the  human 
eye.  This  is  so  in  nature.  The  sun  paints,  the 
sky  curves,  the  clouds  roll  for  the  eye.  The 
morning’s  crimson,  the  riches  of  chaliced 
flowers,  the  dazzling  plumage  of  the  birds, 
the  glitter  and  coruscation  of  insect  dyes,  and 
the  pearly  yields  of  the  ocean  are  all  tributes 
to  the  eye. 

God  has  made  man  wonderfully  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  beauty,  and  everywhere  He 
makes  man  feel  his  own  existence  and  pres¬ 
ence  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  beauty  which 
He  has  implanted  in  him.  He  puts  beauty  in 
the  universe  wherever  it  is  possible  to  put  it, 
and  wherever  we  see  beauty  we  see  the  touch 
of  the  hand  of  God. 
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INDIVIDVAI.  CUPS. 

We  find  the  following  letter  in  the  Christian 
Inquirer.  It  is  from  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Love, 
Jr.,  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  :  “I  was  glad  to  read  your  recent  edi¬ 
torial  favoring  the  individual  communion  cup. 
You  will  remember  that  the  North  Baptist 
Church  was  the  first  Baptist  church  to  use 
individual  communion  cups  and  that  you 
then  published  an  article  referring  to  the 
church’s  action  in  not  altogether  favorable 
terms.  Delegates  have  visited  my  church 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  over  one 
hundred  large  churches,  in  twenty-one  differ¬ 
ent  states  of  the  Union,  have  already  adopted 
the  individual  cups.  My  church  was  the  first 
to  use  them  and  it  will  be  the  last  to  give 
them  up.  We  have  the  largest  attendance  at 
communion  service  of  any  service  of  the 
church.  Always  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present. 
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The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matter?  affecting  the  spiritual  01 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York 
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v’lirj  the  tiffany  chapel  as  exhibited  at  the  world’s  fair 
WILL  remain  on  exhibition  DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  February  was  led  by 
Miss  Hawley,  who  offered  the  opening  prayer, 
remembering  especially  our  President  in  her 
sorrow.  After  responsive  reading,  the  leader 
said  the  words  just  used,  “Is  anything  too 
hard  for  the  Lord,”  had  seemed  especially 
applicable  to  our  subject,  China.  It  is  one 
and  a  half  times  as  big  as  Europe,  and  its 
population  is  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the 
five  leading  nations  of  Christendom,  our  own 
included.  There  are  1,500  counties  without 
a  missionary,  and  many  of  us  remember  Dr. 
Mitchell’s  thrilling  description  of  sailing  down 
the  river,  passing  the  great,  walled  city  after 
city,  whose  vast  populations  had  never  heard 
that  Christ  died  for  them. 

The  map  was  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Schauffler, 
who  pointed  out  the  stations,  and  the  names 
of  all  the  missionaries  of  the  Women’s  Boards 
were  printed  below.  In  Hainan,  the  grave  of 
little  Flora  Oilman  is  a  point  around  which 
future  work  and  effort  will  surely  cluster. 
Canton  Mission  is  little  affected  by  the  war, 
but  the  plague,  in  its  superstitious  effect  on 
the  people,  has  wrought  disastrous  results. 
Central  China  Mission  has  its  five  stations  and 
a  splendid  mission  press  at  Shanghai.  Shan¬ 
tung  is  the  seat  of  war,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  walls  of  Chinese  pride  may  be  broken 
down  by  this  means.  Pekin  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  the  enemy,  but  in  spite'  of  all 
obstacles,  China  has  advanced,  as  is  shown  in 
the  number  of  church  members,  their  gifts 
averaging  $4.15  per  member,  and  the  growth 
of  Christian  Endeavor. 

After  prayer.  Miss  Grace  Newton  of  Pekin 
came  forward  to  explain  the  large  picture  on 
the  wall  of  a  Chinese  elder  and  his  ancestors. 
These  portraits  had  for  years  hung  in  his 
home  as  an  object  of  worship,  with  incense 
burning  before  them.  But  after  the  elder 
became  a  Christian  and  an  elder,  and  no  longer 
worshipped  it.  he  begged  Miss  Newton  to 
bring  it  with  her,  since,  as  long  as  he  kept  it, 
his  neighbors  would  not  believe  it  was  not  for 
worship.  The  portraits  of  these  four  genera¬ 
tions  are  most  interesting,  as  is  the  history  of 
the  man,  now  sixty  years  of  age,  for  twenty 
years  a  Christian,  his  older  daughter  a  faith¬ 
ful  teacher  in  Miss  Newton’s  school.  When 
the  man  was  converted  he  put  away  one  of  his 
wives.  The  remaining  one  refused  to  become 
a  Christian,  but  under  the  wonderful  revival 
influences  of  Mr.  Pike’s  meetings  she  came  out 
for  Christ  and  showed  her  changed  life  in  the 
control  of  her  temper  and  care  of  her  house¬ 
hold. 

The  prayer  offered  by  Miss  Denny  was  for 
fourteen  women  in  the  training  school  in 
Ningpo,  the  native  physician  there,  and  the 
mothers  of  the  children  in  the  school  at 
Shanghai,  and  also  for  the  Christian  Endeav- 
orers. 

Letters  from  Dr.  Atterbury  of  Pekin  brought 
a  fresh  view  of  the  war  and  of  Port  Arthur 
after  its  capture.  An  expedition  was  made  by 
the  Red  Cross  members  for  the  purpose  of 
oaring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  for  whom 
DO  provision  was  made.  It  was  a  great  con¬ 
cession  for  the  Viceroy  to  furnish  a  steamer 
for  this  expedition,  as  it  was  the  first  sign  of 
interest  shown  in  the  suffering  by  the  Chinese. 
Eight  members  of  the  movement  made  the 
voyage,  which  took  sixteen  hours.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Port  Arthur  they  bad  a  good  chance  to 
study  the  elated  and  self-conscious  conquer¬ 
ors,  for  they  were  busy  on  land  and  sea.  They 
have  been  called  dwarfs  by  the  Chinese  and 
much  scorned  for  their  inferiority,  but  since 
the  war,  the  Chinese  call  them  giants,  and 
their  strength  has  increased  in  proporticn  I 
The  credentials  of  the  eight  volunteers  were 
sent  in,  and  a  formal  and  most  courteous  reply 


received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Imperial  Army  of  Japan.  He  appreciated 
their  intentions  and  the  humanity  of  their 
act,  but  as  the  wounded  Chinese  were  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  and  taking  them  to  hospitals  in 
their  own  land  culd  hardly  be  called  a  neutral 
act,  he  declined  their  proposition,  promising 
for  his  own  part  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  enemy  should  be  provided  for  and  cared 
for  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  Japanese  army. 
The  expedition,  while  much  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  its  plan,  felt  that  the  effort  was 
not  made  in  vain,  and  that  real  good  was 
gained  in  the  influence  upon  both  nations. 

Other  notes  of  Dr.  Atterbury  were  read 
from  Tientsin  by  Mrs.  Atterbury.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  presentation  of  the  magnificent 
Bible  to  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  purchase  by  the  Emperor  of  a  common 
copy  of  the  Scriptures.  The  young  Emperor 
has  shown  himself  alive  to  his  responsibilities 
and  eager  to  place  his  nation  on  the  right 
footing.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Japan,  for,  puffed  up  with  victory 
and  the  glory  of  conquest,  she  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  vanquished  foe.  But  China 
seems  to  have  reached  such  a  condition  as  to 
desire  peace  on  any  terms. 

The  origin  of  the  Red  Cross  and  its  work 
were  briefiy  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Weston,  and 
Mrs.  Elliot  offered  prayer.  She  also  told  of  a 
Scotch  missionary  to  China  who  said  to  his 
own  people:  After  I  have  gathered  the  men 
together  and  preached  and  talked  to  them, 
and  they  have  gone  .home,  then  your  work 
and  responsibility  for  them  is  equal  with 
mine,  for  both  of  us  can  only  pray  for  them. 

Dr.  David  Beattie  was  asked  to  tell  us 
again  of  his  experiences  in  Yeung  Kong, 
which  few  had  heard  when  he  was  present 
before.  He  would  not  have  chosen  so  per¬ 
sonal  a  subject,  but  consented  to  tell  us  of  it. 
The  little  force  of  missionaries,  the  two  broth¬ 
ers  and  their  wives,  went  to  Yeung  Kong,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  stay  there,  but  after  the  plague 
broke  out,  the  natives  begged  them  to  go 
back.  At  first  no  suspicion  was  directed 
against  the  Christians,  but  foreigners  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  accused  of  bringing  the  plague,  be¬ 
cause  none  of  them  had  it.  The  disease  was 
not  understood  at  first,  and  Dr.  Beattie  was 
baffled  in  his  efforts  to  diagnose  and  cure  it, 
as  at  first  it  seemed  only  a  fever.  The  natives 
called  on  their  heathen  gods  for  help,  but  the 
boys  in  the  processions  fell  dead  in  the  street. 
Then  suspicion  was  gradually  turned  on  the 
missionaries,  and  a  trap  was  laid  for  the  brave 
young  lady  of  the  United  Brethren,  by  which, 
in  caring  for  a  man  feigning  sickness,  she  was 
attacked,  hunted,  and  stoned  by  the  mob,  be¬ 
ing  barely  saved  from  death  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  custom’s  official. 

Then  .one  day,  Mr.  Beattie  answering  a 
knock  at  the  door,  found  a  mob  of  fifty  men 
demanding  his  life.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
court  house  for  help,  leaving  Dr.  Beattie  and 
the  women  and  children  in  the  house.  They 
were  driven  by  the  stones  and  falling  root 
into  a  few  rooms,  where  they  endured  hours 
of  suspense  before  the  officials  finally  came  to 
quell  the  people.  They  made  a  leisurely  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  house,  saying 
there  was  nothing  wrong,  and  then  allowed 
the  people  to  come  in,  and  everything  in  the 
house  was  plundered  and  carried  off.  The 
soldiers  sent  to  piotect  them  helped  to  plun¬ 
der,  and  when  they  finally  returned  to  their 
home,  even  the  screens  of  the  windows  had 
been  carried  off.  While  the  mob  was  thus 


Unfortanat*  People 

who  do  not  live  noEir  the  leadina  dairy  realonB  can  now 
use  prodnets  of  such  dairies  owing  to  the  perfect  pres¬ 
ervation  of  milk  in  all  Itsmotherpnritr.  as  accomplished 
in  Borden's  Peeriess  Brand  Kvaporated  Cream. 


occupied  Dr.  Beattie  and  his  party  made  their 
escape  right  through  the  people.  Mr.  Beattie 
meanwhile  returned  to  the  house  by  another 
entrance,  making  an  eager  and  desperate 
search  through  every  dismantled  room  for  his 
dear  ones. 

Dr.  Beattie  bore  noble  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  native  Christians  in  the 
hour  of  need,  and  how  the  old  elder  entered 
the  house  with  the  one  word,  “Pray,  pray  I” 
He  also  said  that  this  riot  did  not  drive  them 
from  that  station.  His  brother  went  from  the 
court  house  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  usual 
place,  and  the  dispensary  was  kept  open.  But 
later,  on  account  of  the  health  of  some  of  the 
party,  and  his  own  call  to  the  Canton  hospital, 
they  had  left.  The  region  is  liable  to  such 
riots  at  any  time,  and  the  people  are  said  to 
be  worse  this  winter  than  last. 

A  last  earnest  plea  for  our  anniversary  blue 
envelopes  was  made  by  Mrs.  Gillespie.  Let 
each  woman  see  that  they  are  distributed  in 
her  own  and  other  churches  that  a  full  offer¬ 
ing  may  come  in  by  March  1st. 

After  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  had  spoken  of 
Chining  Chow,  the  closing  prayer  was  offered 
by  Miss  Hawley. 

CAUGHT  HIS  BYE  IN  A  WINDOW. 

[An  esteemed  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist 
thus  explains  how  he  came  to  take  it  and  to 
continue  its  patron  for  now  more  than  fifty 
years.  We  tender  our  best  wishes  to  him. — 
Ed.  Evan.] 

Jtev.  H.  M.  Field:  Dear  Sir Enclosed  please 
find  six  dollars  to  pay  tor  The  Evangelist,  past 
and  future.  I  think  it  is  the  only  copy  taken 
in  Marshfield.  I  was  in  Boston,  walking  up 
Washington  Street,  and  saw  in  the  window 
The  New  York  Evangelist.  I  liked  the  name, 
and  sent  in  my  subscription  for  one  year. 
From  that  time  I  not  only  like  the  name,  but 
the  paper,  and  have  taken  it  continuously  for 
more  than  fifty  years. 

Now  if  you  think  I  am  entitled  to  a  cyclo¬ 
pedia  send  it,  but  send  The  Evangelist  any 
way.  Respectfully  yours, 

Leandeb  Shebmam. 

X.  MARSHnanD,  Mass.,  Feb.  8, 1895. 
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2  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,  T 
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The  Savings  Banks  Exhibit. 

The  annual  reports  from  the  savings  banks 
of  the  city  show  a  gratifying  steadiness  in  the 
face  of  the  hard  times.  Altogether  there 
were  828,355  open  accounts  on  the  first  of  the 
year,  being  an  increase  of  21,000  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  aggregate  amount  deposited 
during  lt94  was  about  ninety-four  million  dol¬ 
lars,  against  eighty- six  million  five  hundred 
thousand  in  1893,  and  there  was  a  very  large 
decrease  in  the  amounts  withdrawn  during 
the  year.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  banks 
shows  an  increased  business  and  a  stronger 
condition. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very  grat¬ 
ifying  showing,  as  it  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  husbanding  their 
resources  and  that  they  have  resources  to  hus¬ 
band.  The  exhibit  brings  out  in  a  striking 
light  that  it  is  the  wealthier  classes  who  have 
been  most  hurt  by  the  financial  depression  of 
the  past  few  years.  The  worst  suffering  has 
come  from  the  depreciation  in  securities  held 
by  the  wealthier  people.  Of  course  this  ad¬ 
versity  has  affected  indirectly  all  classes ;  but, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  great  volume  of  in¬ 
dustry  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  the  savings 
banks,  which  are  in  the  aggregate  the  deposi¬ 
tories  of  the  people’s  surplus,  are  in  a  normal 
condition  of  health  and  strength.  So  long  as 
this  is  true,  we  may  feel  that  the  recuperative 
energies  of  the  people  will  presently  assert 
themselves,  and  that  trade  will  be  restored  to 
its  normal  activity. 


fftimticial. 

Your  Money 
I  Matters 

r  f  are  they  getting  proper 
^  I  k  care  ?  Our  pamphlet  on 
W  j  investments  may  help 
*  I F  you  make  principal  safer 
and  interest  larger.  It 
is  sent  free. 

The  Provident 

^  45  Milk  St., 

I  rust  \i^O.  Boston,  Mass. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4S  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
fire  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  tor 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BlUs,  Tlce-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  I..  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Samcbl  Sloan.  Wm.  RocKBrELLKR. 

O.  Willis  Jambs,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

John  A.  Stewart,  Brooklyn, 

John  Uarsbn  Rhoades,  William  H.  M act,  Jr.. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Wm.  D.  Siaiane. 

Uboroe  Bliss,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 

William  Libbey,  Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 

John  Crosby  Brown.  Gbohob  F.  Vietor, 

Edward  Cooper.  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

W.  Bayard  CcTTiNO,  James  Stillman. 

Charles  8.  Smith.  John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps,  Daniel  Lord. 


A  Good  Investment. 

7n  t  WE  offer  a  limited  amount  of  Guaranteed  7  % 
U#  ('umulative  Preferred  Stock,  which  shows 
#  steady  and  increasing  profits  (earning  enough 
/n  to  pay  12 <  on  its  Common  Stock).  Inter- 
/  U  paid  semi-annually.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited. 

Quar-  LAWRENCE  8.  MOTT  A  CO., 

anteed.  11  &  13  William  street.  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Bnilding, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  W'ealth,” 
200  page  book. 


C.  A.  STARR,  * 

INVESTMENT  8ECARITIES, 

Onaaha,  Xeb. 

The  very  best  investmevtu  are  First  Mortga^  carefully 
elected.  They  can  be  secured  only  throngh  Indivldaals. 
Wbitb  POB  PAMPHLET.  Holders  of  loans  n^otlated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  out  of  business  can  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE. 

HEFSRSINCSS.— Any  Bank  or  Presbyterian  Pastor 
in  Omaha;  C.  W.  Hare,  Philadelphia;  Passumpsic  Sav¬ 
ing  Bank,  St.  Jobnsbnry,  Vermont. 

ABARGAIN7~ 

237  Aerea,  70  aeret  in  timbn,  100  urea  bottom  land, 

aw  wntarMl ;  boom  10  rooms :  born,  rtabl.  udotlMroat- 
boildings.  ^am'  Bichmond.Vt.  Tmrns libmaL  Writ,  for 
traecuJaEiMi  U.B.C'luUIli:  dbCa.  Richawaii.Ta. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  oa/re  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


financial. 

KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

120Brbadway,  -  New  York. 


A  LETTERS  ISSUED  FOR 

eSNEBAL  travelers. 

BANKING  OF  AVAILABLE  IN 

BUSINESS  /-•r.r'r.i'r 

TRANSACTED.  LKtDI  I  «  THE  WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECrED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch  s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  tlVPtttlllAflT 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  7  CODIAEv'Aak 
cel ve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor-  , 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  f  1410 

voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kJCLlAX  edaa/O. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
t3anada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Blllx  of  Exchange  on,  and 
^•P  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
01  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credit  ^*^®****’*'  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

V/^ll  Rapidly  and  Safely,  with  small  in- 

T  w  vestments  in  15  al<  Street.  Call  or 

IVIAKE  write  AUSl’IN,  SHAW  &  CO.. 

MM  Stockhmkers,  BO-B2  Broadway, 

IVI O  N  B  T  New  York  City.  Exchange  mem- 

_ members.  Htp/tcsf  re/ erences. 

SCHEKMEBHOBN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

Established  1855. 

3  East  14th  Strebt.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  WOM^N. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersourg,  Pa. 


DRHurunu  F.iiHucmi.  tion  of  youny  women. 
Boiidintcs  unsnrpessed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
five  acres— twelve  in  mve ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Classical  and  general  course  of  st  udy ;  also,  preparatory 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E^ablished,  1793.  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  1805. 
X783  MaJ-  R-  BINGHAM,  Snpt.  .188S 

Nutlby.  New  .Irrsky.  _ 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Hom^S; 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  vil'age.  Quiet,  tamily  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort.  „  . 

Til4»«tnn  HhII  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
1  llCsLUll  I  Ictll,  Preparatory  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  W’omen.  affords  best  facilities  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant, 
healthful  surroundings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  Bl..  Clinton,  N.  ¥. 


SHORTHAND 


BY  MAIL.  Three  lessons  free. 
KER8T  COLLEGE.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


L.  A.  Hill  &  Co..  165  Broadway.  New  York,  solicit  life 
income  annuity  orders.  Only  requirement,  age,  amount 
to  invest. 


SURE  MONEY. 


New  York,  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  Chauta^ua  System, 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  tnrcle,  offers  the  regular  College 
currlculnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 


NO  RISK  WHATEVER.- 


BY  PURCHASING  PRIVITjEOES  OR  OPTIONS  SIGNED 
BY  MEMRERS  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
And  having  them  intelligently  worked  by  me. 

Send  for  Prospectus  to  A.  W.  BARNARD,  Banker, 

Out  of  town  huMnes»  golicited.  60-62  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

STOCKS  AND  BONOS  Bought,  Sold  and  Carried 
on  Margin. 


•V» 
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A  71 71  ual  Statef7ient 


of  the 


Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  I7tsura7ice  Co. 

Of  Hartford.  Conn. 


Net  Assets  Jan.  1, 1894, 

RECEIVED  IN  1894. 

For  Premiums . $1,877,97?.88 

For  Interest  and  Rents... 3, 208,408.28 
Pioflt  and  Loss . 19,377.25 


$59,926,199.59 


$7,905,758.41 


$67,831,958.00 


DISBURSED  IN  1894. 
For  claims  by  death 
and  mitured  en- 

dovements, . $4  273,874.99 

Surplus  returned  to 

policy-holder.-* .  1,265,415  20 

Lapsed  and  Surren¬ 
dered  Policies .  659,701.33 

Total  to  Policy-holders . $6,198,991.52 

Commissions  to  Agents.  Sals- 
aries.Medical  Examiners'  fees. 

Printing,  Advertising.  Legal. 

Real  Estate,  and  all  other  ex- 

Denses .  786,039.98 

Taxes .  300,528  14 


$7,285,559  64 


Balance  Net  Assets.  Dec.  31.  1894 . $60 .546,398  36 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Louis  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . $37  484.848.18 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bends . .  12.300.00 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force .  1.259.444.15 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company,  7.862,583.74 

Cost  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds .  12,256,890.25 

Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks .  380.960.25 

Cash  in  Banks .  1,784,032.30 

Bills  Receivable . . .  I, .546.43 

Agents’  Ledger  Ba'ances .  3.793.06 


Add 

Interest  due  and  accrued .  $991,460.63 

Rents  accrued .  7,091.83 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and 

Bonds  over  cost .  486,721.50 

Net  deferred  premiums .  203.253.01 


$60,546,398.36 


$1,688,526.97 


Gross  Assets.  Dec.  31,  1894 . $62,234,925.33 

Liabilities: 

Amount  required  to  re-insure 
all  Outstanding  Policies,  net. 

Company’s  standard . $.54,221,091.00 

All  other  liabilities . 1,  37.621.55 


$55,358,712.55 


Surplus . $6,876,212.78 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1894 . 9  94  per  cent. 

P  licies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1894. 65.979,  insuring  $156,686,871  00 


JACOB  L.  OREENE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Vlce.Presldent. 

.  EDWARD  M.  BUNCE,  SecreUry. 

DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 

PHILIP  S.  MILLER,  General  Agent, 

I  Wall  Street,  cor.  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 


The  treasurer  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Va. ,  has  received  a  check  for  §5,000  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  George  K.  Crock¬ 
ett  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  also,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  endowment  fund,  $2,000,  al¬ 
ready  well  invested  in  first-class  mortgage 
bonds,^  the  gift  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Esq. ,  of 
New  York,  who  has  been  a  generous  friend  of 
the  College  for  a  number  of  years. 


FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1894. 


Receipts  in  1894. 

Premiums, . 

Interest  and  Rents . 

Profit  and  I.oss  (P.remium  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  Sold), 

Total  Receipts, . 

.  Disbursements  in  1894. 

Death  Claims, . . 

Matured  Endowments  (less  §5,000  for  reinsurance). 

Surplus  returned  to  Policyholders  in  Dividends,  . 

Surrendered  and  Canceled  Policies,  .  . 

Payments  on  Installment  Policy  Death  Claims, 

Total^Payments  to  Policyholders, 

Commissions,  Salaries,  Taxes,  Licenses  and  State  Fees,  Print¬ 
ing,  Advertising,  Medical  Examinations,  Postage,  and 

other  expenses, . 

Taxes  and  Expenses  on  Real  Estate . 

Reinsurance . . 

Total  Disbursements . 

Assets. 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate, 

Loans  Secured  by  Collaterals, 

Loans  on  Company’s  Policies  in  Force, 

Massachusetts  Armory  Loan  Bonds, 

City,  County,  Township,  and  Other  Bonds, 

Gas  and  Water  Bonds . 

National  Bank  Stocks . 

Railroad  Bonds, . 

Railroad  and  Other  Stocks, 

Real  Estate,  .  .  .  • 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  Force, 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks,  . 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection  (Net), 

Deferred  Premiums  (Net), 

Interest  and  Rents  Accrued, 

Total  Assets . 

Liabilities. 

Reserve  bv  Massachusetts  Standard,  ...... 

Claims  for  Death  Losses  and  Matured  Endowments  in  process  of 

adjustment . 

Balance  of  Installment  Policy  Death  Claims  not  yet  due. 

Unpaid  Dividends,  due  and  to  become  due,  . 

Premiums  paid  in  advance . 

Total  Liabilities . 

Surplus  by  Massachusetts  Standard, 

Number  of  Policies  issued  in  1894,  8,255,  insuring  . 

Number  of  Policies  in  Force,  December  31,  1894,  34,394,  insur¬ 
ing  (including  Reversionary  Additions)  .... 


$3,150,541.89 

615,048.06 

31,082.57 


$3,856,672.52 


$971,239.49 
142,696.00 
4  3,741.12 
424,104.95 
1,336  81 


$1,953,118.37 


794,309.40 

19,646.53 

34,428.63 


$2,801,502.93 


$-Ti,141, 
1,266, 
800, 
100, 
1,4  8, 
489, 
46. 
2.374. 
1,163, 
577. 
650, 
80^), 
168, 
311. 
324. 


,722.72 
624.00 
156.00 
000.00 
114.19 
400. 00 
620.00 
250.01 
663.50 
396.27 
494.03 
364.80 
888.36 
344.98 
327.74 


$15,653,366.60 


§14,270,172.00 

99,443.00 

18,956.88 

118,352.58 

2,770.35 


14,509,694.31 

$1,143,672.29 

$20,395,550.00 

$89,878,280.00 


Springfield,  Mass.,  January  16,  1895. 

The  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
for  the  year  1894,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  Statement,  have  been  carefully  audited  under 
the  supervision  of  the  undersigned,  and  the  securities  and  balances  as  shown  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  examined  by  us  and  found  to  be  correct. 


H.  S.  HYDE, 

J.  R.  REDFIELD, 
N.  C.  NEWELL, 


Auditors. 


M.  V.  B.  EDQERLY,  President. 

HENRY  S.  LEE,  Vice-President.  JOHN  A.  HALL,  Secretary. 

OSCAR  B.  IRELAND,  Actuary.  _  E.  D.  CAPRON,  Asst.  Secretary. 

New  York  Offices,  258  Broadway  and  10  West  23d  Street. 


The  Annual  Statement  of  the  .Stna  Life  Initurance 
Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

There  is  a  double  satisfaction  in  preparing  an  an¬ 
nual  statement  when  the  results  of  a  year’s  business 
meets  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  friends — as  is  thecaseof  the  AItna  Life’s  ex¬ 
hibit  for  the  year  1894,  printed  in  last  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist.  While  its  receipts  have  been  increased 
$217,601.59  during  the  year,  its  expenses  have  been 
reduced  over  the  previous  year.  $57,345  29. 

They  begin  the  new  year  with  better  prospects 
than  existed  one  year  ago  and  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  year  will  prove  in  eyery  respect  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  past.  In  this  connection  they 
extend  thanks  to  their  numerous  patrons  for  the 
generous  aid  they  have  given  to  the  agents  by  intro¬ 
duction  and  otherwise  and  bespeak  for  them  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  like  favors. 


Home  Seekers’  ExcursloD,  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
to  points  in  the  South,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
March  5th,  April  2nd  and  30th.  Ask  your  nearest 
railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  EEOEND  ON  TOUR  I.ABEI.. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  snbs  ription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  dne 
The  Evangelist.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
TheEvanoeiast 

33  Uniuu  Squat  e  N  Y.  City 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist.  P.  O.  Box  2330.  New 
York  city. 
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For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
mainUined  their  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  i«  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

450  Broome  St..  New  York. 


Ladies’  and  Children’s 

Outfitting  Dept. 

Misses’  and  Children’s 

Gretchens, 

Coats,  Reefei*s. 

Ladies’  Chiffon 

Silk  and  Velvet  Waists. 

lAned  and  Unlined  SUk  Skirts, 
Tea  Gowns,  Wrappers  and  Dress¬ 
ing  Sacques,  Freiich  and  City 
Made  Underwear. 

THE  “PARAME”  CORSET. 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Evangelist  of  February 
14tb  you  publish  notes  on  Mr.  E.  W.  Bok’s 
paper  in  the  January  Cosmopolitan  upon  “The 
Young  Man  and  the  Church.”  A  great  mis¬ 
take  which  Mr.  Bok  makes,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  taking  for  granted  that  the  young  man 
does  not  attend  church,  and  a  yet  greater  one 
in  holding  the  preacher  alone  responsible  for 
bis  attendance  or  non  attendance. 

.''Almost  every  young  man,  not  thoroughly 
vicious,  occasionally  attends  church.  He  is 
to  be  found  at  times  in  good  force  in  that 
church  which  has  the  most  popular  or  best 
advertised  preacher.  But  after  satisfying  his 
curiosity,  the  novelty  wears  off  and  be  ceases 
to  attend  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  even  if 
be  is  convinced  that  the  Christian  way  is  the 
true  way,  unless  he  is  met  by  genial  and  con¬ 
genial  people  of  the  church,  young  men  and 
young  women  who  will  take  an  interest  in  him 
and  introduce  him  into  pleasant  society  and 
make  him  feel  at  home.  He  will  only  thus 
become  interested  and  attached. 

No  matter  how  talented  or  attractive  the 
preacher  is,  no  young  man  will  attend  any 
church  regularly  or  long,  or  ever  become  an 
adherent,  if  no  attention  is  paid  to  him  by 
the  members  of  the  church  themselves.  If  be 
is  allowed  to  wander  in  and  out  unnoticed 
save  by  the  busy  ushers,  if  no  opportunity  is 
given  him  to  become  acquainted  with  either 
the  pastor  or  the  people  in  a  social  way,  we 
need  not  wonder  why  he  soon  fails  to  attend 
church.  The  young  man  needs  companionship 
and  friendship  and  the  society  of  virtuous 
women.  If  he  does  not  find  this  in  the  church, 
he  will  go  elsewhere. 

The  church,  if  it  will,  can  offer  the  young 
man  many  attractions.  And  the  time  has 
come  when  the  people,  the  lay  members  of  the 
church,  must  do  their  part.  The  church  must 
be  made  a  home ;  every  member  must  play 
the  host  and  welcome  the  young  man  into 
social  life. 

The  beauty  of  Christian  living  ought  to  be 
exemplified  to  the  young  man  in  the  lives  of 
Christians.  He  must  be  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  Christian  life  is  one  of  gloomy,  or  at  least, 
rather  unhappy  abnegation,  and  shown  that 
Christians  can  be  happy,  even  light-hearted 
and  full  of  joy.  The  preacher  must  attract 
the  young  man,  and  the  people  hold  him. 

The  reason  why  more  young  men  do  not  at¬ 
tend  church  is  because  the  people  expect  <he 
minister  to  do  it  all.  They  do  not  make  the 
church  socially  attractive.  They  rarely  speak 
to  the  young  man.  The  customs  of  polite  so¬ 
ciety  prevent  them  from  speaking  without  an 
introduction. 

Many  a  young  man  to  my  personal  know]- 
edge  has  attended  church  for  months  before  a 
single  person  has  spoken  to  him.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
has  been  the  rule  in  most  churches,  in  times 
past.  Norman  E.  Hills. 


Individual  Communion  Services. 


THE  ABO¥E  ILLUSTRATION  REPRESENTS  ONE  OF  SEVERAL  DESIGNS  OF 

Stiver  platcb  Communion  Sete  bavtna  InOtvtOual  Cupo. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  IN  THE  FINEST  SRADES  OF 

Silver  plated  ‘QQlace.  Blso  in  Solid  Silver,  iVoo'tlne. 

Reed  &  Barton,  Silversmiths. 
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loseph's  Coat  of 

U  MativCnlnrs 


^  Many  Colors 

Beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
would  have  had  an  added  charm 
had  it  been  interlined  with 

FIBRM  CHAMOIS. 

As  a  support  in  Puffed  Sleeves 
and  Skirts  of  the  present  style. 
Fibre  Chamois  has  no  equal.being 
far  superior  to  hair  cloth,  crinoline 
and  elastic  duck. 

For  interlining  Bed  Spreads, 
where  warmth  is  required  without 
weight.  Fibre  Chamois  has  no 
equal,  being  light,  clean  and  warm, 
and  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  far 
as  cost  goes. 

Throw  aside  the  heavy  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dirt  and  germ-breeding  cot¬ 
ton  comfortable,  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  an  Eider  Down  Coverlet, 
at  one-tenth  the  cost,  by  using 
Fibre  Chamois. 

BEWARE  of  inferior  imitations.  See 
that  what  vou  buy  is  stamped  "Fibre 
Chamois,"  as  it  is  patented  and  trade- 
marked  and  will  be  protected. 

To  be  had  at  the  Lining  Departments  of  all 
Dry  Goods  Stores. 


The  Best  Dressmakers 

are  using 

Lv  Velveteen 
Binding 


The  Redfern 

a  brand  of 
the  famous 


4b  Samples  and  Booklet 

on  "  Hou>  la  Bind  the  Dnss 
Skirt."  for  2c.  stamp.  Address 

The  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P,  0.  Box  699,  New  York. 


••  S.H.&  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


Fine  Fur  Garments. 


We  have  specially  great  inducements 
to  present  during  this  week.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  prices : 

Seal  Skin  Sacques. 

$400,  reduced  to  $285. 

$300,  “  “  $200. 

$250,  uow  $150  and  $175. 

Electric  Seal  Capes. 

$75,  reduced  to  $45. 

$50,  “  “  $30. 

$35,  «  $20. 

Small  Furs  for  Neckwear;  Muffs;  and 
every  other  item  in  the  stock,  will  be 
sold  proportionately  low.  This  is  a 
rare  opportunity. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  *  11th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK 


Factories, 

TAUNTON,  HASS. 

34  WASHINGTON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


37  UNION  SQUARE,  I  a,FW  YODE 
13  MAIDEN  LANE,  f  YORK. 

925  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 
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INDIANA. 

Mishawaka. — The  Broadway  Church  of  Logans- 
port  has  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  H. 
A.  Percival  of  Mishawaka.  Dr.  E.  R.  8cott  has 
served  this  church  for  many  years,  and  did  a  most 
excellent  work.  He  has  now  taken  charge  of  a  new 
church  at  Cedar  Lake,  and  is  also  to  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  at  that  Lake. 
Thisenterprise  gives  promise  of  success  andgrowtb. 
Dr.  Scott  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
brethren  everywhere. 

IOWA. 

Burlington. — The  First  Church  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  on  Sunday  last,  Feb.  I7th.  An 
historical  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Stewart,  in  the  morning,  and  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  held  ill  the  evening,  wbeu  letters  from  former 
pastors  and  supplies  were  read,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Clark  preached.  On  Monday,  18th,  the  work  of 
this  church  in  behalf  of  missions,  home  and  foreign, 
was  considered;  on  Tuesday  the  Sabbath-school 
and  Endeavorers  bad  the  right  of  way:  Wednesday 
the  subject  of  “Work  for  Ourselves”  was  up,  the 
pri^ramme:  Church  Buildings  and  B'inance,  ny  T. 
G.  Foster;  Church  Furnishings,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  De¬ 
nise;  Deacons’  Fund,  by  J.  L.  Kelley;  Ladies’  Soci¬ 
eties,  by  Mrs. Cook ;  while  to<lu.v(Thursday)  a  Praise 
and  Memorial  Service  is  named,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  pastor;  and  on  Friday  the  whole  occasion  is  to 
be  handsomely  rounded  by  a  “Social.”  under  the 
charge  of  Wm.  Penrose  and  five  able  assistants. 
Doubtless  the  honoring  of  Washington’s  Birthday 
and  these  concluding  anniversary  exercises  will  be 
found  quite  compatible.  An  ideal  church  structure 
graces  the  front  page  of  the  printed  programme. 

Wall  Lake.— February  3d  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Her¬ 
man  of  Wall  Lake  and  the  Rev.  John  Stapleton  of 
Storm  Ijake,  Iowa,  closed  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Auburn,  Iowa.  The  town  has  about  300  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  is  the  only  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestant  organization  in  the  town.  By  far 
the  most  of  the  people  in  the  town  and  adjacent 
country  are  Americans.  The  church  is  under  the 
care  of  our  Board,  and  the  few  members  have  often 
been  very  much  discouraged.  God’s  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  the  people  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  the  three  weeks  of  meetings.  About  twenty- 
five  were  converted:  of  these  ten  received  theordi 
nance  of  baptism,  and  eighteen  were  added  to  the 
church,  almost  doubling  its  membership.  The 
town  was  stirred  from  ceutre  to  circumference,  and 


HRNKY  M.  FIELD.  O.O..  E4ltor. 

HBNBY  B.  ELLIOT.  Pabliaher. 

1  Bans  Three  dollars  a  year,  la  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subecrip- 
tlonandone  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  dabs 
of  live  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

SuBSCBiBBRS  wbo  Change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  tiU  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advbrtisino  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangeliat, 

33  Union  Square,  Mew  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pnutofiee  at  New  York  at  tecowUeUut 
man  matter. 


NOTICES. 

The  Wintbrop  St.  Baptist  Church  has  placed  an  order 
with  Keed  &  Barton  for  two  hundred  and  fifur  com- 
munioo  cups  of  a  new  and  beautiful  design.  This  ac¬ 
tion  meets  with  the  heartiest  approval  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  welcome  the  change. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bacon— Baird.— In  Pelbam  Manor,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents.  February  lltb,  by  the  Rev. 
Harris  Ely  Adriance,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D..  and  the  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Cowles.  D.D.. 
LIaD.,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Baird  to  Edward  P.  Bacon  of 
Milwaukte. 

Tbumbowkr—Kohn.— February  6. 1886,  ^  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  Beeber,  Flora  R.  Kobo  and  Howard  'T.  Trumbower 
both  of  Morristown.  Pa. 

Vadakin— Stewabt.— At  Morristown,  Pa.  .  Jan.  81, 1886, 
by  tbe  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber.  Mav  J.  Stewart  of  Morristown. 
Pa.,  and  A.  S.  Vadakin  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — On  last  Sabbath  the  Harlem 
Presbyterian  Church,  135tb  street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  the  Rev.  James  S.  Ramsay,  D.D.,  pastor, 
received  thirty-one  persons  into  the  communion  of 
tbeebureb;  twenty-eight  of  these  were  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  and  tnree  on  certificate.  This  is  the 
oldest  of  all  our  Presbyterian  churches  in  that  part 
of  the  city.  Its  first  pastor  was  tbe  late  Rev.  Ezra 
H.  Gillett,  D.D.  Many  will  rejoice  in  view  of  its 

S resent  spiritual  as  well  as  material  prosperity  un- 
er  Dr.  Ramsay. 

Allegany. —  We  have  witnessed  perhaps  the 
greatest  revival  in  the  history  of  this  town.  The 
Lord  has  literally  opened  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  poured  us  out  an  abundant  blessing.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  tbe  Week  of  Prayer,  the  interest  has 
grown.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvm  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
lor  three  weeks  preached  to  large  audiences.  There 
has  been  no  attractive  singing,  and  nothing  else  to 
draw  a  crowd  save  the  influence  of  tbe  truth  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  pastor.s  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  churches  nave  visited  and  prayed  at 
nearly  every  home  in  the  town.  Tbe  most  promi¬ 
nent  merchants  and  some  of  the  most  wicked  men 
are  among  tbe  biigbtest  converts,  and  are  now  la¬ 
boring  for  the  conversion  of  others.  In  fact,  the 
whole  town  seems  to  be  under  the  influeuce  of  the 
truth.  This  is  the  sixth  week,  and  the  pastors  are 
carrying  on  tbe  meetings,  Mr.  Marvin  having  left 
us.  He  is  one  of  tbe  most  efiicieut  and  consecrated 
evangelists  of  tbe  country,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  migbty  in  tbe  Scriptures.  We  most  heartily 
recommend  him  to  ail  churches  needing  the  help  of 
an  evangelist.  S.  H.  B. 

MICHIGAN. 

Albion. — The  Rev.  R.  R.  Wightman,  who  has 

3 lied  our  Presbyterian  pulpit  for  several  months 
will  conclude  his  labors  March  1st.  This  will 
leave  this  prosperous  church  vacant.  W.  C.  Hull  is 
tbe  Clerk  of  the  Session. 

Jackson.— Our  church  in  this  city  is  prospering 
under  the  newly  installed  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Inglis. 

Concord.— The  Rev.  A.  R.  Gay,  who  has  supplied 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place  for  tbe  past 
seven  months  with  much  acceptance,  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  revival  meetings  for  the  past  few  weeks. 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

WOODLAWM  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office. Mo.  East  23d  Street. 


Travelling  companion  or  invalid  Nur8e.-A 

lady  o  middle  aae,  thorough  rnltnre.  and  much  for- 
eian  travel,  ezecnt've  ability,  would  like  to  take  charge 
of  young  or  invalid  ladlea  to  whom  a  aea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  baa  been  recommended.  Higheat  ref¬ 
erences  given  and  requ'red.  Addre-a  ‘‘J.’’  care  of  Tbe 
Evangelist. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 

The  forty  third  annual  statement  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  printed  in  another  column  shows,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  that  the  year  1894  has  been  the 
most  prosperous  one,  both  from  an  insurance 
and  financial  point  of  view,  that  tbe  company 
ever  had. 

They  show  a  gain  on  the  year’s  business  of 
$1,172,885.80,  which  pleasing  exhibit  must  ito 
very  gratifying  to  every  policy  holder,  and  a 
great  inducement  to  ail  seeking  insurance  to 
obtain  a  policy  in  so  sound,  energetic  and 
well  managed  a  company. 


MardI  Graa  Festival,  at  New  Orleans. 
Reduced  Rates  to  tbe  Mardi  Gas  Festival,  at  New 
Orleans,  will  be  in  effect  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Feb.  25tb  and  26tb.  Inquire 
of  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent,  or,  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange  Buffalo, 
New  York.  l  " 


The  Boyal  Blue  Line. 


Those  who  appreciate  perfection  in  steam 
railroading  should  make  a  trip  on  one  of  those 
celebrated  trains  between  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Not  only 
is  the  time  made  between  these  points,  via 
this  line,  the  quickest  ever  made,  nut  with  a 
road  bed  that  is  simply  perfect,  and  an  e(;|uip- 
ment  so  luxurious  as  to  leave  nothing  desired, 
it  furnishes,  without  doubt,  the  finest  service 
of  any  line  in  the  world. 

Every  train  via  tbe  Royal  Blue  is  vestibuled 
from  end  to  end,  and  consists  not  only  of  the 
most  luxurious  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  ever 
made,  hut  also  of  palatial  day  coaches  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  parlor  cars  run  on.many  lines. 

This  line  has  become  the  favorite  route  with 
the  traveling  public  desiring  every  comfort 
and  safety. 


Oxygen 

HOME  CURE 

Without  riedicine. 

Often  Cures  Cases  Pronounceil 
‘'Incurable.” 


ECZEMA. 

Bboolltn,  N.  Y  ,  Dec.  14,  1894. 

Being  asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  tbe  efficacy  of  the 
‘■Eleciropoise,’’  1  most  cheerfully  do  so  premising  that  I 
have  used  It  but  a  few  weeks.  For  four  years  1  have 
suffered  with  eczema,  which  has  been  very  vexaiiou«, 
sometimes  in  tbe  face,  bands  and  in  tbe  feet,  and  this 
new  remedy  is  curing  it.  but  only  by  degrees.  After 
trying  other  “cures,”  which  did  not  care.  I  have  followed 
the  directions  by  using  it  a  week  and  then  sending  it  to 
some  other  suffering  neighbor  tbe  next  week.  Beluga 
little  advanced  in  year.-,  and,  conseqaently  not  as  vigor¬ 
ous.  1  find  my  bodily  strength  increased,  evidently  by 
its  use. 

My  “poise”  is  the  twenty-five  ($25)  kind,  J  am  in  my 
eighty-sixth  year. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  MATTHEWS. 

of  A.  D,  Matthews  &  Son. 


Let  Us  Mail  You  Book  of  Information. 

ELECTROLJBBATION  CO., 


rpp  80  pages.  For  lanundry,  Kitchen.  Toilet,  Bath,  Chniplezion  and  Hair.  200  ways 
luu  to  use  Borax.**  ^nd  postal.  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co..  269  Dearborn  St.,  (Chicago 


WRINGING  WET 

Clothes  Is  apartof  every  wa.^h,  Doesyour  wringer  wring  dry  ?  Do  the 
rolls  wear  well?  Be  sure  on  both  these  points, when  purchasing  a  wringer, 
bv  Insisting  on  having  the  WARRANTED  ROULS  of  the  AMERICAN 
Wringer  CO.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wringers  and  Rolls  In  the 
world  with  a  capital  of  $2«500*000  hnck  of  their  w.-irmni.  See  our  name  and  wnnvint  stamped 
on  Bolls.  Books  of  useful  wringer  information  FREE.  Address  99  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Pi^Kpari 


It  is  BUIIT  or  OAK,  polished  antique  flHISH.WITH  OEAUTirULLY  GRAINED  THREE-PLY  VUIlRg^i^^ 
BACK.  The  SEAT.  MEAD  AND  fOOT  RESTS  ARE  UPHOLSTERED  WITH  SILK  PLUSH.  THE  lAUHORY  AND 
TOILET  SOAPsJ'BORAXINe”ANoVoWESKA"TOILET  A^ICLES.ir  BOUDHT  AT  «TWL  WOULD 

COST, - Get  All  ^10.00-  wFWS 

WE  wia  Sp^t'^.'^caT  rep^it  tio.00  JbS 

*  NOT,  MOLD  GOODS  SUSJCCT  TO  OUR  ORDER.  l/y 

Ste  CttangeUtt  October  26  and  Nootmbtr  IS  IBElSdlKlfl  SCMr/\r6.ft.  ^UPHMAliP 
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Beardsleys^^ 

Shredded 
Codfish 


Picked-up  by  a  new  process. 

NO  SOAKING, 

NO  BOILING, 

NO  ODOR. 

Makes  most  delicious  Fish  Balls  and  Fish 
Cream,  ready  for  table  in  15  minutes.  10 
cents  a  package  ;  all  Grocers.  There  is 
only  one  Shreddetl — that’s  Beardsley’s. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by 

^  J.  W.  Beardsley’s  ^ns,  New  York. 


the  adjacent  country  was  touched  by  the  influence. 
People  came  in  from  the  country  in  the  coldest 
weather  to  talk  about  Christ.  Many  hearts  are 
glad  because  of  these  meetings. 

ILLINOIS. 

Waynesville. — This  church  received  three  addi¬ 
tions  by  letter  January  27. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  which 
the  Rev.  D.  B.  Greigg  is  pastor  has  just  receiverl  an 
accession  of  thirty-flve  members,  most  of  them  on 
profession  of  faith.  This  ingathering  was  preceded 
by  special  services  during  ten  days. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh. — The  Rev.  Lowell  C.  Smith,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  welcomed  twenty- 
five  members  to  the  church  on  Feb.  3.  Of  these  ten 
were  received  on  profession  of  their  faith.  The  pas¬ 
tor  is  giving  a  series  of  ‘"pictures  of  every-day  life’’ 
in  evening  sermons  on  The  Prodigal  Son  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  mothers’  meeting  is  a 
valuable  help,  and  the  Men’s  League  has  charge  of 
the  Sabbath  evening  service  and  conducts  a  popular 
Bible  Class  after  the  Sunday  rooming  service. 

Oxford. — The  Rev.  James  S.  WiLson  is  carrying 
on  the  work  in  Oxford  and  in  the  mission  stations 
at  Douglas  and  Jackson.  Although  the  winter 
weather  is  severe,  the  attendance  was  never  better. 
The  Rev.  .James  M.  Bain  is  prosecuting  his  Sab¬ 
bath-school  work  with  energy.  He  visits  schools 
and  holds  missionary  institutes.  A  pleasant  insti¬ 
tute  was  held  in  Oxford  Feb.  12  and  13,  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  the  Revs.  Joseph  Brown,  J.  S.  Wilson, 
J.  H.  Grinitb,  James  M.  Bain,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Dunn, 
Miss  L.  Jessie  Adams,  and  others. 

Eau  Claire. — Pastor  William  N.  Sloan  January 
13  received  six  new  members  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  The  Presbyterial  Rally  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  held  in  the  First  Church,  Eau  Claire,  January 
28  and  29,  at  which  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall  and  Mrs. 
Wellington  White  addressed  the  meetings. 


Ripobs  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolrich  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


low  Mother 
‘Earth 

Her  products ;  useful  and  beautiful,  new  and 
old,  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  our  Catalogue  for  1895  of 

Everything  Garden 


This  Catalogue  is  really  a  book  of  160  pages, 
9x11  inches,  containing  over  500  engravings 
and  8  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And 
as  all  are  drawn  from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
following  unusually  liberal  offer: 


Every  Empty  Envelope 


Counts  as  Cash. 


To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue, 
and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50- 
cent  Newport  Collection  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  packet  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
“Emily  Henderson,”  New  Butterfly  Pansy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabrage,  New 
York  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  will  be  accept^!  as  a  25-cent  cash  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  horn 
CAtsflogue  to  the  amount  of  |i  .00  and  upward. 


Glexwood  —The  Rev.  William  N.  Sloan,  of  Eau 
Claire,  and  Rev.  William  A.  Broadhurst,  of  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls,  recently  held  .several  meetings  at  Glen- 
wo<k1  by  the  appoiutmeut  of  Chippewa  Presbytery 
and  organized  a  Presbvterian  church  with  twelve 
members  and  three  elders.  Six  hundred  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  a  minister  with  assurance  ot 
more  to  follow. 

Richland  Centre.— The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Clark,  was  assisted  in  recent  services  by  Mr. 
Murdock  McLeod  of  McCormick  Seminary.  On 
January  20  thirteen  per.sons  united  with  the  church 
on  profes-sion  of  their  faith. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bism.vrck. — Since  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  Archi¬ 
bald  Durrie,  over  one  year  ago,  the  First  (Jhurch 
has  made  Ratifying  gains.  Ever.v  communion  has 
had  accessions,  and  church  organizations  are  align¬ 
ed  and  active.  A  marked  feature  of  the  January 
communion  was  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates  for  Governor,  each  now  located  in  the 
city,  members  of  the  congregation,  elders  in  the 
church,  and  a.ssi.sting  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  As  chaplain  of  the  House  Mr.  Dnr- 
rie  has  opportunity  of  meeting  repre.sentatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  A  large  number  of  officials 
as  well  as  residents  are  attending  services,especially 
in  the  evening,  when  a  list  of  well-chosen  historical 
subjects  is  proving  instructive  and  attractive.  This 
is  the  strategic  point  for  influencing  the  entire 
commonwealth,  and  it  calls  for  culture,  tact,  and 
business  ability  all  in  a  marked  degree.  The  eve¬ 
ning  topics  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have 
been  groupied  under  the  general  title  “Apo.stolic 
Succession.”  Of  the  series  two  yet  remain  to  be 
heard,  viz:  March  3,  John  Wesle.v— the  Methodist; 
March  17,  Jonathan  Edwards— “The  most  distin¬ 
guished  metaphysician  and  divine  of  America.” 

CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland. — A  Bountiful  Harvest— Few  churches 
have  lieeii  more  blessed  during  and  following  the 
Week  ot  Prayer  than  has  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oakland,  under  the  ministrations  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Campbell 
Coyle,  his  brother.  On  Feb.  3d  sixty-five  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received,  forty-nine  of  whom  were  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith,  as  the  result  of  a  revival 
which  began  with  the  new  year.  When  the  Week 
of  Prayer  was  ended,  the  interest  demanded  that 
the  meetings  be  continued  through  a  second  week, 
and  then  a  third — one  of  the  pastors  preaching  each 
evening.  This  church  now"  numbers  about  twelve 
hundred  members,  and  is  well  equipped  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  Besides  such  organizations  as  the  La¬ 
dies’  Aid,  the  Woman’s  Foreign  and  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies,  King’s  Daughters,  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Endeavor,  and  other  bands,  there  has  been 
in  operation  during  the  past  two  years  a  men’s  so¬ 
ciety  called  the  “Pastor’s  League,”  which  has  proved 
a  most  efficient  part  of  the  church  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  fills  a  “long-felt  want”  in  providing  a  place 
w'here  the  men  of  the  church  can  help  and  be  helped. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  there  is  no  church  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  better  equipped,  or  where  the  pastors  and 
members  are  more  earnest  about  the  “King’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  than  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

White  Oaks,  Mass.— The  chapel  at  this  place 
(near  Williamstown)  has  been  so  thoroughly  changed 
and  improved,  that  re-dedication  services  were  held 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  January  30th,  at 
the  former  of  which  the  pastor  made  report  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  Rev.  John  Bascom,  D.D., 
spoke  on  the  future  of  White  Oakes;  neighboring 
ministers  were  also  heard  from.  In  the  evening 
President  Franklin  Carter  gave  an  address  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Olmstead  of  Cambridge  spoke  and  led 
a  devotional  service.  We  find  this  statement  on  the 
printed  programme  of  services.  ‘"The  chapel  was 
built  in  1866  through  the  energy  of  Prof.  Albert 
Hopkins  with  the  help  of  the  people  of  the  place  and 
friends  from  outside.  The  church  was  organized 
Dec.  20, 1868,  with  twelve  members,  and  now  has  a 
membership  of  74,  and  a  Sunday-school  with  an 
avenge  attendance  of  73,  a  Christian  Endeavor  and 
Junior  Elndeavor  Societies,  and  a  Helping  Hand 
Temperance  Society.  A  comfortable  Parsonage  was 
built  in  1880  through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  S.  H.  Wood- 
bridge.  For  the  present  improvements  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  friends  from  far  and  near.” 


A  ConoH  SHOuiiD  Not  be  Nbolbcted.  “Brown's 
Bronchial  TYoches"  are  a  simple  remedy  and  give  imme¬ 
diate  and  sure  relief. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Chicago.— There  is  something  peculiarly  sad  in 
the  announcement  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  of 
Jan.  2lst  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clinton  Locke  “proba¬ 
bly  for  the  last  time  as  rector  occupied  yesterday 
morning  the  pulpit  of  Grace  Church.”  One  week 
ago,  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  return  to  Chicago 
from  his  foreign  travels,  the  veteran  rector  preached 
a  sermon  in  w'hich  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
might  continue  his  active  ministry  for  several 
Years,  but  the  chronic  throat  difficulty  from  which 
lie  has  suffered  so  long  compels  him  to  succumb 
and  resign  the  pastorate  which  he  has  carried  on  so 
efficiently  for  thirty-six  years.  It  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  will  be  retained  as  “rector  emeri¬ 
tus.”  The  apostle  St.  John,  the  beautiful  tradition 
of  Ephesus  says,  kept  right  on  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  though  he  coiild  say  at  last  in  a  whisper 
only,  “Little  children,  love  one  another.”  S.  C.  H. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  AND  THE  FREEDMEN. 

A  number  of  Synods  have  united  in  recommend¬ 
ing  that  a  collection  be  taken  up  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  this  year  for  the  Freedmeu,  Feb.  10th,  tl^e 
nearest  Sunday  to  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  (Feb.  12th),  having  been  nametl  as  a  suitable 
time.  The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freetlmen  heartily 
endorsed  this  proposition,  and  has  issued  a  Respon¬ 
sive  Reading,  for  Sabbath- schools  and  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies,  which  was  used  to  great  advantage 
In  connection  with  this  plan.  Over  a  million  col¬ 
ored  children  probably  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
schoolhouse.  Out  of  7,00(1  Sunday-schools  in  our 
Church,  only  about  31X)  gave  anything  last  year  to 
help  the  Freedmen.  Our  Responsive  Reading, 
suitable  also  for  any  other  Sabbath  will  be  sent 
piomptly  on  request  to  all  pastors  and  superin¬ 
tendents  who  desire  to  interest  the  children  in  this 
great  work.  The  churches  that  may  have  failed  to 
take  up  a  collection  on  the  date  above  designated, 
will  do  well  to  do  so  on  the  coming  Sabbath,  Febru¬ 
ary  24th,  the  nearest  one  to  Washington's  birthday. 

Edward  P.  Cowan,  Cor.  Sec’y, 
.loHN  .1.  Beacom,  Treasurer, 

.516  .Market  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Two  Mince  Pies,  equal  to  our 
Grandmother’s,  from  each  pack¬ 
age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
without  the  worry  and  work.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers. 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 

'  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETAHGEUST, 

I  33  Union  Square,  M.  Y.  City 
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A  WITTY  REPLY. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  though  only 
about  twelve  years  old,  has  a  very  ready  wit  and 
a  queer  way  of  saying  things.  He  sees  the  funny 
side  of  a  situation  at  once.  One  day  while 
visiting  in  Potsdam,  the  little  Prince  was 
amusing  himself  by  trying  to  make  a  donkey 
draw  a  cart.  But  the  donkey  was  stubborn 
and  would  not  go.  “Your  donkey  has  a  good 
deal  of  will  power,"  called  out  the  Emperor, 
who  had  been  w’atching  the  struggle  between 
his  little  son  and  the  stubborn  beast.  “Oh, 
no  papa,”  replied  the  little  Prince  quickly,  “It 
isn’t  his  will  power  that  troubles  me,  it  is  his 
won’t  power— he  won’t  go.” 


Half  the  lamps  are  used 
with  wrong  chimneys.  That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  lamps 
are  “not  very  good.” 

Get  the  “Index  to  Chim¬ 
neys.”  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  send  it. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 


SEEING  WITH  THE  FINGERS. 

By  S.  MillioKtob  Miller,  M.D. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  movements  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  afflictions  of  humanity,  the 
helper  of  the  blind  first  saw  the  light  in 
France.  He  was  a  young  Frenchman  named 
Valentine  Hany.  Loitering  along  the  Place 
Vendome  one  fete  day  in  September,  1771, 
he  was  attracted  by  a  band  of  ten  blind  beg¬ 
gars,  who  were  singing  and  plajing  on  a 
stand  temporarily  erected  on  the  street.  Hany 
there  determined  that  he  would  some  day 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  books  com¬ 
posed  of  letters  which  they  should  be  able  to 
read.  The  young  Parisian  had  found  his  life- 
work,  and  the  blind  their  benefactor. 

For  ten  years  he  studied  the  matter  exhaus¬ 
tive!]  ,  visited  or  communicated  with  those 
who  had  new  ideas  on  the  general  subject, 
and  in  1784  took  as  his  first  pupil  a  blind  beg¬ 
gar  boy  named  Fran^-ois  Leseur.  Leseur  had 
learned  to  read  while  with  Hayn  by  passing 
his  fingers  over  movable  relief  letters  grouped 
together  so  as  to  form  words.  Sitting  at  his 
master’s  desk  one  day  his  sensitive  finger  tips 
encountered  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  by 
accident  been  so  firmly  pressed  against  a  word 
group  of  these  movable  letters  that  they  stood 
up  out  of  its  smooth  surface.  He  called  Hany, 
and  in  an  instant  the  idea  of  a  raised  alphabet 
for  the  blind  took  form  in  the  teacher’s  quick 
brain.  The  type  chosen  by  Hayn  is  not  unlike 
the  beautiful  legal  document-script  of  that 
period,  but  the  relief  of  his  letter  was  too  im¬ 
perceptible,  and  their  forms  in  many  instances 
too  similar  to  be  read  by  any  pupil,  but  one 
with  an  exquisitely  developed  sense  of  touch. 

A  French  artillery  officer,  Charles  Barbier, 
took  the  next  step  forward.  In  1810  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  points  or  dots  with 
a  blunt  stylus  on  thick  paper  which  should 
represent  the  various  letters  of  the  French 
alphabet.  They  were  arranged  vertically  with¬ 
in  a  frame  or  “cell”  in  two  lines,  with  room 
for  six  points  on  a  side.  The  idea  was  no 
doubt  suggested  by  the  dots  on  the  face  of 
“dominoes.” 

In  1835  Louis  Braille,  another  Frenchman, 
who  had  become  blind  at  the  age  of  four,  de¬ 
vised  the  ingenious  slate  still  in  use.  This 
substitution  of  points  for  letters  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  sense  of  touch  for  separate  points  bearing 
various  relations  to  each  other  as  regards 
position,  is  much  more  distinctive  than  for 
the  continuous  and  very  similar  surfaces  of 
letters. 

The  pioneers  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  were  very  naturally  New 
Englanders.  In  1829  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was 
sent  to  Europe  from  Boston  to  study  English 
and  continental  methods.  On  his  return  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Perkins  Institute,  a  pri¬ 
vate  corporate  school,  was  started  in  Boston 
in  1832,  with  six  pupils.  In  March  of  the 
same  year 'the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  also  a  private  corporation,  opened  with 
three  pupils.  The  Boston  school  has  some  220 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  New  York  school  probably  a  few  more, 
and  there  are  in  all  thirty-six  schools  in  the 
United  States  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
“  There  are  about  fifty  thousand  blind  people 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  Orient,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  scorching  sands  and  under 
the  burning  suns  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  In¬ 
dia,  the  proportion  is  much  higher. 

Blindness  is  essentially  a  disease  of  old  age, 
and  as  those  who  grow  blind  from  any  cause 
connected  with  the  general  decay  of  the  body 
naturally  do  not  attend  school,  the  proportion 
of  the  blind  who  receive  instruction  is  small 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  those  thus 
afflicted.  But  few  children  are  bom  blind, 
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and  only  thirty  per  cent,  become  blind  from 
what  is  known  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (the 
ophthalmia  of  the  newly  born).  There  is. 
therefore,  a  much  higher  ratio  of  specially 
instructed  deaf  than  blind.  In  the  mixed 
schools  for  both  classes  which  occur  in  the 
South,  more  attention  is  apt  to  be  given  to  the 
deaf  than  to  the  blind,  and  naturally,  the  con¬ 
ditions  being  far  less  difficult. 

In  the  education  of  the  blind  there  is  no 
definite  course  of  years  to  be  passed.  The 
primary  kindergarten  period  varies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  progress  of  the  individual  child. 
After  leaving  the  kindergarten  eight  grades 
are  usually  pursued  to  completion.  There  is 
always  a  musical  department  where  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  chiefly  on  the  piano  and  organ. 
Some  few  are  taught  to  play  the  violin. 

David  D.  Wood,  the  distinguished  blind 
organist  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  is  the  in¬ 
structor  of  music  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind.  The  experience  of  this  very 
high  authority  has  been  that  the  ears  of  the 
blind  are  peculiarly  open  to  melody.  He 
thinks  that  they  devote  more  attention  to 
music  and  try  harder  to  master  its  difficulties 
than  those  with  normal  faculties.  That  there 
are  more  blind  than  well  people  who  have 
‘'absolute  pitch.” 

There  is  also  a  manual  training  department 
for  both  sexes  in  most  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  male  pupils  are  taught  woodwork,  carpen¬ 
try,  chair  caning,  broom-making,  carpet  weav¬ 
ing,  and  mattress  making.  The  girls  leain 
sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  all  kinds  of 
household  work  and  mending.  These  manual 
trades  have  been  selected  from  among  many 
as  affording  those  occupations  to  the  blind  in 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  the  least  competi¬ 
tion  and  those  in  which  blindness  is  least 
detrimental  in  after  life. 

The  general  public  persists  in  suspecting  the 
dexterity,  capacity,  and  accuracy  of  afflicted 
persons  as  workmen.  Employers  refuse  to 
engage  their  services.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  blind,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  powers  of  accuracy  within 
the  radius  of  their  arms  is  really  truer  than 
those  of  the  normal. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  in  drawing  and 
in  modelling  in  clay  has  been  tried  to  an  un¬ 
usual  extent  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute. 
This  is  done  partly  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
development,  and  partly  to  supply  the  pupil 
with  a  mental  image  of  dimension  and  shape, 
of  whose  knowledge  he  has  been  deprived  by 
bis  affliction. 

In  drawing,  broad-headed  tacks  are  em¬ 
ployed,  which  are  stuck  into  cushions  so  as  to 
form  the  outline  of  the  desired  object.  The 
square,  quadrilateral,  and  other  geometrical 
base  of  each  object  is  made  by  the  help  of 
graduated  pieces  of  straight  wire  which  are 
used  as  construction  lines,  and  fastened  by 
pins  through  perforations  at  both  ends.  For 
circles  spurred  wheels  are  employed  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  one  arm  of  a  compass.  Salient  points 
are  then  located  within  and  without  these 
boundary,  with  tacks  and  string  stretched 
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from  tack  to  tack,  along  which  string  other 
tacks  are  planted,  thus  completing  the  out¬ 
lines  of  circles,  stars,  octagons,  outline  maps, 
etc.  Free-handdrawing  is  also  performed  in 
the  same  manner. 

As  a  basis  for  clay  modelling  an  enormous 
cabinet  of  stuffed  figures  of  endless  variety  has 
been  brought  together.  Given  damp  clay  and 
a  specific  object  to  imitate,  the  pupil  is  en 
abled  by  constant  digital  comparison  (and  his 
exquisite  sense  of  touch  is  no  mean  guide)  to 
turn  out  in  clay  a  very  fair  reproduction  of 
his  stuffed  models  from  memory  and  without 
opportunity  for  comparison. 

Various  games,  such  as  checkers,  chess,  par- 
cheesi,  backgammon,  etc.,  are  always  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students,  and  greatly  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  more  or  less  adequate 
mental  picture  of  form  in  one,  two,  or  three 
dimensions. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  there  can  be 
as  extensive  a  field  for  the  practical  education 
of.  the  blind  in  clay  modelling,  or  carving,  or 
in  the  higher  branches  of  stone  cutting  as  in 
music.  The  sense  of  touch  in  the  fingers  of 
both  hands,  which  may  pass  over  first  the 
thing  copied,  or  model,  and  then  the  copy, 
can  be  sufficiently  educated  f judging  from 
analogy)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  an  ab¬ 
solutely  faithful  copy  of  the  model. 

The  blind  can  be  taught  to  see  with  their 
fingers.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  touch  can 
fill  the  place  of  sight.  I  do  mean  that  all 
the  other  senses  press  forward  to  take  the 
■place  of  one  that  is  lost.  And  of  all  these  four 
sound  senses  touch  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
blind. 

We  all  know  how  unmistakable  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  when  we  enter  an  old  room,  even  in  the 
dark,  the  feeling  that  that  room  has  been  lived 
in.  The  longer  a  room  has  been  inhabited, 
the  stronger  is  the  odor  of  human  life  when 
we  enter  it.  What  shall  I  call  this  feeling? 
An  instinct  of  environment.  Well,  the  blind 
have  this  instinct  phenomenally  developed.  It 
helps  them  to  walk  along  a  crowded  street 
without  bumping  into  people.  It  carries  them 
up  and  down  stairs  and  along  intricate  passage¬ 
ways  and  round  comers,  with  an  unfailing 
sense  of  destination.  They  feel  where  they 
want  to  go,  and  they  know  when  they  get 
there  without  the  help  of  eyes. 

This  mutual  aid  society  of  the  senses  is  a 
wonderful  study.  It  is  very  curious  how  all 
the  sound  senses  seem  to  struggle  forward  in 
their  headlong  zeal  to  he  a  kind  of  crutch  for 
their  disabled  sister,  sight.  Some  loud  noise 
strikes  the  ear  of  a  blind  child,  and  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “Oh.  what  a  beautiful  color  1”  or,  “Oh, 
what  a  delicious  odor!”  You  see  how  anxious 
the  other  senses  are  to  be  of  assistance,  and 
how  they  offer  their  highest  capacities  to 
solace  the  mind  for  loss  of  sight.  As  Prescott, 
the  great  Boston  historian  .who  was  blind,  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “The  blind  man  sees  little  outside 
of  the  circle  drawn  by  his  extended  arms,  but 
within  that  circle  he  sees  more  than  those 
whose  eyes  are  sound.  ” 

The  blind  man,  of  course,  who  was  born 
blind,  has  no  adequate  idea  of  the  lovely 
blending  of  the  changing  blue  of  skies  and 
the  shaded  greens  of  woods  and  fields.  He 
can  never  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the 
firmament  at  night,  with  its  countless  starry, 
twinkling  hosts,  lacing  the  mild  softness  of 
the  milky  way.  But  plants  have  been  brought 
into  his  class-room,  or  have  brushed  against 
him  in  walks,  and  his  fingers  have  strayed 
caressingly  over  their  tender  filaments  and 
shapely  leaves,  and  he  has  bent  his  head  and 
buried  his  face  in  the  intoxicating  fragrance 
of  their  flowers.  Little  wooden  stars  litter  bis 
school  room  table,  and  he  gathers  a  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  bow  they  stand  fixed  or  endlessly 
pursue  their  orbits  in  the  immensity  of  space. 


Color  such  as  we  seeing  folk  so  love,  he 
never  sees.  But  color  is  a  thing  even  the 
wisest  of  us  can’t  altogether  understand. 
Some  people  say  that  its  color  is  in  the  rose, 
and  some  say  that  it  only  exists  in  the  qiind’s 
eye  which  sees  it.  Perhaps  the  latter  state;^ 
ment  is  true,  and  perchance  the  blind  man’s' 
mind  is  filled  with  the  rarest  tints  of  beauty. 
But  he  lacks  the  type  which  we  possess. 
When  a  loud  sound  fills  his  ears  and  he  bursts 
out  in  admiration  of  its  color,  he  may  see  far 
more  heavenly  tints  than  our  sound  eyes  ever 
feasted  on.  Only  he  and  we  can  never  com¬ 
pare  notes,  because  we  have  no  common  stand¬ 
point  of  vision. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  become  blind 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  passed  in  the 
full  possession  of  sight,  the  discovery  of  the 
shape  of  an  object  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
the  remembered  or  acquired  knowledge  of  its 
name,  will  often,  by  the  association  of  ideas, 
revivify  the  long-forgotten  image  of  its  color 
in  the  brain.  And  so  every  new  form  that 
the  blind  man’s  fingers  move  over  brings  one 
more  new  inhabitant  into  his  world  of  sight. 
And  present  methods  of  education  for  the 
blind  are  specially  devoted  to  widening  his 
knowledge  of  form  and  dimension. 

The  blind  child  is  devotedly  fond  of  music. 
It’s  a  marvellous  sight  to  see  a  room  full  of 
sightless  children  listening  with  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  to  instrumental  or  vocal  music.  Their 
faces,  whose  soul’s  windows  are  forever 
closed,  have  such  a  look  of  happiness  and  rest  I 
The  blind  make  apt  and  admirable  musicians. 
Two  of  the  finest  pianists  in  Philadelphia  are 
blind.  They  are  David  D.  Wood,  the  organist 
of  Dr  McConnell’s  Church,  St.  Stephen’s, 
and  Mr.  Adam  Oeibel,  composer  and  organist 
at  the  Baptist  Temple  on  North  Broad  Street 
in  the  same  city. 

Instructors  of  the  blind  have  always  noted 
their  fuller  opportunities  for  close  ear  attention 
and  thought  concentration.  There  is  one  pupil 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind 
who  has  such  a  true  ear  for  “pitch”  that  he 
can  tune  a  piano  absolutely  without  the  use  of 
a  “fork.” 
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TWO  LITTLF  OIBLS. 

We  clip  the  following  incident  Jfrom  the 
New  York  Herald ; 

DRIFTWOOD. 

Laat  week  I  stood  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Pine  street,  attracted  by  the  actions  of 
two  little  girls,  whose  added  years  would  not 
exceed  a  single  dozen,  and  in  the  space  of 
time  occupied  by  Trinity  bell  in  tolling  the 
hour  of  twelve,  saw  emotions  of  desire,  hope, 
fear,  doubt  and  joy  marked  on  their  baby 
faces.  They  were  thinly  clad,  for  the  season, 
and  their  unkempt  hair  hung  in  confusion  over 
their  large  eyes,  as  they  looked  on  a  little 
pile  of  very  small  boards  that  workmen  on 
the  tall  building  being  erected  there  had 
thrown  in  a  heap  at  the  side  of  the  street. 
An  anxious  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
few  pieces  of  wood  was  quite  evident,  and  it 
was  quickly  followed  by  hope,  as  they  moved 
toward  the  coveted  prize,  and  -then  fear  took 
its  place  when  they  saw  that  a  workman  was 
observing  them ;  and  doubt  held  them  mo¬ 
tionless  for  a  second ;  but  this  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  look  of  real  joy  when  the  work¬ 
man  gave  silent  consent  to  their  desire,  by 
turning  from  them.  How  quickly  they  grasped 
the  opportunity  to  gather  up  the  boards!  If 
they  had  been  children  of  fortune  searching 
for  offered  jewels  of  great  value,  they  could 
not  have  shown  greater  delight.  Soon  their 
little  slender  bare  arms  were  filled  with  the 
wood  that  made  loads  too  great  for  their 
strength,  but  off  they  marched,  bending  un 
der  their  burdens,  as  triumphant  as  conquer- 
ers  carrying  trophies  of  war. 

At  Water  street  their  path  was  crossed  by 
another  little  wrecker,  who  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  wabbly  two  wheeled  cart  that 
would  have  broken  down  under  the  weight  of 
a  hundred  pounds.  On  the  cart  were  some 
shavings,  a  small  piece  of  oilcloth,  and  a  rusty 
tin  pan.  The  commander  of  the  cart  looked 
st  the  burden  the  girls  were  carrying,  and 
they  stopped  long  enough  to  observe  his  load. 
Each  was  evidently  interested  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  others  in  the  same  line  of  trade.  The 
girls  turned  into  Front  street,  and  a  short  dis 
tance  above  Fulton  market  entered  a  narrow 
iiallw’ay  and  began  to  climb  the  steep  stairs 
ihitt  evidently  led  to  their  home. 


(neurasthbnia) 

Insomnia,  Nervous  Dyspepsia, 
rielancholia. 

And  the  thousand  ills  that  follou  a 
deranged  condition  of  the 

Nervous  System 

Are  cured  by 

Cerebrine  "j;r„7ror 

Prepared  under  the  formula  of 

DR.  William  a.  Hammond. 

Dose,  5  Drops. 

Price,  Per  Phial  of  Two  Drachms,  Si.oo. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Washington,  0.  C. 

Send  for  book.  124 


A  'Feeling  of  Security 
jToes  with  every  package  of 
Pearline.  It  secures  clean¬ 
liness  with  little  labor;  it 
.secures  comfort  in  all  house¬ 
work,  and  better  work  all  over 
the  house,  1 1  does  away  with 
danger  as  it  does  away  with 
hard  work.  Pearline  secures 
from  harm  anything  that  can 
be  washed.  Anything  can  be 
washed  easily  and  safely  by 
securing  Pearline. 

of  iiniuiions  which  are  beinf; 
¥5  peddled  from  door  to  door 

l5C  iV«.rC  First  quality  f^ds  do  not  re¬ 
quire  such  desperate  methods 
to  sell  them.  PEA  RLINE  sells  on  Us  merits,  and 
i«  manufactured  only  by 


ASK  FOR  THE 

NEW  JAPANESE  PERFUME 


iTHE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

of  177  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  their 
American  clientele  MAT-QIT-ITI  TA 
their  Utest  perfume 

This  delightful 
scent  differs  in  odor 

c#  jImUv  from  anything  here-  yfUlmlg 

cA  tofure  produced.  It 

«|  1  _  has  been  called  “an  |~g^F 

[EiISs  incomparably  delic- 

pMmow.4^  ious  ^rfume.” 

heartily  commend  it 
4BiBTaa|.  to  all  lovers  of  the 

Crab-Apple  Blossom* 

4  Crown  Lavender  Salts, 

popular  all  over 


Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

4  Development — not  an  Experiment. 

Many  Notable  Improvements 

skillfully  Incorporated  Into  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  Is  famous. 

SEHD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Death  of  a  Mesmerized  Girl.— A  Vienna 
message  says; — A  shocking  occurence  is  re- 
p.irted  from  Najiregzhaza,  in  Hungary,  a 
young  girl  having  died  while  under  hypnotic 
influence.  A  hypnotist  named  Neakar  gave  a 
seance  recently  at  Tuskir  Castle,  belonging 
to  Herr  Theodor  von  Salomon,  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor.  Theye  had  been  a  dinner 
party  in  the  house,  and  a  number  of  the  guests 
were  afterwards  experimented  upon  in  the 
drawing  room.  Fraulein  Ella  von  Salomon, 
the  host's  daughter,  acted  as  medium.  She 
was  sent  off  into  a  trance,  and  while  uncon¬ 
scious  was  told  that  she  was  suffering  from 
consumption.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of 
the  hypnotist’s  mouth  when  the  girl  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Doctor  von  Vrayassy,  the  late  chief  of  the 
Vienna  First  Aid  Society,  was  among  the 
guests,  and  rushed  to  the  girl’s  assistance, 
but  all  his  efforts  to  resuscitate  her  were  un. 
availing. 

Rubber  Shoes. —  In  these  days,  when  India 
rubber  shoes  are  so  often  made  of  shoddy 
material,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  take 
good  care  of  them.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
wash  an  India  rubber  to  free  it  from  mud. 
Soap  always  injures  them,  and  even  clear 
water  applications  are  of  no  special  advantage. 
The  best  way,  as  an  exchange  says,  is  to 


l^raUIESTlllYEKTIOH 


•0  TROUBI 
[WBOIUNO 


^VprV  the  age  ^  JpNE  IT. 

STEPHEH  F.  WHITMAH&SOH, 

•Hawemtohs  AHD  Sole  Mam’fb.  *2*  PHILADELPHIA. 


lADIESII  Wh*  Drink  Poor  Teas! 

WhsB  yon  om>  get  the  Beat 
Wmriies,  Oiooks,,Hi^o  Boxes 


EPPS’S  COCOA 


OiooKS,  Hoalo  Boxes 
Oodt^oks  andml  kinda  ^  premL 
ams  glveii  to  Cleb  AseBts 
Gees  Ineeme  made  07  getUns 
orders  for  our  celebrated  gooda 
For  full  particulars  address 
4SB  SRIAT  AMUIOSR  TSA  OC 
llecd0VaaeF8C.H  T 


“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  d  igestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  ap 
plication  of  the  One  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  supper  a  delicately  flavored 
bevel  age  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is 
by  the  Jndicions  use  of  sneh  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  ennngb  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating 
around  ns  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortl- 
fled  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— ClvU 
Service  Oaxette. 

Made  simply  u  Itb  boiling  water  or  milk  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  thns; 

JAMBS  EPPS  &  CO,,  Ltd.,  Homceopatbic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


The  best  way,  as  an  exchange  says, 
allow  the  overshoes  to  become  thoroughly  dry. 
Then  brush  them  free  from  all  dust  and  mud, 
and  rub  them  thoroughly  with  vaseline.  This 
not  only  cleans  them,  but  leaves  an  oil  surface, 
which  makes  the  overshoe  more  impervious 
to  water. 


Reduced  Rates  Authorized  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Roai 
to  the  West  and  South  West,  March  .5th  and  April 
account  Horae  Seekers’  Excursion.  Ask  your  nea 
est  railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  o 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchanf 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CORSET  WAIST 


Quality,  Workmanship  and 
Shapes  Unequalled. 

Worn  by  over  a  Million 
Mothers,  Misses  and  Children. 


Modern  ideas  of  healthful  dress  are  perfected  in  this  Corset  Waist.  For  sale  by  all  leading  retailers. 
Children’s,  25c.  to  75c.  Misses*.  50c.  to  Sl.OO.  Ladies’,  Ml.OO  to  Bit.OO. 
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February  21,  1895. 


THE  evangelist. 


LESSONS  FROM  ORGANS. 

Did  you  know  that  the  organ  has  been  lit¬ 
erally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  the  means  of 
uniting  us  with  the  heavens?  It  was  by  means 
of  an  organ  pipe  used  as  a  telescope,  with 
glasses  inserted,  that  the  first  planetary  oh 
servations  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  an  astronomer- musician,  Galileo,  eon  of 
the  more  celebrated  musician  of  that  name. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Formenophone, 
a  musical  instrument  for  detecting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  inflammable  gas  or  Are  damp  in  mines? 
Two  organ  pipes  are  provided.  One  is  fed 
with  pure  air,  the  other  with  air  of  the  mine. 
If  the  air  is  foul,  the  note  is  false.  A  sort  of 
pulsation  is  also  observable,  by  which  the  pro 
portion  of  flre-damp  even  may  be  determined. 
What  if  organ  pipes  could  be  made  to  give  in 
dications  of  the  artistic  sincerity  of  the  organ 
ist  I — Fannie  Edgar  Thomas  in  the  Musical 
Courier. 

What  right  has  the  church  to  adopt  any 
scheme  as  a  substitute,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  an  ordinance  of  God’s  appointment,  and 
especially  a  scheme  which,  by  its  associations, 
is  incongruous  with  the  thought  God  would 
have  us  ever  keep  in  mind  in  bringing  our 
offerings  to  him?  Ah,  brethren,  if  we  leave 
out  the  element  of  worship,  we  leave  out  that 
which  renders  our  gifts  acceptable  to  God.  ” — 
Rev.  R.  F.  Campbell  in  The  Church  Fair. 


CALCULI  DISSOLVED 

By  BOmLOUTHIAUKTER  Spring  No.  2. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Davis,  0/  Meriden,  Conn.,  in  the  “New  Eng.  Med.  Monthly,"  for  July,  ’90: 

“  Mr.  R.  L.  Roys,  of  tbis  city,  consulted  me  about  two  years  ago  for  Stone 
In  the  Bladder,  from  which  be  had  been  suffering  for  a  number  of  years.  On  my 
suggestion  he  com-  RflWFAI  I  ITUIA  WA’I'I.U  he  was  very  much 
menced  the  use  of  UVa  aiAlA/  m1  1  aim  TInl  bIC  opposed  to  operative 
Interference.  After  using  the  Water  for  .a  short  time,  dlslnt^ratlon  to  a  certain 
extent  took  place,  and  large  quantities  of  stone  were  passed.  F^r  several  days  In 
sncoesslon,  he  passed  as  mach  as  a  teaspoonfiil  of  the  debris,  and  at  Inter, 
vals  for  a  considerable  period  he  passed  large  quantities,  and  under  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  Water,  there  was  a  constant  passage  of  calculi  until  he  was 


“The  photograph  herewith  sent  Is  a  correct  representation,  and  exact  size,  of 
some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  Calculi  discharged  by  Mr.  Roys.  A  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  showed  that  they  are  Uric  Acid  with  a  trace  of  the 
Oxalate  of  Lime.” 

This  Water  is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  In  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon 
tiottles  $5.00  f.o.b  at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODS,  Pr^rletor,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

will  cure  a  stubborn  cough  when 
all  the  ordinary  cough  remedies 
have  failed.  Try  it  for  yourself. 
We  are  putting  up  a  nfty-cent 
size  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  A 
cough  is  usually  the  telltale  of  a 
weakened  physical  condition. 
Correct  that  condition  by  the  use 
of  a  proper  remedy  and  the 
cough  will  soon  disappear. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod-liVer 
Oil  and  Hypophosphites  acts  in 
two  ways.  It  nourishes,  strength¬ 
ens  and  builds  up  the  system,  at 
the  same  time  allays  the  irrita¬ 
tion  and  heals  the  inflammation. 
It  gives  immediate  relief  at 
night  from  the  choking  sensation 
so  often  accompanying  a  cold. 

Don't  bepertuaded  to  take  a  eubetitutel 
Scott  i  Bowne,  N,  Y.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  SI. 


MPLES 


_  '  F^kles,  Blotches, 

Ringworm,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  positively 
cured  with 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

'a  If  yon  would  have  soft, 

smooth  and  heiilthy  skin,  free  from  ull 
imperfections,  use  constantly  » 

HEISKELL’S  SOAP. 

Price  2S  cts.  Send  Stamp  for  Free  Sample^ 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLO WAI  A  CO.,  PHILA. 


QUIlNA-LAROCHEf 

FREHCH  HATIOHAL  t 
PRIZE  of  I 

16,600  Francs  » 


THE  GREAT  J 

French  Tonic  J 

Your  drugin^t  muet  have  f 
it — if  not,  send  name  and  ^ 
addreae  to  ^ 

E.  FOUGERA  Ik  CO.  ft 
26-28  If.WmiAni  St.  8 
Jlew  Tork.  f 


A  very  pretty  story  about  a  confiding  child 
is  told  of  the  four-year  old  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  Legislature.  Having  left  the 
boy  in  a  room  of  one  of  the  big  hotels  of  the 
metropolis,  with  the  command  to  go  to  bed 
immediately,  he  went  down  to  seek  his  con 
genial  friends  in  the  office.  The  bell-boys 
were  soon  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
many  and  various  calls  from  the  room  in  which 
the  little  fellow  had  been  left,  and  quite  a 
number  of  them  were  soon  collected  there. 
But  it  was  not  ice  water,  or  fire,  or  a  “B.  and 
S.  ”  that  the  child  wanted.  He  astonished  the 
boys  with  this  unusual  request:  “Please,  sirs, 
send  some  one  to  me  to  hear  me  say  my 
prayers.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 

*** 

What  about  to-day?  It  is  characterized  by 
vast  moral  reform;  slavery  has  disappeared 
from  civilized  plans;  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  car^  of  the  poor,  the  insane,  and 
the  criminals ;  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  So 
ciety  has  reached  suffering  people  in  every 
land.  Greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  spread 
of  education,  which  is  now  within  the  reach 
of  everybody.  Again,  it  is  an  age  of  great 
political  reform.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
world  was  governed  by  a  few  people  in  it ; 
to-day  it  is  governed  by  itself.— From  the 
“Convocation  Address,"  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  Prof.  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

.** 

Robert  Southey  remarked  that  “a  house  is 
never  perfectly  furnished  for  enjoyment,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  child  in  it  rising  three  years 
old,  and  a  kitten  rising  three  weeks.”  “When 
I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters 
playing  with  their  doHs,”  said  Addison.  “I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  their  husbands 
and  children  will  be  happy  in  their  possession 
of  such  wives  and  mothers.”  “I  love  these 
little  people,”  said  Charles  Dickens,  “and  it 
is  not  a  slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so 
fresh  from  God,  love  us.” 

We  are  informed  that  the  Boston  Hancock 
School,  named  from  Old  John  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  fame,  is  the  centre  of  a  school  population 
of  2,100  children,  not  one  of  whom  is  of  Yan¬ 
kee  descent;  1,000  Russian,  Polish,  and  Ger¬ 
man  Jews;  600  Italians;  the  remaining  500 
of  all  sorts  and  nationalities,  one  class  includ- 
•n  representatives  of  fourteen  different  nations. 


3abun — 


WHAT’S  THAT?  WHY. 
THE  PERSIAN  FOR 


Constantines. 


.Pine  Tar  Soap, 

Persian  Healing. 


"NEEDS  NO  INTERPRETER 
"OF  ITS  PECULIAR  MERITS 
"OTHER  THAN  ONE  WHO 
"HAS  USED  IT  FOR  THE 
"COMPLEXION  OR  IN  THE 
"BATH  AND  NURSERY.  AND 
"IT  ALWAYS  IS  JUST  WHAT 
"ITS  FRIENDS  SAY  IT  IS. 
"THEY  HAVE  RECOMMEND- 
"ED  IT  FOR  YEARS.  ASK 
"YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  IT.” 


ARE  YOU  DEAF?..^^ 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

The  Auranhone  w^'flheipyouifyoudo.  uia 

*1,.  ,  arerent  ecientinn  iaventlon 

wnlnb  will  restore  the  bearioK  of  anyone  not  born  deaf, 
w  hen  in  the  ear  It  Is  Invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
sligblest  discomfort.  Jt  U  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to 
the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Inclose  stamp  for  particnlarH. 

c.«  OFFICES. 

716  Metropolitan  Building,  Madison  Square,  New  York, 

or  607  Masonic  Temp.e,  Cbicago. 


S  DENT'S 

Toothache  Gum 

STOPS  TOOTHACHE  INSTANTLY. 

Ask  for  DENT’S ;  take  no  other. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  15  cli. 
C.  S.  Dent  &  Co.,  Detboit.  Mkh. 

Dtnfs  Com  Gum  Cures  Corns,  Bunions,  Warts. 


XUM 


Double,  double  toil  and  troid)le: 
Fire  burn:  and  cauldron  bubble. 


That’s  the  old  way  of  making  soup. 
Put  your  meat  and  soup  hones  in 
the  “cauldron”  and  fuss  over  it  for 


Add  water  to  the  Extract  and 
you  have,  instantly,  a  really  palatable 
Bouillon  or  Clear  Beef  Soup.  No 
trouble  or  mystery  about  it.  Any¬ 
one  can  do  it. 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago. 


QH 


